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1. The Queen of the Adriatic ; or, Venice Past and Present. By W. Il. 
Davenport Apams. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1869. 

2. The Stones of Venice. By Joun Ruskin, A.M. Threo Volumes. 
London. 1851-1853, 


ENICE! how rich in associations, how eloquent of the past, 

is that glorious old city of thesea! The mingling charms 

of history, poetry, and romance gather round the once proud 
and powerful, but now fallen and impoverished, “ Queen of the 
Adriatic.” Italy is the country of magnificent old cities, famed 
in the middle ages, and even of high repute in modern times. 
Of these, with the single exception of Rome, Venice has the 
most splendid history, and as a sight is the most attractive at 
this day. It is scarcely fair, indeed, to compare Rome, the 
ancient capital of the world, with any other European city of 
a more recent date. Like Jerusalem, Rome has a unique 
character among the cities of the world, and a historical 
interest that is quite unapproachable. She was a world-con- 
quering, world-renowned city,centuries before Paris and London 
had crowned their respective rivers, or Venice had risen like a 
wondrous exhalation from the lagoon-girt isles of the Adriatic. 
But leaving the great city of the Tiber out of view, we find no 
city of Italy equal in interest or renown to Venice, “the 
Rome of the Ocean.” Naples, the largest Italian city of our 
day, the fair Florence, the grand Milan, the superb Genoa, 
with all their wealth, and power, and fame, cannot vie in 
historic splendour, or deathless beauty, with that marvellous 
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creation at the head of the Adriatic, that rose to empire by 
her maritime greatness. Hence the traveller in Italy, who has 
any knowledge of history, or love of art, eagerly turns aside to 
visit Venice, where he can see in fancy, “a thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand,” while he feasts his eyes on architectural 
glories, and revels in the very atmosphere of romance. 

It was in the middle of August 1867, that we first realised 
a golden dream of youth by visiting Venice and surveying the 
still brilliant remains of its ancient grandeur. A year before, 
the battle of Sadowa had shattered the power of Austria, 
and restored Venice, with the circumjacent province, to Italy. 
The city of the Doges, for whom all Italy had been in mourn- 
ing, was rejoicing in her new found freedom, and dreaming of 
the return of some portion of her former prosperity. It was 
then with newly awakened hopes and sympathies that we 
rapidly approached Venice by the magnificent railway which 
connects that city with Milan. In eight hours the traveller 
who starts from the grand capital of Lombardy, reaches the 
Adriatic shore, after passing Bergamo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
and other cathedraled cities, full of glorious architecture, and 
rich in classic or romantic associations. As he whirls across 
the vast and fertile Lombard plain, the sunshine, the air, and 
the sky, apart from the lofty works of man, give him that feeling 
of Italy which Goethe and others have so exquisitely enjoyed 
and described. Verona spoke to us of Shakespeare’s immortal 
creations ; the branch line to Mantua recalled Virgil and his 
uative fields; the towers of Padua, which we saw quite near, 
summoned up Livy with his “ pictured page.” It was night 
before we approached the mysterious city of the sea. As our 
train moved along the straight, low bridge, two miles in length, 
that now connects Venice with the mainland, the numerous 
twinkling lights that seemed to flutter like fallen stars upon 
the water, had a magical effect, and prepared us for a scene 
more enchanting and more real than any in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. On arriving at the station, we soon 
got into a gondola, and found ourselves afloat upon the grand 
canal, in the very heart of the city. Rows of glorious palaces 
on either hand, each of them “a romance in stone,” laid hold 
of our imaginations, and carried us at once through the por- 
tals of the dusky past. But before we could fully realise the 
presence and power of the wondrous scene, we landed from our 
airy barge on the marble, wave-worn steps of the Palazzo 
Giustiniani, the ancient residence of a renowned ducal family, 
now transformed into the Albergo dell’ Europa. About nine 
o’clock, when we had been fairly installed in the noble old 
mansion, where every room, doubtless, has a history, we looked 
outfrom our lofty casement upon the mouth of the Grand Canal, 
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and in thedirection of the Lido, that long, low,narrowisland which 
acts as a natural breakwater between Venice and the Adriatic. 
Moonlight was upon the waters; the waters were trembling 
gently beneath the silvery lustre; a balmy sea breeze breathed 
a delicious coolness after the fervours of the day. Domes, 
palaces, and towers, some distinctly, some dimly visible, gon- 
dolas, full of gay passengers, flitting about in all directions, 
some of them bearing aloft Chinese lanterns, and echoing with 
the voice of song, added to the mystery and enchantment of 
the hour, and extorted the exclamation, “this is Venice !” 

Musing that night, and since, on the rise, the glory, and the 
fall of this renowned city, we have become familiar with the 
grand eras and incidents, the famous scenes and romantic 
passages, of Venetian history. We can imagine the dim 
shadows of the past opening to reveal to us the humble origin, 
the wondrous development, and splendid prosperity of the great 
maritime Republic. Before speaking further about the Venice 
of the present, let us look as down a long vista of 1300 years, 
at the Venice of the past. In the middle of the fifth century, 
Attila, “the scourge of God,” after rapidly recovering from his 
great defeat at Chalons, crosses the Alps with a fresh ag, 4 
Huns, and descends like a torrent on the Italian plains. e 
Roman emperor is unable to defend or succour his people ; 
Milan, Padua, Aquileia, and other famous cities, are ravaged 
by the destroyer. The Veneti, dwelling round the head of the 
Adriatic, are special sufferers from fire and sword, and take 
refuge in a group. of small, low and marshy islands, that lie 
close to their native shores. The fresh waters of the Brenta 
and other Alpine rivers, have combined with the salt waters of 
the ocean, to form protecting lagoons and defensive channels, 
behind which they are safe from their terrible enemy. A 
cluster of little towns, built on different islands, png 
rises above the sea. These small fishing and trading ports, 
continually receiving fresh recruits from the mainland, at length 
coalesce into one Republic. The islands on which they stand 
are as near one pl me as neighbouring streets and squares in 
a large city, being separated only by narrow streams, or 
channels of water, now known as canals. The inhabitants, 
battling with enemies of the land and dangers of the sea, be- 
come numerous and strong; they fish, they build, they trade ; 
they form a regular government, which is administered by 
consuls or tribunes, elected for limited periods ; and at length, 
like a young giant emerging from the waters, there lifts its 
head amidst the lagoons of the Adriatic, the Republic or State 
of Venice. 

For two hundred and forty years the first and purer form 
of republican government exists; but in 697 a species of 
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monarchy is substituted. A duke, or Doge, invested with 
immense civil and ecclesiastical power, is elected for life. 
Paolo Luca Anafesto is the first of that long line of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one Doges under which Venice is to struggle 
up to greatness, to flourish among the first powers of the world, 
and finally to fall. He concludes a treaty, defining the limits 
of the Venetian territory, with the king of the Lombards. 
Thenceforth the maritime state starts on a career of struggle, 
triumph, prosperity ; conflicts issue in success, or disasters are 
retrieved with glory. Pepin of Lombardy attacks the Vene- 
tians in 804, and takes several of their towns, but is at last 
repulsed. The citizens make their citadel in the island of the 
Rialto, and there offer a victorious resistance. Their brave 
leader, Participazio, is elected Doge, and immediately gives 
new life and form to the city and state. He unites sixty 
islands together by canals and bridges, founds a cathedral and 
a ducal palace, on sites where the © tm grand erections 
stand, and in reality creates the the Venice of history. 

What strange scenes of superstition and patriotism, ro- 
mance and war, rise up before the eye as we look down the 
Venetian past! In 829 the reputed relics of St Mark the 
Evangelist, obtained at Alexandria by the pious fraud of two 
Venetian merchants, are transported to Venice, and deposited 
with great pomp in the cathedral. St Mark is henceforth the 
patronsaintof Venice,and the cathedral, that was to becomesuch 
aglorious building, ever after bears hisname. The “winged lion,” 
a symbol borrowed from one of Daniel’s visions, now becomes a 
badge and rally-cry of the Venetians. The lofty granite pillar 
on the Piazzetta,crowned with the winged lion of St Mark,is the 
grand memorial of a device so renowned in Venetian history. 
But here there rises up to view the capture of “the Brides of 
Venice,” so famed in song and story. In the year 932, on St 
Mary’s Eve, twelve young maidens, dowered by the State, 
according to a venerable annual custom, are about to be united 
to their betrothed lovers. When in the Church of St Peter's, 
surrounded by a festive, unarmed multitude, they are suddenly 
set upon, and torn from the very altar by a band of sea rovers 
from Trieste, who have been lurking near, waiting their 
opportunity. The shrieking virgins are borne off by their 
captors to their barks, and are soon upon the sea on their way 
to Trieste. But instantly all Venice is upin arms. The Doge 
gives orders for prompt and hot pursuit. The disappointed 
lovers, joined by many ardent pursuers, dash off to sea, and 
aided by sail and oar, soon overtake the ravishers. A fierce 
fight ensues, the Trieste robbers are slain to a man, the brides 
are brought back in triumph, and the nuptial ceremonies, so 
suddenly interrupted, are concluded amidst joyful acclamations. 
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The great Doge, Pietro Orseolo II., known as the Magnificent, 
reigns from 991 to 1006. He adds Dalmatia to the dominions 
of Venice, and raises himself to the rank of a European 
sovereign. He receives as his visitor the Emperor Otho III., 
who was attracted by the splendour of the Venetian State, and 
the high renown of its chief. He beautifies the city, ex- 
tends commerce, and cultivates the arts of peace. Venice be- 
comes now the mistress and arbiter of the seas. The eldest 
son of her Doge weds the niece of the Emperor of the East, 
the second son is betrothed to the sister of the King of 
Hungary. But a pestilence invades the city, and carries off, 
among other victims, Giovanni Orseolo and his imperial bride. 
The Doge, bowed down with grief, soon after dies, at the early age 
of forty-seven, but already far renowned as one of the greatest 
sovereigns of his time. His premature death checks not the 
progress of Venice. Wars with the Huns, and with the em- 
perors of the east, bright with success, or chequered with 
disaster, only make the sea-born city more powerful and self- 
reliant than ever. In a great sea fight off Jaffa, fought in 
1122, the Doge Dominico Michieli completely destroys the 
Saracen fleet. After participating largely in the glory of the 
capture of Tyre by the crusaders, whom Venice has joined, the 
same Doge takes and plunders most of the Grecian isles, makes 
his name a terror to the Greeks, and returns to Venice with 
his ships full of the most splendid and varied spoils. 

About this time the power of the Doges, hitherto almost un- 
limited, was gradually abridged, and Venice came to be 
governed by an oligarchy. The oligarchical is perhaps the 
worst of all forms of government, and it is wonderful that the 
Venetian oligarchy did not sooner conduct the State to ruin. 
But the personal character of many of the Doges, and the in- 
domitable spirit of the people, saved Venice for centuries from 
the natural results of its vicious constitution. The times also 
favoured the great city of the Adriatic. There was no passage to 
the Indies round Africa, and the commerce of the east and west 
naturally enough was almost monopolised by the Venetians. 

Looking again along the stream of Venetian history, we see 
something happening in the year 1176, which is one of the 
great events of the middle ages. There has been a long and 
fierce struggle between Pope Alexander III. and the proud 
and triumphant Emperor of Germany, Frederic Barbarossa. 
For years the Pope has much the worst of it, and is forced 
to seek refuge in Venice from his imperial foe. But the 
Venetians, espousing his cause under their Doge Ziani, attack 
and utterly destroy Barbarossa’s fleet, off the Istrian coast. 
The haughty Emperor is humbled by this defeat and other 
misfortunes. He consents to a truce, and comes to Venice in 
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rson, to ratify the terms of peace. He lands at the 

iazzetta, that landing-place at the mouth of the Grand Canal, 
which has been trodden by so many famous personages. He 
is conducted by the Doge into the cathedral of St Mark, 
where the Pope sits enthroned in all his insignia, and sur- 
rounded by a blazing multitude of high ecclesiastical and civil 
functionaries. He approaches with uncovered head, and, 
flinging off his imperial mantle, casts himself down at the 
“holy father’s” feet, to kiss his toe in humble submission. 
Alexander, equal to the occasion, plants his foot twice upon the 
Emperor’s neck, in token of the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
over the civil power. Then the vaults of the glorious old 
cathedral ring with the triumphant strains of the Te Dewm, 
and the pride of the Papacy is at its height. On leaving the 
cathedral, the Emperor conducts the Pope to his horse, holds 
his stirrup while he mounts, and in other ways demeans him- 
self before his Holiness of Rome. Thus, the most warlike and 
powerful monarch of the age prostrates himself at the feet of 
an old man, whom he believes to be Christ’s vicegerent on 
earth. The force of superstition can go no further even in 
these days. Times are altered now, when the Roman pontiff 
is secretly despised, and only for political reasons endured by 
the most pious of his sceptred sons. A square marble slab, 
near the great door of the cathedral, marks the spot where 
Barbarossa submitted to the tread of the Pope’s foot. 

But what of “blind old Dandolo, Byzantium’s conquering 
foe?” Dandolo was elected Doge in 1192, when eighty-four 
years of age, and totally blind. But he seems to have had at 
the time all the fire, and nearly all the strength of youth. 
He instantly communicated new vigour to the Government, 
and displayed, in peace and war, extraordinary sagacity and 
valour. He formed, on advantageous terms, the fourth Crusade, 
stipulating with the other crusading powers for a lion’s share 
of the spoils of victory. When Constantinople was besieged 
and captured by the crusaders in 1203, the skill and courage 
of Dandolo and the Venetian forces, were pre-eminent. The 
blind old Doge was the first to strike the shore with his galley, 
and the glorious flag of Venice, with its winged lion of St 
Mark, was the first that was hoisted on the towers of the fall- 
ing city. Constantinople was taken, but three years after, in 
consequence of an usurper, Mourzouffle having mounted the 
imperial throne, it had to be taken again. The second siege 
was more protracted and tremendous than the first. The 
Greeks made a desperate defence, but the enthusiastic yet 
disciplined valour of Dandolo and his fellow crusaders proved 
irresistible. The spoils of the vanquished city were enormous, 
and were instantly divided among the greedy victors. The 
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gold and silver, the precious stones, the rich cloths, and other 
valuables of the kind, were carefully collected and distributed ; 
but many columns, statues, and other priceless works of ancient 
art, were ruthlessly destroyed, or ignorantly trampled under 
foot. One splendid prize, something nobler than mere gold or 
silver, was claimed by the Venetians. The four bronze horses, 
fine specimens of Greek art, which had in succession been 
among the proud ornaments of Alexandria, Rome, and Con- 
stantinople, were now conveyed to Venice, and placed above 
the central portico of the cathedral of St Mark. After pawing 
the air on their lofty pediments for nearly 600 years, they were 
seized by Napoleon when he conquered Venice in 1797, and 
sent to Paris, where they were erected on the arched gateway 
of the Place de Carousel. But in 1815, when France was 
compelled to disgorge so much of her plunder, they were re- 
stored to Venice, and mounted on their old position, where 
they still stand, the admired of all beholders. On the fall of 
Constantinople, Dandolo was loaded with honours ; and Venice, 
gaining large accessions of territory, reached the culminating 
point of her greatness. After performing a few other brilliant 
exploits in the east, Enrico Dandolo expired in his ninety- 
eighth year, leaving behind him a reputation as a statesman 
and a warrior which has given him the highest place among 
the Doges of Venice. He was buried in the magnificent 
church of St Sophia, so long the glory of the Greek capital. 
Soon after Dandolo’s time, war broke out between Venice 
and Genoa. The strife between the two great maritime 
republics continued for centuries, and was the source of dread- 
ful calamities to both. Venice could not brook a rival near 
her throne, and Genoa, full of bold, youthful aspirations, 
actually aimed at supplanting the proud mistress of the 
Adriatic. But no jealousy ever surpassed that which estranged 
from one another, and set at bitter variance, the Italian Repub- 
lics of the middle ages. The wars between Venice and Genoa 
for the monopoly of commerce and the dominion of the seas 
were among the most bloody and determined on record. Both 
states, during the long agony of contest, often bled at every 
pore ; but, on the whole, and in the end, the Genoese tri- 
umphed ; that is, after protracted and exhausting efforts, they 
inflicted fully more injury than they received. The sea fights 
and other struggles between the Venetians and the Genoese! 
were marked by many romantic incidents ; but they were pain- 
ful in the extreme, and of a fratricidal character. Italians 
shed one another’s blood like water, and often seemed to be 
engaged in a war of mutual extermination. In one battle, 
Lambe Doria, the Genoese Admiral, burned sixty-five and 
captured eighteen Venetian ships. Among his prisoners was 
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the famous traveller, Marco Polo, recently returned from his 
adventurous journeys, and lengthened residence in Tartary, 
China, and other almost wholly unknown regions of Asia. In 
a Genoese prison, Polo, with the aid of materials he had in his 
possession, began to prepare a narrative of his extraordinary 
travels. When at length revised and published, that narrative, 
discredited by many at first, was yet finally received as 
authentic. It made a profound impression over all Europe, 
stimulated the Portuguese to those exertions which led to 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and helped to inspire Columbus with those grand ideas 
which resulted in the greatest of all geographical exploits. 
Marco Polo regained his liberty, and was appointed a member 
of the Grand Council of Venice, where he died in 1328, 
greatly honoured by his countrymen. 

Two political changes materially affecting the fortunes of 
Venice, must here be noticed. The first is the “closing of the 
Council,” by which the composition of the great Council of the 
State, which elected the Doge, was restricted to the families 
which were represented in it at the time, A.D. 1297. The names 
of these families and their descendants, were carefully inscribed 
in Libro @ Oro, or Golden Book, from which every other name 
was jealously excluded. Thus was formed a most exclusive 
aristocracy, which monopolised the power and honours of the 
State. Had Venice, instead of following this retrograde and 
suicidal course, cautiously developed and guided the demo- 
cratic element in her society, she might have been saved from 
that decadence and decay which led to her inglorious fall. 
The other notable change in her constitution was the appoint- 
ment of the “Council of Ten,” in 1710, an aristocratic body 
invested with terrible powers, and destined to give a dark 
colour to Venetian history as long as the Republic lasted. It 
certainly served to give promptitude and strength to the ex- 
ecutive, but it acted like a civil inquisition in Venice, and was 
often guilty of execrable tyranny. 

We now come to the conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero, 
the subject of one of the tragedies of Byron. Faliero had served 
the State well as a general, having conquered the Hungarians 
at Zara, and forced that city to return to its allegiance. A 
powerful noble as well as a successful soldier, he was raised in 
due time to the office of Doge. He seems to have early felt 
impatient under the restraints now imposed upon the chief 
ruler of the Republic, and to have meditated striking a blow 
for that supreme_power which his predecessors once possessed. 
But an insult given him by a young gentleman of Venice 
having, as he thought, been punished by the Council of Forty 
with an insulting lenity, his rage pact shoe} and he actually 
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conspired with some desperate characters, to cut off the lead 
nobles and citizens of Venice, and make himself supreme lord 
of the State. This unprecedented conspiracy was discovered 
just in time to save Venice from a bloody revolution. The 
conspirators were taken and hanged successively between the 
red pillars on the piazzetta. The Doge himself, confronted 
with his accusers, did not deny his crime, but haughtily 
resigned himself to his fate. He was beheaded with great 
deliberation and ceremony, on the landing-place of the giant’s 
staircase, which leads from the inner court into the state room 
of the ducal palace, and by which the Doges, when elected, 
enter their official residence. In the grand Council Hall, 
immediately under the ceiling, the portraits of all the doges of 
Venice, many of them painted by the first masters, are arranged 
in chronological order, forming a brilliant and almost un- * 
matched array of historical effigies. But a black empty space 
is left, where the portrait of Marino Faliero should have been. 
The body of the decapitated Doge was quietly buried in the 
church of San Giovanni e Paolo, and there his tomb is to be 
seen at this day. 

Passing over the exploits of the two illustrious Venetian 
admirals, Pisani and Carlo Zeno, who, though often ill-requited, 
served their country with distinguished honour and success 
in the bloody contests with the Genoese, let us glance now 
at the story of the “two Foscari” that has gained a new lustre 
from the genius of Byron. Francesco Foscari, elected in 
1423, reigned as Doge during thirty-five years, which, on the 
whole, were prosperous for the republic. He repeatedly wished 
to resign his office, but the senate absolutely refused to accept 
his resignation. His son, Giacopo, married to a daughter of 
the illustrious house of Contarini, having been accused of 
accepting presents from foreign powers, was by the inhuman 
order of the Council of Ten, put to the torture in his father’s 
presence. Though generally believed to be quite innocent, 
the unhappy youth in his agony uttered words which were 
set down as a confession of guilt. He was consequently con- 
demned to banishment from Venice, and his wretched father 
was obliged to pronounce his sentence. Soon after, one of the 
ten was assassinated in the streets, and Giacopo Foscari, un- 
justly suspected of complicity in this crime, was seized at 
Treviso, where he resided in exile, brought back to Venice, 
and again cruelly tortured before his father’s eyes. His reason 
was for a while overcome by his mental and physical suffer- 
ing; but when it was restored, he was exiled to Candia. 
There he was compelled to remain even after the real author 
of the assassination had confessed his crime on his deathbed. 
But Giacopo, separated from his father, his wife, and children, 
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burned with an uncontrollable desire to revisit his native 
Venice, and wrote a letter to the Duke of Milan to intercede 
for him with the senate. He purposely left his letter open, 
that it might be seen by the spies of the Venetian Govern- 
ment, and that thus he might be summoned home to answer 
for his conduct. He is now conducted to Venice, charged with 
the heinous crime of having appealed for relief to a foreign 
potentate. He is brought before his relentless accusers and 
judges, who refuse to accept the real and pathetic explanation 
of his last proceeding ; he is for the third time subjected to the 
rack, and thirty times are his limbs tortured by the terrible 
cord; bleeding and agonized, he is borne into the ducal 
apartments, sentenced again to exile, the first year of which 
is to be passed in prison; permitted only to see his family 
before he departed, he is sent off to Candia, where soon in 

rison, his extraordinary sufferings are terminated by death. 

he elder Foscari, though he had formerly been compelled by 
the Great Council to swear he would not resign his office, was 
now compelled to abdicate by the Ten, who took it upon them 
to release him from his oath. The broken-hearted but digni- 
fied old man, insisted on leaving the palace by the giant’s 
staircase, as being the fit place of entrance and of exit for a 
Doge. He expired a few days after, as the bells of St Mark 
announced the accession of his successor. There is nothing in 
the annals of Venetian vengeance and cruelty more truly 
tragic than the story of the two Foscari. 

In the fifteenth century, Venice was at the height of her 
power and glory. She was the first of maritime states, and also 
ruled over extensive territories. The large and fertile plain 
between the Alps and the sea, known in modern times as 
Venezia, owned her sway. Cyprus and Candia also belonged 
to her, with the Morea, and many of the glorious Grecian isles. 
Dalmatia, Istria, and part of Albania, on the east side of the 
Adriatic, likewise formed part of her dominions. But she had 
factories or commercial establishments in Egypt, in the Levant, 
and on the shores of the Black Sea. She had also most of 
the carrying trade of the Mediterranean, and was the great 
emporium of the east and the west. Her manufactures, 
especially those of linen, silk, and glass, were unrivalled, and 
yielded her enormous yearly gains. Her commercial navy 
numbered 3000 ships, manned by 17,000 seamen ; her ships of 
war amounted to 350, and carried fully 19,000 naval com- 
batants. The wealth of her merchant princes was immense, 
and the resources of the State, tried by many terrible calami- 
ties, seemed practically inexhaustible. The splendour of the 
private and public buildings, the luxury of the nobles, and the 
general gaiety of the people, attracted and astonished visitors 
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from all parts of the world. Her architecture, felicitously 
combining the Oriental and Gothic styles, was a special wonder 
and delight to every stranger, as it is at this day. A spirit of 
intelligence and independence was also early developed in 
Venice by her commercial character and the political part she 
had to play. She often defied the anathemas of the Popes, 
and never submitted to them so servilely as many other 
European powers. Once and again she braved the terrors of a 
papal intediet in asserting her own rights, or pursuing her own 
policy. Soon after the invention of printing, the noble new 
art, so dreaded by Rome, was plied with great diligence and 
boldness within her walls. The Aldine printing press, which for 
nearly a century produced unrivalled editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics, testified not only to the literary taste, but to 
the free spirit of Venice. Dante, Petrarch, Erasmus, and other 
famous poets and men of letters received a warm welcome 
from the Venetians when they visited their city. Petrarch 
shewed his love for Venice by bequeathing to the library of St 
Mark a great number of valuable manuscripts. The legacy of 
the celebrated poet and scholar is religiously preserved in the 
ducal palace. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century dates the 
decline of Venetian grandeur and prosperity. The wonderful 
city that, like Rome of old, had grown into an empire, was 
destined to lose her territories in succession, and to shrink into 
her original condition. But her power, the growth of so many 
centuries, only expired gradually, and after some splendid 
efforts at revival. During the sixteenth century she put forth 
not a little of her old energy m peace and in war; yet the 
springs of her life were decidedly declining. The discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and of a new 
world in the west, now known as America, profoundly dis- 
turbed the old channels of commerce, developed the navies of 
England, France, and Holland, and thus completely under- 
mined the ancient supremacy of Venice. But the battle of 
Lepanto, fought in 1571, shed a fresh glory on the Venetian 
arms. The fleets of Venice and Spain, under Don John of 
Austria, completely defeated the Turks in that famous fight. 
It will be remembered that Cervantes was wounded, and lost 
the use of his left hand at Lepanto; a calamity which, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from wielding either the sword or 
the pen. Towards the end of the century, Venice was in- 
volved in a terrible contest with Rome. Pope Paul V., assert- 
ing some of the highest claims of the Papacy in reference to 
ecclesiastical persons and monastic establishments, laid the 
Venetian Republic under an interdict, and excommunicated the 
Doge and all his subjects. But the Doge and senate sternly 
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defied the thunders of Rome. They were powerfully assisted 
in maintaining such an independent attitude by the pen of 
Paolo Sarpi, the intrepid monk who has so terribly exposed 
the tactics of Rome, in his “History of the Council of 
Trent.” The Venetians completely triumphed over Rome, 
and never, we believe, has any subsequent Pope followed the 
fatal example of Paul V. Sarpi, beloved and admired by his 
countrymen, died at Venice in a good old age, though on one 
occasion he was nearly killed by the poignards of papal 
assassins. 

But if, in the sixteenth century, the power of Venice was on 
the decline, art greatly flourished within her walls. A school 
of painters arose which stands among the highest in the 
world. The two brothers Bellini, men of high genius, belonged 
rather to the preceding century ; but one of them died in 1501, 
and the other in 1512. Many admirable specimens of their 
powers are still found in the churches and other public build- 
ings of Venice. Then comes Georgione, a great genius who 
died early ; next Sebastian del Piombo, a portrait and histori- 
cal painter of high rank. Bordone, Pordenone, and others, 
rivalled these masters ; but the greatest of all, Titian, eclipsed 
every predecessor, and carried the Venetian school to the 
height of its glory. This renowned painter was born in 1477, 
and early studied his art under the Bellinis. He soon rose to 
the highest eminence in Venice, and his fame spread over all 
Europe. Emperors, kings, popes, and princes vied with one 
another in doing him honour, and seeking to obtain the produc- 
tions of his pencil. As a master of colour Titian is perhaps un- 
rivalled. Nothing can surpass the gorgeous splendour and 
harmonious glow of his pictures. His fertility was equal to 
his genius. After pouring forth his brilliant productions with 
a rapid hand during a long life, he died, painting, in his 
ninety-ninth year. Tintoretto, a contemporary and imitator 
of Titian, almost equals him in merit and renown. We are 
not sure but Mr Ruskin places him fully higher than his 
master ; but our great modern critic is apt to be a little ca- 
pricious in his praise, and to have his special favourites in art. 
Paul Veronese, a native of Verona, is another great name in 
Venetian painting. He introduced a school of his own, and 
had not a few distinguished disciples. The only other name 
which we can here single out from those that follow is 
Canaletti. The productions of this remarkable painter, chiefly 
views in Venice, are very numerous, and are scattered over all 
' the galleries of Europe. 

There are two distinguished Venetian names, great in 
Italian literature, which we must here introduce, Goldoni, the 
dramatist, and Ugo Foscolo, the poet and critic. They both 
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belong to the last period of Venetian history, and their genius 
shed a lustre on their Joved Republic, as it was verging to its 
fall. Goldoni was born at Venice in 1707, and received the 
first part of his education at Rome. Originally intended by 
his father for the stage, he studied a while for the church, and 
finally become an advocate. But he soon abandoned the legal 
profession, and took to dramatic literature. He became the 
most popular writer of comedies that Italy had ever known. 
The manners and morals, the foibles and vices of his country- 
men, he exhibited and exposed in countless plays with extra- 
ordinary skill and humour. At Bologna, Florence, Paris, and 
Venice, he successively exercised his talents, and brought out 
the productions of his genius. But it was in his native city 
that he found the freest scope for his remarkable powers, and 
that his popularity reached its utmost height. He died at 
Paris in 1793, while the Revolution was running its wild 
career. The house in which he was born, near the church of 
the Frari, is one of the sights of Venice, and the memory of 
the great dramatist is very dear to the Venetians. It is but 
justice to say that Goldoni wrote on the side of morality, and 
in his own fashion iashed the vices and follies of his age with 
unsparing severity. 

Nicolo Ugo Foscolo, of Venetian extraction, was born in the 
island of Zante in 1778, and prosecuted his early studies at 
Venice. He soon shewed a high genius for poetry ; and the 
dismemberment of the Venetian republic in 1797 kindled 
within him a flame of patriotism which gave a direction and a 
colour to his whole life. At Milan and Genoa, during the 
reign of Napoleon I., he carried on his literary Jabours, and 
indulged the patriotic aspirations of his noble spirit. In the 
0) 1808, he was appointed Professor of Eloquence at Pavia ; 

ut his chair, with others of a similar kind over Italy, was 
soon suppressed, as being dangerous to the Government. 
Foscolo, after various vicissitudes, at length took refuge in 
England, in 1816, and soon so mastered the English language 
- that he was able to contribute to some of our leading Reviews. 
He was universally esteemed, both in this country and on the 
continent, as a man of fine literary genius, a true poet, and a 
magnanimous patriot. He died near London, in 1827, leav- 
ing a name peculiarly dear to his countrymen. 

The Venetian Republic expired in 1797, having surrendered 
to Buonaparte, and been by him handed over with most of 
her territories to Austria. The conduct of Buonaparte towards 
Venice has been universally.condemned as harsh and heartless; 
but the vacillation and weakness of the Venetians, under their 
last Doge, Luigi Manini, did much to provoke the doom that 
overtook them. How the Austrians ruled Venice, and how 
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Venice detested the Austrian rule, is known to all the world. 
In that year of revolutions, 1848, the Venetians, led by Daniel 
Manin, a true patriot and hero, revolted against Austria, and 
—— resisted for several months the Austrian army under 

adetzky. But worn out by famine and disease, they capitu- 
lated on the 24th August 1849. The noble Manin retired to 
Paris, where he lived in honourable poverty till his death in 
1857. His remains have recently been transported to his 
beloved Venice, and consigned to a venerated tomb. 

In 1859, Victor Emmanuel, in consequence of a series of 
events still fresh in the public memory, was proclaimed king 
of Italy. But Rome and Venice, each with a considerable 
Italian territory attached to it, were excepted from his new 
dominions. Garibaldi’s wild attempt in 1862 to conquer 
Rome failed at Aspromonte ; but the short and sharp war 
between Prussia a Austria, in 1866, led to the cession of 
Venezia to France, and its final annexation to Italy. The 
entry of King Victor Emmanuel into his city of Venice was 
one of the most touching and splendid pageants of our times. 
The Venetians, delivered from the yoke of Austria, had just 
freely voted themselves over to the sway of the honest and 
constitutional king. They were prepared, therefore, to give 
him a reception worthy of their city and the occasion of his 
entry. A procession suited to the genius of the place was 
planned, and the effect was overwhelming. The king and his 
suite, having arrived at the railway station, embarked in a 
splendid gondola, a barge of royal state ; and seated conspicu- 
ously with his two sons, Prince Humbert and Prince Amadeus, 
sailed slowly down the Grand Canal, attended by the princi 
citizens, the representatives of many old Venetian families, 
and by many other patriotic Italians, all in their private 
gondolas rowed by gondoliers in gayest liveries, while salvos 
of artillery thundered from the arsenal, Italian flags of all 
dimensions and at all heights fluttered in the breeze, and the 
enthusiastic cries of a liberated people rent the air. Having 
reached the landing place at the piazzetta, near the granite 
pillar crowned with the winged lion of St Mark, a spot where 
popes, kings, and emperors landed in the proud historic days 
of Venice, Victor Emmanuel stepped ashore, and proceeded to 
the great piazza, filled with a dense mass of human beings ; 
and there was he met by the Patriarch and his clergy, the 
military chiefs, and the officials of the city, who, amidst the 
deafening acclamations of the multitude, welcomed him as their 
king. The three towering flagstaffs in front of the glorious 
old cathedral, that originally gave to the winds the ensigns of 
Venice, but had for seventy painful years borne the hated 
colours of Austria, now proudly sustained the white, red, and 
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green gonfalons of Italy. No language can do justice to the 
stirring and tumultuous enthusiasm of the scene. Venice, 
that had long mourned in the dust, like a broken-hearted 
widow, was now delivered from her despair. The glory of 
departed ages seemed to descend upon her palaces and towers. 
Thousands of her noblest children wept for joy, and poured 
out their thanks to God for giving them the triumph of such 
a day. 

But let us glance again at the old city of the sea in the light 
of modern experience, and speak of what we saw and felt in 
August 1867. The stranger’s first day in Venice should be 
devoted to a general view of the city, and to such sights as he 
can most easily combine with a good circuit along the princi- 
pal canals, The ducal palace and St Mark’s may properly be 
reserved for a second or a third day’s exploration. Our party, 
therefore, were early afloat in a two-oared gondola on the 
Grand Canal, bent on giving much of our first day to the sun, 
the air, the waters, and the palaces of Venice. What ranges 
of historic palaces, some brightly renovated, others, glorious in 
decay, rose on either hand! What an air of enchantment 
enveloped the whole scene! The gorgeous city, sitting proudly 
on the sea, looked like a vision of romance and not a sober 
reality. But breaking through the spell that first bound us, 
we examined with all the coolness we could command, the 
noble buildings on each side of the Grand Canal as we floated 
gently along, or paused to feast our admiration. The magni- 
ficent and high-domed church of Santa Maria della Salute, so 
conspicuous in many views of Venice, rose grandly on our left 
as we began to sail past the two rows of palaces. Then these 
palaces, with historic names and pillared fronts, haunted with 
memories of love, and pride, and war, dazzled both the eye and 
mind. Among the first is the Palazzo Contarini, a specimen 
of the richest Venetian Gothic, the ancient home of a family 
that gave eight Doges to Venice. Now it is the noble Palazzo 
Cornaro, erected in 1532 by Sansovino, that great architect 
and sculptor who, though by birth a Florentine, yet flourished 
in Venice, and devoted his genius to her embellishment. 
Farther on is the Palazzo Cavalli, the residence of the Count 
de Chambord, representative of the elder branch of the French 
Bourbons ; and a little farther, on the left, is the Palazzo Foscari, 
a richly ornamented building, where the old deposed Doge and 
broken-hearted father died so tragically. Yet in this stately 
palace many foreign kings and princes, when visiting Venice, 
often took up their abode, and passed their time in revelry. 
But we need not here go over all the famous pieces of archi- 
tecture that line the great highway of Venice, or glance at the 
histories recalled by the Palazzos Balbi, Pisani, Grimani, 
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Bembo, Manini, and others as fair and as celebrated. We 
must except, however, the Palazzo Mocenigo, called often the 
Palazzo Byron, the residence of the noble poet from 1816 to 
1819, and the scene of some of his wildest revels. It is sad 
that a genius who has done more to awaken among us an 
interest in Venice than any modern Englishman, should have 
run to such an excess of riot in that city. The place that he 
so glorified with his poetry was specially signalised by his vice 
and folly ; and there he probably prepared himself for prema- 
ture decay and an early grave. 

But we approach the richly-decorated old marble bridge, 
the Rialto, or bridge of the “ deep stream,” spanning the Grand 
Canal in the middle of Venice. That “deep stream,” which 
divides the city, as the Thames divides London, is the largest 
of the three hundred canals of Venice, and is, or was, the 
principal channel of the Brenta. The famous bridge, associ- 
ated with the very heart, or commercial centre, of old Venice, 
was begun in 1588, and finished in two years. Like all the 
other great buildings of the city, it was founded on thousands 
of wooden piles, and has firmly stood for ages. It sustains 
two rows of shops, and is like a curious arcade suspended 
over the water. The neighbouring streets, full of secondary 
shops, betray traces of departed grandeur. Once around 
the Rialto the merchants of Venice most did congregate ; 
and fancy still peoples the place with the Shylocks and 
Antonios of former days. We are reminded also that not far 
from this once busy spot immortalised by a few lines of 
Shakspeare, stands the palace of the Doge Cristofero Moro, 
the original of Othello. 

Having thus recalled some of the haunting memories of the 
Grand Canal, we step into the noble church of the Frari, full of 
famous monuments. The tombs of Titian and Canova, gorgeous 
and artistic, are worthy of these two great Venetians. They 
are like altars reared to the genius of painting and sculpture. 
There are also, in this church of the Frari, monuments of 
Doges, bishops, and other notables, with many fine paintings, 
one a magnificent specimen of Titian. Walking round from 
altar to altar, we see much to admire and something to con- 
demn. ‘There is much glorious art, but also a good deal of 
false taste, and some boastful inscriptions over the ashes of the 
dead. We next visit the neighbouring church of San Rocco, 
with its Scuolo, a beautiful building dear to art. It is the 
saint’s day, and the church is full of holiday worshippers. 
The whole scene ihside, the pictures, the music, both vocal 
and instrumental, the joyous crowds of old people and young, 
strike us as peculiarly Venetian. Religion here is made very 
sprightly and amusing. But both in France, his native country, 
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and in Italy, San Rocco, or St Roque, is a very popular saint. 
He is the patron of all who are et of the plague, and there- 
fore has been long a favourite in Venice, which has as often 
and as grievously been afflicted with pestilence as any city in 
Europe. The church is bright with glorious paintings by 
Titian, illustrative of the life of the saint. The Scuolo con- 
tains upwards of sixty of Tintoretto’s pictures, all worthy of 
that great master, whom some are inclined to place above 
Titian himself. Mr Ruskin, who has given such a fresh glory 
to “the Stones of Venice” by his masterly criticism and 
glowing eloquence, declares the Scuolo of San Rocco to be one 
of the most precious sanctuaries of art in all Italy. 

But to crowd as much work as possible into the first of the 
few days we have to spend in Venice, we next devote some 
hours to the Academy of Fine Arts. Here we find walls all 
aglow with brilliant creations of the Venetian school. The 
masterpiece of Titian, the Assumption of the Virgin, is here, 
and other prized works of the great colourist. But choice 
works of the Bellinis, Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto, and other 
great masters, compete for our admiration. While gazing at 
the masterpiece of Titian, we are reminded of a calamity that 
just a few hours before has destroyed another famed work of 
that master, “The Martyrdom of St Peter.” A fire in the 
sacristy of the great church of San Giovanni e Paolo had con- 
sumed that very morning, not only the splendid Titian, but 
some other valuable pictures, and a variety of fine sculptures 
in wood and in marble. A candle left burning by the careless- 
ness of an official had done an irreparable injury to art which 
was next day deplored over all Europe. On leaving the 
Academy, sated and bewildered with beauty, we looked into 
some other churches, the Greek Church of St George among 
the rest. The patron saint of England, if he ever existed, or 
ever was a saint, is in high repute among the Greeks, and 
gives his name to their chief church in Venice. We find the 
said church to be a large building, of imposing proportions, 
full of second-rate paintings, and enormous candles, some of 
which are as tall and thick as the masts of a big barge. There 
are, of course, no statues or images, as these are an abomination 
to the Greeks; but that seems the main distinction between 
them and the idolatrous Romans. 

Before winding up the delightful labours of the day, we 
dashed off in our gondola to the Lido, that long slip of an island 
that shields Venice from the Adriatic. We landed where, fifty 
years before, Lord Byron often landed when he went to have a 
gallop along the pebbly beach of the Adriatic. The poet’s 
horses, which he kept on the Lido, were probably at that time 
the only steeds within hail of Venice ; for no sort of carriage 
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is needed or used, and no kind of horsemanship is known in 
that city of canals and gondolas. The Lido is full of gardens, 
vineyards, and pasture grounds, which contribute to the delight 
and support of the Venetians. Not content with an afternoon 
visit, we returned to it in the evening, when the moon shed 
upon the calm smooth waters an exquisite silver sheen. The 
delicate air, gently bracing after the heat of the day, breathed 
for us fresh enjoyment. We lingered in the scene of enchant- 
ment as if unwilling to return ; but at last, retracing our watery 
way, with the fairy-like lights of the city twinkling before our 
eyes, we landed near the two famed pillars of the piazzetta, 
and soon found ourselves in the crowded piazza of St Mark. 

Here all Venice seemed to be enjoying itself in the cool 
night air. The piazza, or place, is perhaps the noblest in the 
world ; certainly none is finer, more ancient, or more celebrated. 
For centuries the heart of Venice has beat and throbbed in 
this open space, enclosed with magnificent architecture, and 
echoing with the voices of the past. We found it in all its 
evening glory, filled with people listening to the strains of 
military music, joyously promenading, sipping coffee, smoking 
cigars, or reading the journals of the day. Some were evi- 
dently immersed in political discussions, for the Austrians were 
gone, and Venice was free. If the stones of the piazza could 
speak, what histories they might tell! Tyranny and liberty, 
gaiety and cruelty, have in turn triumphed and figured on that 
spot. There civic commotion has often surged and heaved like 
the waves of the Adriatic; and there Venice, in her gayer 
hours, has specially shewn herself— 

‘* The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

It is now by day and night a scene of quiet business and 
harmless enjoyment ; not likely henceforth to witness civic 
broils, or the pride and circumstance of glorious war. 

The morning of next day we devoted to the ducal palace, 
that building which, by means of picture, print, and photo- 
graph, not to speak of eloquent descriptions like those of 
Ruskin, is probably better known to the public eye than any 
other of the great buildings of Europe. Its double rows of 
richly adorned marble pillars, their capitals actually laden with 
sculptured wealth, give it what may be called a superb 
oriental aspect, though the spirit of the best Gothic architecture 
is everywhere present. The genius of the east and the west 
meet and harmoniously blend in this glorious pile. We enter 
the vast and impbdsing inner court, ascend the giant’s stair- 
case, and soon traverse the lofty apartments of state, which, for 
noble proportions, splendid ornamentation, grand pictures, 
and historic memories, are not surpassed in the world. The 
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hall of the Grand Council is specially magnificent, worthy of 
“the potent, grave, and reverend signiors” of ancient Venice, 
glowing with eloquent canvass, rich in old memorials, and 
exhibiting, as a sort of frieze next the ceiling, a long series of 
portraits of the Doges, with an expressive blank left where the 
portrait of Marino Faliero should have been placed. Other 
grand apartments, equally rich in ornament, invite our steps 
and dazzle our eyes. The Presence Chamber contains the 
throne of the Doge and the crimson seats of the other high 
dignitaries of Venice. There the ambassadors of foreign kings 
and emperors were received in regal state, and many high 
ceremonies were performed. We admire it like the other great 
rooms, and then pass into the hall of the Council of Ten, and 
the hall of the Three Inquisitors who pronounced the doom of 
state criminals. Soon we stand on the Ponte de Sospiri, or 
Bridge of Sighs, crossed of old by so many who went to hear, 
or had heard, their sentence of death. There are in connection 
with the palace, cells near the roof, and cells down below, dark 
and dismal, once used as prisons. In one of the upper cells, 
Silvio Pellico languished ten years. Crossing the Bridge of 
Sighs, that connects the palace with a large prison on the other 
side of a canal, we descend into dreary chambers of death, and 
see where the condemned criminal made his last confession to 
the priest, where he was strangled or garotted, and where his 
lifeless body was flung out into the waters below. The whole 
scene breathes of the stern justice or dark cruelty of former 
ages, when even the most civilised governments relied on force 
and severity, not on persuasion or public Opinion. 

But the cathedral of St Mark! how can justice be done to it 
in any paper like this! For it is one of the greatest architec- 
tural glories of the world, and only the pen of a Ruskin can 
delineate its marvels of constructive and ornamental art. 
Like the palace to which it is contiguous, it was founded fully 
more than a thousand years ago. After suffering from fire and 
various accidents, it was gradually finished, its floors and roof 
being inlaid with gorgeous mosaics, and the exterior brought 
to that form which it now possesses. Its highly decorated 
doors, its fine oriental domes, its mosaic-wrought ornaments, 
its altars, screens, and pictures make a rich harmonious whole 
which enchains the eye, and strongly excites the imagination. 
We walked up and down the glorious interior, admiring all 
above and around, but struck with the unevenness of various 
parts of the floor, worn with innumerable feet, or gradually 
sinking with the foundations of the building. It remains to 
be seen whether the wooden piles on which the great erections 
of Venice are reared will endure as the rock of the mountains, 
or yield and give way in the lapse of ages. But of late St 
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Mark’s has undergone great repairs, which have added to its 
stability, and restored much of its ancient beauty. 

The lofty Campanile, or Bell Tower, so conspicuous in the 
Piazza, and such a feature in every view of Venice, next drew 
our attention. It is certainly one of the finest towers in the 
world, and is greatly lauded by Ruskin. Begun in 902, it was 
ovly finished in 1510. Ascending by a series of inclines along 
the walls in the interior, up which Buonaparte is said to have 
ridden on a pony, we stood at a height of 300 feet, and sur- 
veyed at leisure the magnificent scene. The city with all its 
churches and towers, the surrounding isles, the blue rim of the 
Adriatic, the plains of Venezia, the majestic Alps in the dis- 
tance, with the far Friuli mountains, all bright in sunshine, 
or occasionally obscured with a shimmering summer haze, made 
up as brilliant and varied a landscape as the imagination itself 
can call into visionary existence. The bells of the tower are 
associated with the history of Venice. On many state occa- 
sions they had a voice which the people of the city well under- 
stood, and either loved or dreaded to hear. 

The trade of Venice, in spite of the new-gained liberty, 
had not begun to revive. We learned that many of the work- 
ing classes wanted employment, and that the shipping in the 
harbour had not begun to increase. The commerce, which for 
a century back has been diverted from Venice to Genoa or 
Trieste, had not begun to return. Lines of steamers from 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, statedly called at Venice, but 
had not materially contributed to its trading prosperity. But 
the railway over the Brenner Pass, connecting Italy with the 
Tyrol and Germany, was about to be opened, and the Vene- 
tians were hoping that a new steam-boat line would, in conse- 
quence, be established between Alexandria and their city, for 
the purpose of conveying the cotton and other products of 
Egypt to the north of Italy and the central regions of Europe. 
It was impossible in the meantime to deny that, in a com- 
mercial point of view, Venice had a forlorn and desolate look. 
The capital and energy that had been forsaking her for so many 
years had not in any perceptible degree come back. Her har- 
bours and arsenals had still a deserted appearance, and spoke 
more of departed than of reviving prosperity. No fleets, com- 
mercial or warlike, floated in her waters. The only conspicuous 
vessels were two Italian frigates that had been in the battle of 
Lissa, and whose iron-plated sides still bore the dints of 
Austrian balls. ss 

The patriotic feeling of the Venetians has of late been 
strongly excited, as the following story will affectingly shew. 
Walking in the eastern part of Venice one evening, we came 
upon a square or piazza, bearing the name of Bandiera, and at 
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one corner of it stood a plain but expressive monument, 
apparently quite new, commorating the names and deaths of 
the two brothers Bandiera, and another Italian patriot, who 
were shot by the King of Naples in 1844. Attilio and Emilio 
Bandiera were sprung from a noble Venetian family, and their 
father was an admiral in the Austrian service. They were 
themselves officers in the same service, but, fired with a lofty 
patriotism, they abandoned their profession, and fled for safety to 
Corfu. Inthe summer of 1844, they landed with a small force in 
Calabria, to test the spirit of the kingdom of Naples, then groan- 
ing under a miserable tyranny. Betrayed by traitors in the 
camp, they fell into the hands of the merciless King “ Bomba,” 
and after a hasty trial, were shot in the public square of Cosenza. 
With their latest breath they cried “Viva l’Italia.” The memory 
of these young men is dear to all patriotic Italians, and has done 
much to keep alive in Italy that intense love of liberty and 
nationa] independence which has led to such splendid results. 
It is interesting to know, that no sooner were the Austrians 
out of Venice than the Venetians reared a touching monument 
to the memory of their martyred countrymen, and called one 
of their old squares by their immortal name. 

As Protestants, we were naturally anxious to learn how 
religious liberty had been accepted by the Venetians, and 
whether it was bearing any practical fruits in their city. We 
were glad to find that the gospel had already been preached 
with effect in the place, and that a promising Waldensian 
Church had been formed. No sooner were the Austrians out 
of Venice in 1866, than the intrepid and eloquent Gavazzi 
entered the city, and preached evangelical doctrine to vast 
assemblages of people. His bold denunciations of Rome, 

olitical and religious, also served to prepare the way for the 
Sen J. M‘Dougal, Free Church minister at Florence, and 
certain Waldensian ministers, who sowed precious seed which 
soon began to bear blessed fruit. We found a Waldensian 
pastor, Signor Comba, a man of real ability and energy, 
carrying on his work with great success in the very heart of 
Venice. Almost under the shadow of the church of San 
Giovanni e Paolo he had his headquarters, and in an exten- 
sive old mansion plied all ordinary means of evangelistic 
usefulness. The premises contained his church, his dwelling- 
house, and accommodation for his schools. We learned that 
not a few genuine converts from Romanism belonged to his 
flock ; also that a very large number of catechumens were 
under his care, and were ‘likely soon to be admitted to church 
membership. On the Sabbath evening we attended divine 
service in his church. In a very large apartment, to which 
was attached a series of small rooms or recesses, an eager and 
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animated congregation was assembled, composed not entirely 
of the artizan class, but containing a considerable number of 
educated or professional people. Signor Comba, according to 
his wont on Sabbath evenings, took up a controversial topic, and 
with an eloquence worthy of Gavazzi himself, exposed the errors 
of the Church of Rome. His audience was rapt in attention, 
and repeatedly gave vent to their feelings of approbation. A 
murmur of applause, or a smile of enjoyment, expressed the 
satisfaction with which they followed the arguments and 
responded to the appeals of the preacher. We could not help 
thinking what very different scenes these sombre old Venetian 
halls must have witnessed in their time ; what gay revelries, 
what dark intrigues or superstitious observances may have 
once been carried on in the place which was now sacred to 
spiritual freedom, and echoed with the glad sounds of the gos- 
pel. At the conclusion of the service we congratulated Signor 
Comba on the promising aspect of the Waldensian Mission in 
Venice, and he told us what great encouragement he continually 
received in carrying on his work. He expressed his high sense 
of the invaluable services of Mr Colton, the American consul, 
who had been one of the best friends of the gospel in Venice. 
This tribute to Mr Colton was fully borne out by our personal 
acquaintance with that estimable man. We met at his house, 
we inay also add, the British vice-consul, and found that the 
two representatives of kindred nations acted together in the 
most amicable manner. It is but right further to state that 
the Free Church of Scotland has, from the very outset, rendered 
valuable assistance to the Waldensian cause in Venice. Fora 
great part of the year a minister or probationer of that church 
has been stationed there, to hold Sabbath services in English, 
and co-operate with the Waldensian pastor in every possible 
way. It would appear that the gospel has met with more 
success in Venice than in most of the other great cities of Italy. 
The religious seutiment is stronger among the Venetians than 
among the Milanese, for example, and Venice promises to 
stand above Milan as a city where the true light shines. Let us 
hope that a new and higher glory may yet gild the towers of 
of the discrowned Queen of the Adriatic. 

On Monday the 19th August 1867, we left Venice for Turin 
and the Waldensian valleys, with but a faint expectation of 
ever seeing the glorious old city again. But on the 26th 
August 1869, we found ourselves once more in Venice. Mak- 
ing a rapid journey through some of the grander and less 
frequented regions-of Switzerland, we had travelled from 
Lucerne along the St Gothard route to Andermatt, and thence 
ascended the Oberalp, and gone down the magnificent valley 
of the Vorder Rhein to Coire, whence, by the grand and 
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desolate Albula Pass we had descended into the Engadine, 
and proceeded to that charming mountain village Pontresina, 

from which one of our party climbed the lofty Piz Languard, 

and obtained a sublime prospect of a vast and calm ocean of 
majestic mountains, capped or streaked with everlasting snow. 
From this region we had crossed the Bernina Pass into the 
Valtelline, one of the noblest of Italian valleys, from which, by 
Bormio, we made our way, at some risk, over the magnificent 
Stelvio, by far the highest of European passes. Descending in 
the midst of glorious weather into the Tyrol, we had gone 
down the valley of the Adige to Botzen, and thence by rail- 
way pursued our way to Verona and Venice. 

We found the charm of Venice as great as ever ; for to those 
who enter into the spirit of its history and architecture it 
grows in beauty and in interest upon increased acquaintance. 
The weather was brilliant, though fully too hot for the northern 
constitution ; the evening air to our feeling was delicious, and 
the moon-lit waters had their old enchantment. We took the 
opportunity of seeing some of the sights we had missed during 
our former visit. First we went to the island of Murano to 
see some of the famous glass works Venetian glass, in various 
splendid or curious forms, has been celebrated for a thousand 
years. Some remarkable secrets have always been connected 
with its manufacture, and for many centuries it commanded 
the markets of Europe. Venetian mirrors have long been 
rivalled in England, France, and Germany; but Venetian 
glass beads, many kinds of which are wonderfully beautiful, 
bear the palm of excellence at this day. We saw through one 
extensive glass work, and witnessed some highly interesting 
processes which displayed the beauty of the art and the skill 
of the workman. Some of the highest specimens of manufac- 
turing skill do not appear to be submitted to public inspection ; 
but the results, in the shape of most brilliant productions in 
coloured glass, are to be seen at the manufactories, and in many 
of the shops of Venice. Some thousands of people are em- 
ployed in the Murano glass works, and the glass manufacture 
is one of the chief sources of what remains of ancient Venetian 
prosperity. 

We next visited the Arsenal, once a magnificent and busy 
scene, but now the very picture of departed | greatness. If the 
ducal palace and the Cathedral of St Mark were the chief archi- 
tectural glories, and the Rialto the commercial centre, the 
Arsenal was the very life and strength of old Venice. In its 
basins and building yards were built or refitted those mighty 
fleets that ruled the Adriatic and Mediterranean. The 
Arsenal gave Venice its vast offensive and defensive power, as 
was proved of old by a hundred bloody wars. We'found in it no 
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ships whatever, and saw no symptoms of shipbuilding. But 
we heard of a few contracts for building some small vessels, 
which promised to put a little life into the deserted yards. 
We entered by a splendid gate, adorned with statues, and 
guarded by the huge marble lions brought from Athens in 
1685. Our principal object was to see the splendid armoury, 
in which are preserved so many precious relics illustrative of 
Venetian history. We gaze with wonder at a splendid crimson 
silk flag taken from the Turks at Lepanto, and at many suits 
of armour which figured in the famous contest. Here is the 
armour worn by Henry IV. of France, gifted by himself to the 
Venetian Republic! Thesword, buckler, and helm of the redoubt- 
able Doge, Ziani, next solicit attention ; but they are rivalled 
in interest by multitudes of similar memorials of valiant chiefs 
and famous fights. We were specially struck with a genuine 
revolver, and an equally genuine breech-loading musket, each 
of them several centuries old. It would appear that new 
ideas in firearms are not so common as many suppose. The 
principle of the revolver and of the breechloader in the Vene- 
tian Arsenal seemed to be exactly the same as that which 
we see more effectively carried out in the celebrated modern 
weapons. 

We examined with peculiar interest a model of the famous 
Bucentaur, or Doge’s state galley, and also the remains of its 
veritable mast. ‘The annual ceremony of the “ wedding of the 
Adriatic” by the Doge of Venice, is one of the most picturesque 
things in history. About the year 1170, Pope Alexander III, 
grateful for Venetian protection, gave the Doge Sebastiano 
Ziani a gold ring with which to wed the sea, in token of the 
great Republic’s maritime sovereignty. He is also said to 
have formally invested Venice with the dominion of the 
Adriatic, and to have directed the annual ceremony of the 
espousals to take place on Ascension Day. Accordingly every 
year, in the month of May, the Doge, accompanied by the chief 
officers of state, the foreign ambassadors, and other magnates, 
all magnificently attired, sailed in the Bucentaur from the 
Piazzetta out a little way into the open sea, and dropped into the 
waves a gold ring, with all due ceremony, and uttering certain 
words of betrothal. He then heard mass in the Church of 
San Nicolas on the Lido, and returned in equal state to his 
palace, where he presided in the evening over a grand banquet 
given to a brilliant company. The music, the costumes, the 
scenic display, and the gay festivities connected with this 
famous ceremoniat are faithfully described in all histories of 
Venice. The Bucentaur, a singularly shaped and richly 
decorated barge, with two decks, and a hundred feet in length, 
was impelled by one hundred and sixty rowers, who, with 
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forty auxiliary sailors, composed her crew. The name is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of the word Ducentorum, signifying 
a ship for two hundred men. Several Bucentaurs must have 
been constructed since the Ascension Day fete was instituted. 
The last was built in 1727, and was destroyed by the French 
in 1797, the year of the fall of Venice. Of all the English 
poets who have alluded to the famous wedding of the Adriatic, 
Wordsworth has touched upon the subject most felicitously:— 
** Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 

And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice the eldest child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free, 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And when she took unto herself a mate 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea.” 

No stranger in Venice should fail to visit the Armenian 
Convent, in the isle of San Lazaro, near the mouth of the 
Grand Canal. In that convent, for eight months during his 
residence in Venice, Lord Byron studied the Armenian lan- 
guage, under the tuition of some of the intelligent monks. 
We made a point of visiting the establishment, which we 
found most complete. One of the brothers shewed us over the 
premises, and explained to us all objects of interest. Byron’s 
signature is duly displayed in one room. We learned that 
but one monk is now in the convent who remembers the noble 
Englishman. On our asking our conductor what progress 
Byron made in his Armenian studies, he significantly replied, 
“very good progress for a poet.” But the fact is, that Byron 
was an excellent student, and learned more of the language 
than most men would have done in the time. We were spe- 
cially struck with the chapel, the printing establishment, and 
the library. In one small room there is a complete collection 
of the books and pamphlets that have issued from the printing 
press of the intelligent and industrious monks. We purchased 
a curious collection of Turkish proverbs, and found them really 
wise and witty. But we also procured what we specially 
valued as a literary curiosity, an Armenian translation of the 
4th canto of “ Childe Harold,” printed alongside of the English 
original. The mouks of San Lazaro, surpassing most of their 
Latin. brothers in intelligence, have acquired not a little pro- 
perty, live in great comfort, and are held in general respect. 

We found the Waldensian congregation greatly increased in 
numbers, and accommodated in a much more commodious 
building. A fine old palace, the Palazzo Cavagnis, had been 
purchased through the liberality of British and American 
friends, and given over to the Waldensians for their evan- 
gelistic purposes. A handsome house for the minister, a 
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spacious church, accommodation for schools, and residences 
for the masters, were all furnished by the capacious structure 
which, in other days, had been the abode of a distinguished 
Venetian family. Signor Comba had been labouring in his 
vocation with remarkable success, and had admitted into church 
communion more than two hundred intelligent and genuine 
converts from popery. We attended his Sabbath school in the 
morning, and found it conducted much after the fashion of 
similar schools in our own land. Nothing but pure and simple 
Scriptural instruction was given, and the teachers appeared to 
be quite absorbed in their work. In the evening we attended 
divine service, and heard Signor Comba deliver a vigorous 
and telling lecture on the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles ; which is a very awkward passage of Scripture for the 
Church of Rome, as the preacher did not fail to shew. The 
audience, which was large and intelligent, was evidently much 
impressed by the lessons of divine truth which were set before 
it in strong contrast with the doctrines and practices of the 
Papacy. Signor Comba is undoubtedly the right man in the 
right place, and he is faithfully assisted by a Waldensian 
licentiate who is well qualified for the work of an evangelist. 
Two male and two female teachers conduct the schools in con- 
nection with the mission in Venice. According to the true 
Protestant idea of such a mission, popular education is closely 
conjoined with the preaching of the gospel. 

The philosophy of Venetian history is a wide and weighty 
subject, on which we cannot here formally enter. But a few 
general remarks on the past position of Venice we may ven- 
ture, in conclusion, to offer. It is impossible not to see that 
the great city of the Adriatic, like the great cities of Antiquity, 
and of the Middle Ages, just played the part to which it was 
called by the existing state of the world, and then declined 
and fell in consequence of a change in the world’s affairs over 
which it had little or no control. Nineveh and Babylon, Tyre 
and Carthage, Athens and Alexandria, Rome and Constanti- 
nople, became, by the irresistible march of events, the seats of 
empire, of learning, or of commerce ; but only for a time, and 
for certain temporary purposes. The same Providence that, 
for the evolution of its own designs, raised them up, decreed 
their declension and fall. So Venice, at an important period 
of the world’s history, became commercially and_ politically 
great ; but as that history changed, in consequence, chiefly, of 
certain wonderful geographical discoveries, and the advent 
of the Reformation; she fell from her altitude as by a law of 
nature, and from a mighty state sunk into a mere interesting 


commercial city. We believe that no principles in her consti- - 


tution, and no patriotism of her citizens, could have saved the 
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ancient empire of Venice. A better government and a higher 
amount of civic virtue might have retarded her fall, or shed a 
fresh lustre on her declining days. But the term of her sove- 
reignty and empire was necessarily limited, and could not be, 
to any great extent, prolonged. The rise of the European 
monarchies, and the steady march of intelligence and power to- 
wards the west, demanded new distributions of territory,diverted 
commerce into new channels, and in many ways undermined 
the fabric of Venetian prosperity. What holds true of Venice, 
may also, in a large measure, be affirmed of the contemporary 
and rival Italian Republics of Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, which 
were once powerful states, but are now represented merely by 
cities. The part these Republics played in Europe for centuries 
was important and imposing; but the law of development 
by which they arose, also ordained their fall. Meanwhile, 
commercial and political power has passed, and is passing, 
northwards and westwards, forsaking the south and the east, 
and now chiefly centres in Berlin and St Petersburg, Paris and 
London. It has also crossed the Atlantic, and is finding new 
seats in a mighty western world. 

We must not conclude without paying a hearty tribute of 
praise to the work of Mr Davenport Adams, the title of which 
we have prefixed to this article. It is full of excellent matter, 
well arranged, and conveyed in a clear, correct, and elegant 
style. There is almost nothing of general interest in the his- 
tory and condition of Venice which Mr Adams has overlooked. 
All, and more than all, that even well-informed readers know 
about Venice is given in his attractive volume. The table of 
contents, the chronological list of the Doges, and the general 
index, are all most carefully prepared, and add greatly to the 
value of the work. The pictorial illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful, doing ample credit to the enterprising pub- 
lishers. A more convenient and useful popular volume on 
Venice has not been brought out in ourtime. The three mag- 
nificent volumes of Mr Ruskin, so enriched with the genius of 
his pen and his pencil, are not within the reach of ordinary 
readers ; but they must be studied by all who would appreciate 
fully the architectural glories and noblest historic periods of 
the Queen of the Adriatic. 





Art. Il—The Two Purvfications of the Temple. 


ERY remarkable is the reticence of the New Testament 
writers regarding the situation, dimensions, and charac- 
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teristic architectural features of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Only on one occasion was one of the disciples led away by the 
enthusiastic impulse of the moment to speak to Christ of its 
grandeur,—* Master, see what manner of stones, and what 
buildings are here.” How strikingly does this reticence con- 
trast with the minute descriptions and careful measurements 
of Josephus! In point of situation, style, size, and materials, 
the temple of Herod was one of the most magnificent archi- 
tectural combinations of the ancient world. It was the glory 
of the Jews, modelled as it was, like the temple of Solomon and 
Zerubbabel, on the plan of the tabernacle of the wilderness, con- 
structed by Moses according to the divine pattern shewn to him 
on the mount. Around it their proudest memories and fondest 
hopes clustered ; and even in these days of their exile, they recall 
its glories and mourn over its loss, with a tenacity of affection 
and pride unparalleled in history. Even their Roman enemies 
shared in this national feeling of admiration for the sacred 
building. Titus did everything he could to preserve it in the 
siege of Jerusalem ; its spoils, sculptured with rare skill, were 
considered worthy of adorning the most beautiful of the trium- 
phal arches in Rome ; while the higher architectural ambition 
of the Emperor Justinian was to imitate, and, if possible, to sur- 
pass its magnificence. And yet, notwithstanding all this world- 
wide fame, the sacred writers never attempt to describe its 
features. They narrate the incidents in the life of our Lord 
that occurred within it, with circumstantial accuracy ; but they 
are altogether silent regarding the appearance of the building 
itself. Of a similar nature is their reserve touching the 
personal appearance of the Lord and Archetype of the temple. 
In setting forth Him who is the Desire of all nations, so that 
all coming generations may know and love him, they confine 
themselves solely to the moral and spiritual traits of his cha- 
racter ; there is not a single word in the four Gospels on which 
to found any description of our Lord’s form and features. As 
with the Word made flesh himself, so with the symbol ; their 
silence in regard to the physical appearance of both had a deep 
significance. We must conclude that they were moved thereto 
by the Holy Ghost. As the Shechinah—the visible manifes- 
tation of the divinity—was concealed behind the veil of the 
temple, so the sacred writers were guided to conceal the external 
glory of the type and the human likeness of the antitype, 
behind the veil of their silence, so that the spiritual aspect of 
gospel truth might shine forth, without any material object to 
impair its purity and beauty. 

In the days of our Saviour, the temple of Jerusalem had 
ceased to teach men the high spiritual truths which it was 
erected to symbolise. Its typical character was lost sight of, 
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and it was regarded merely as a material structure. The Jews 
were proud of it, not because it was the habitation of God’s 
glory on earth, the visible symbol of his presence among men, 
the only shrine of true religion, but because it was a magnifi- 
cent building composed of costly materials, and enriched with 
the most precious gifts. They reverenced it, not because it 
was the tabernacle of witness, testifying by the tables of stone 
contained in the ark, of law, and by its daily sacrifices, of gospel 
truth, but because it was the most splendid religious structure 
in the world. They were as blind to the teachings of the 
inarticulate symbol, as they were deaf to the plain articulate 
word of him whom the building typified. The remark of the 
disciple previously alluded to, touching the goodly stones and 
precious gifts with which the temple was adorned, was no mere 
casual observation ; it was significant of the carnal, earthly 
spirit which then characterised the whole nation of the Jews. 
The windows of their souls were so defiled with worldliness 
that they could not look through the sign to the thing signi- 
fied ; they were so enfeebled by covetousness, which is idolatry, 
that they could not ascend by the steps of the material struc- 
ture to the throne of the great spiritual Being, whose palace, 
whose place of worship, whose revelation in architectural 
instead of in literary form, it was. Our Saviour plainly accused 
them of this in his withering condemnation of the scribes and 
Pharisees, their holiest men,—“ Woe unto you, ye blind guides! 
which say, Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. Ye fools, and blind! for whether is greater, the gold, 
or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever 
shall swear by the altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever sweareth 
by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools, and blind ! 
for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the 
gift? Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, sweareth by 
it, and by all things thereon ; and whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein.” 
They valued the gift more than the altar, and the gold of the 
temple more than the temple itself. The motive that led 
Herod to reconstruct the temple, was the same motive which 
led the scribes and Pharisees to keep up its gorgeous ritual. 
Herod built the temple merely to gratify his love of display, 
and to crown the magnificence of his reign ; the officials of the 
temple maintained the worship of it purely from selfish and 
worldly motives—entirely for the sake of the material and 
social advantages which it conferred upon them. The inspira- 
tion of Bezaleel and Aholiab, and the spirit of Solomon, were 
entirely wanting in Herod ; and the simple faith of the early 
Israelites had no likeness in the ostentatious pietism of the 
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Pharisees. No wonder, then, that the Shechinah, which was 
the glory of the original tabernacle and temple, should have 
vanished from the last representative structure, or rather should 
never have appeared there at all. God’s presence could not 
be associated with that of the god of the world; Christ and 
Belial could have no concord with one another. The loss of 
the Shechinah was irreparable. Nothing could compensate for 
its absence ; the splendid furniture, and golden vessels, and 
costly gifts of the temple, were like the objects of nature with- 
out the shining of the sun—destitute of all beauty and worth. 
It was a dark, cold, empty shrine, from which the Lord had 
departed ; and “Ichabod” might be written upon its portals. 
But the shrine that is left empty by the departure of God 
does not long remain empty ; Satan enters and takes possession. 
When the preserving salt disappears, corruption sets in rapidly. 
So was it with the temple. The Shechinah cloud above the 
mercy-seat created a wholesome awe in the minds of the wor- 
shippers in Solomon’s temple, forbidding the very thought of 
sacrilege ; but in the absence of this visible restraint of the 
divine presence in the later temple, the merchandise and 
covetousness of the world intruded within the sacred precincts. 
The gospel narrative shews to us a sad state of things in this 
respect. In the wide-paved space in front of the outer court, 
a market was held during the observance of the passover, at 
which were exposed for sale the various animals required for 
the Levitical sacrifices—cattle and sheep for the richer wor- 
shippers, and doves for the poorer. Here, too, were the tables 
or booths, where the provincial Jews and proselytes from 
foreign countries, might exchange their own coins for the silver 
half-shekel, which every Israelite was required to pay as atone- 
ment or tribute money for the support of the temple. The 
turmoil of worldly traffic was thus transferred from its appro- 
priate place in the streets or environs of Jerusalem, to the 
immediate neighbourhood of those who were engaged in prayer. 
The time-serving righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 
had encouraged this traffic carried on in the name of religion 
and for religious purposes ; for it was doubtless very profitable 
to them. It was a well-devised scheme to make the best of 
both worlds, to combine profit and piety in equal proportions, 
and with equal satisfaction. It afforded, too, the utmost con- 
venience to the worshippers, who found everything that they 
needed in the service which they had to perform, in order to 
satisfy their consciences and keep up their respectability, 
ready to their hand, without any trouble or necessity for fore- 
thought or self-denial. The service of the temple was reduced 
to a mere mechanical routine, and made as easy and pleasant 
as possible to carnal minds. 
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It is interesting to notice in this connection, that the pro- 
fanation of the temple took place in that part of it for whose 
erection there was originally no divine sanction. The taber- 
nacle in the wilderness was constructed, down to the minutest 
architectural detail, in exact accordance with the pattern shewn 
on the mount. Not the slightest deviation was permitted from 
the divine directions. Even the materials of the curtains, with 
the rings and posts; the form of the instruments of sacrifice ; 
the bowls, the shovels, the snuffers and the candlesticks; the 
ingredients of the holy oil, and of the incense ; the nature, 
the times, and’ the seasons of the sacrifice ; and the shape, 
substance, and ornaments of the garments, with their girdles ; 
were all rigidly set down in the divine plan. And this extreme 
minuteness of legislation regarding all things belonging to the 
sanctuary, was intended to preserve God’s worship from those 
insinuating encroachments of human error, and those corrup- 
tions and additions of men, which begin first in apparent trifles,in 
the adoption of the fashion of a foreign vestment, the imitation 
of the form of a foreign altar, the introduction of bowls or 
utensils for sacrifice after a foreign fashion, and at last end in 
very serious things, in the belief and observance of the de- 
grading superstitions, and the practice of the dissolute manners, 
associated with the imported ritualism. This conservative 
treatment was eminently successful in cutting off opportunity 
for man to engraft novelties and innovations of his own upon 
the worship of Jehovah. But when the moveable tabernacle 
of the wilderness-wandering was changed into the solid and 
costly temple erected by Solomon when Israel became a settled 
kingdom, there was no express and detailed legislation in 
connection with the transference, and hence the temple was 
more subject to idolatrous innovation than the tabernacle had 
been, Although constructed after the general pattern of the 
tabernacle of testimony, and in conformity with the principles 
of the Mosaic law, the temple was, nevertheless, adapted in 
some respects to the altered circumstances of the time. For 
instance, a set of lateral chambers and cloisters was attached 
to the temple and, its courts, for which the law of Moses fur- 
nished no direction. And it is aremarkable circumstance that 
these very courts and cloisters, thus introduced without divine 
sanction, were encroached upon by several of the kings, by the 
introduction of their own inventions and fancied improvements. 
Manasseh erected altars to all the host of heaven in the two 
courts of the temple; he also planted a grove in the sacred 
enclosure, in which he set up a graven image. Houses were 
erected beside the walls, in which women wove hangings for the 
grove, and which were the resort of Sodomites. The kings of 
Judah introduced the horses and chariots of the sun at the 
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entrance, and profaned the place by the worship of Baal ; from 
all which pollutions it had to be purified in the days of Josiah. 
While in our Saviour’s time, the very same parts of Herod’s 
temple which corresponded with these courts and cloisters of 
—- were defiled by the noise and trickery of human 
traffic. 

This mode of profaning the temple by merchandise was 
eminently characteristic of the Jews at this time. Intense 
worldliness or covetousness had become their besetting national 
sin. From the priests of the temple, who made gain of their 
godliness, to the publicans, who sold their patriotism to the 
Romans, the whole nation seemed to be devoted, more or less, 
to that root of all evil, the love of money. This seems to have 
been the Jewish failing from the commencement of their his- 
tory. It may be regarded as an hereditary taint, derived from 
him from whom they received the name of Israelites. Many 
incidents in the life of Jacob unmistakeably evince this covet- 
ous or worldly tendency ; and this feature of his character he 
appears to have strongly impressed upon all his descendants. 
We can trace this Jacob-like spirit in the Jews of our own 
times, who, more than all other nations, seek to combine 
two things that are irreconcileable—devotion to wealth, and 
the cultivation of the religious spirit—the love of God and 
the love of the world. It was of this sordid covetousness and 
avarice that God so frequently complained in the writings of 
the prophets. Again and again he uttered words like these : 
“Thou hast not brought me the small cattle of thy burnt- 
offerings ; neither hast thou honoured me with thy sacrifices. 
I have not caused thee to serve with an offering, nor wearied 
thee with incense. Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with 
money, neither hast thou filled me with the fat of thy sacri- 
fices.” In later Jewish history, we see nothing like the princely 
liberality with which the Israelites responded to God’s appeal 
for materials with which to construct the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and which, in the end, had to be restrained, for the 
stuff they brought was more than enough the purpose. 
No subsequent Solomon arose to repeat, eve. on the smallest 
scale, the munificence of the great founder of the first temple. 
The Israel or princely character passed away, and the Jacob 
character took its place ; so that the Old Testament concludes 
the melancholy record of the covetousness which is idolatry 
with these words of sharp reproof: “Willa man rob God? 
Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we 
robbed thee? dn tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a 
curse; for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” In- 
deed the whole of Malachi speaks of the profanation of God’s 
house and service by this sordid spirit; and it seems to have 
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reached its lowest point of degradation in the days of our 
Saviour, when the very temple itself was converted into an 
exchange, and a market-place for gain. The profanation of 
the temple in this peculiar manner was therefore typical 
of the national sin against God. And it was an equally 
typical act that the Lord of the temple was himself sold for 
thirty pieces of silver. Those who made merchandise of the 
type, did not hesitate to make merchandise of the Antitype, 
God’s most precious gift to them. The mode in which Em- 
manuel was betrayed and put to death was as characteristic 
as the mode in which his symbol was profaned. It was the 
love of the world, the love of money, that led to both. And 
very strikingly was this national sin, represented and intensified 
in the person and conduct of Judas, symbolically brought 
home to the Jewish leaders, when the traitor, in his remorse, 
cast down the thirty pieces of silver, the price of blood, in the 
temple, and departed to his fearful doom. 

Such was the melancholy state of things in the temple 
when Jesus came to it at the commencement of his ministry. 
The Jews expected the return of the Shechinah to the temple, 
in the days of the Messiah. This expectation was now ful- 
filled, though in a way that they knew not. The Shechinah, 
in the person of him who was the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person—appeared in the 
holy place. And his appearance among the conventionalities 
and worldly practices of a religion which had become a mere 
superstition, the spectre of a former living faith—was like 
lightning to consume and wither everything false and mean, 
and dishonouring to God and man, and to kindle into life all 
that was akin to divine life and love. Like an electric dis- 
charge in water, decomposing its hydrogen and oxygen, he 
separated the elements of the Jewish world—attracted to him- 
self all that was good in it, and repelled all that was evil. 
He was the predicted fountain opened to the house of David, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness. 
Thoroughly in keeping with his character and office, was his 
first official act of purifying thetemple. It was not a mere 
temporary incident in his life ; it was the symbol of his entire 
work. All the ancient prophets came in God’s name, to reform 
the civil and religious institutions of their day. They were 
empowered to denounce and prevent the growth of idolatrous 
corruptions and other abominations arising from man’s en- 
croachment upon the sacred things of God. Ezekiel especially 
was commissioned to signify God’s purpose of restoring his 
temple after the desolation of the Babylonish captivity, and to 
remodel it after a pattern free from those idolatrous travesties 
which had brought that visitation of his wrath upon Israel— 
“Son of man, the place of my throne, and the place of the soles 
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of my feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the children of 
Israel for ever, and my holy name, shall the house of Israel no 
more defile, neither they, nor their kings, by their whoredom, 
nor by the carcases of their kings in their high places. In 
their setting of their thresholds by my thresholds, and their 

sts by my posts, and but a wall between me and them, they 

ave defiled my holy name by their abominations that they 
have committed ; wherefore I had consumed them in my 
anger. Now let them put away their whoredom, and the 
carcases of their kings, far from me, and I will dwell in the 
midst of them forever. Thou, son of man, shew the house to 
the house of Israel, that they may be ashamed of their iniqui- 
ties; and let them measure the pattern.” And now, the true 
Son of man, a greater than Ezekiel, came to fulfil in a higher 
way the work of Ezekiel. He in whom the law and the pro- 
phets were summed up, appeared to purify the house of God 
from the vile traffic of men—as in the Sermon on the Mount, 
he appeared to remove from the law of God, the traditions and 
glosses of the fathers, by which it had been made of none 
effect. 

‘This pnrification of the temple is significant of the import- 
ance which our Lord attached to it as the dwelling-place of 
God, and the symbolical centre of divine worship. As long’as 
he lived, Jesus reverenced the temple. He did not despise it 
as a mere type destined to pass away, now that the reality had 
appeared. Its purpose was not yet fulfilled. The substance 
had come, but the shadow that preceded it, must yet be pro- 
jected, till shadow and substance blend in one, when the Sun of 
Righteousness attains its meridian height of ascension glory. 
And therefore in this, its eleventh hour, he will not disregard 
its brief term of service. It is still for a short space to be the 
symbol of the incarnation—the tabernacling of God in human 
flesh—the meeting-place between man and his Maker. As the 
divine house standing among the common houses of the nation, 
it is still to be the visible proof of God’s nearness to man ; 
the witness of God, that every obstacle which sin had inter- 
pnem between man and him, might be removed, that the 

ingdom of Israel might be still, as of old, a blessed theoracy, 
and the ancient favoured people his peculiar people, and he 
their covenant God. And that this purpose may be effectively 
accomplished, he removes, in the purification of the temple, 
those human devices and degrading practices that had obscured 
its glory, and hid its sacred significance. So long as the type 
stood it was to*be honoured, not for its own sake, but for what 
it represented. Its servants were to take pleasure in its stones, 
and to favour the dust thereof. The worshipper was still to 
say, “How amiable are thy tabernacles oh! Lord of hosts. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; they will still be 
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praising thee. A day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
I had rather be a door keeper in the house of my God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” It was in this temple that 
Jesus himself was presented in his infancy with the customary 
sacrifice. It was in this temple, as a “son of the law,” in his 
twelfth year, that his parents found him, not “disputing with 
the doctors,” according to the common idea and the familiar 
phrase—but learning from them regarding the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and shewing his wonderful intelligence, not by his 
questions, but by his answers. He was subject to the law in 
everything—fulfilled every rite sanctioned by God—the perfect 
righteousness of the Jewish covenant, and was thus the 
Israclite indeed—the true Israel of God, in whom there was 
no guile. He came into the world as the fulfilment of Jewish 
agra and history. He lived as a Jew and died as a Jew. 

e invariably shewed his regard for established Jewish in- 
stitutions. Though holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners, he received from John the rite of baptism, intended 
only for sinners, that he might fulfil all righteousness; and 
intimately connected with this legal observance, was the gift 
of the Spirit, fitting him for his public ministry. Though he 
came to found a church which was to take the place of the 
Jewish church, yet he attended the worship, and observed the 
rites of the national religion, and enforced regard to its minis- 
ters, so long as they were permitted to sit in the seat of Moses, 
even although their lives were stained by corrupt practices. 
In short, just as he lived a divine life in the mould of an ordi- 
nary human life, so he lived as a perfect Israelite in the mould 
of the Jewish law. And, therefore, it was not the Jewish in- 
stitutions that he condemned, but the abuses of them by 
human folly and sin. 

The Christianity which our Lord inaugurated, was to grow 
under the shelter of Judaism, of which it was the blossom 
and fruit ; and the transition between them was to be so 
gradual, that for a while at first it would be difficult to say 
where the one terminated and the other began; like that 
strange American grass, whose young plants grow up sheltered 
in the sheath of the old ones,—the old blade withering, and the 
new one prepared to take its place ——the new and the old for a 
time appearing to divide the field between them. The apostles, 
after the ascension of Christ, did not separate themselves from 
the religious observances of their countrymen. They con- 
tinued to worship in the temple, and to listen to the law and the 
prophets in the synagogue. They clung to the temple as the 
centre of their hopes,—as the consecrated spot where they 
awaited the descent of the Lord from heaven. They were present 
at the feasts which perpetuated the memory of wonderful deeds 
which God had wrought in former times ; and during a great 
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Jewish festival, the Holy Spirit descended upon the church. 
We read that “a great company of priests were obedient to 
the faith,” who would doubtless continue to carry on their 
priestly functions. “ Devout men according to the law,” carried 
Stephen to his burial, and made lamentation over him; while 
Judaism, in the person of one of its last representatives 
Ananias, set its seal, and laid its hand upon the apostle Paul, 
dedicating him to the Christian ministry. While those who 
associated with Stephen, who was accused of speaking “blas- 
phemous words against the holy place and the law,” were 
scattered abroad by the persecution that arose after his death, 
the apostles were allowed to remain undisturbed at Jerusalem, 
because they did not sympathise at first with his liberal views 
regarding the superseding of the Mosaic religion, by a more 
comprehensive and spiritual faith. “They were scattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except 
the apostles,—ariy civ aroorétAwy.” Many became disciples of 
Christianity after the early Jewish type, and not after the 
later Pauline development of it. And the rich and closely 
interwoven system of ideas prepared by the law on its national 
and ceremonial side, was transmitted to the gospel, to have its 
full value revealed, and the narrow but distinct limits of its 
carnal forms expanded into their spiritual, universal, and 
eternal character. ‘Till the temple therefore was destroyed, it 
did not cease to have the character of a divinely-instituted 
local centre of worship, the house of prayer for all men ; and 
therefore, instead of being despised or ignored on account of 
its transitory typical nature, Jesus purified it from its corrup- 
tions, and shewed forth what God meant it to be. 

There is every reason to believe that this purification of the 
temple was not a solitary act, but was twice repeated. We 
cannot reconcile the account which St John gives with that of 
the other Evangelists on the supposition entertained by Pearce 
and Priestly in our own country, and by Krabbe and Liicke in 
Germany, that they refer to the same event. To confound 
‘them would be to throw discredit upon the historical character 
of one narrative or the other; the details of time and incident 
being too precise. If we carefully compare the description of 
St John with that of the synoptical Gospels, we shall find 
among the prominent features of mutual resemblance, three 
points of difference between the two events—first as regards 
date ; second, as regards details ; and, third, as regards object. 
Let us look, then, for a little at these points of difference be- 
tween incidents otherwise so closely related. 

1. The account given by St John records our Lord’s first 
purification of the temple. This event took place at the very 
commencement of his public ministry. It was the first public 
official act which he performed after his baptism and tempta- 
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tion in the wilderness. It was associated with the passover, 
to observe which, Jesus came up expressly from Capernaum to 
Jerusalem. This was the second time of which we have any 
record that Jesus observed this most sacred feast of the Jews. 
On the first occasion he appeared in the temple with his 
parents, when he was a boy. Then he was the meek and 
reverent learner, acting as became his years and position in 
life, availing himself of the opportunity which the feast afforded 
of gaining that information regarding Jewish law and history 
which the doctors alone could give him, and which his human 
mind, growing like our own in wisdom, required. The hour 
had not yet come for arraying himself against these public 
teachers, and exposing and denouncing the hypocrisy of their 

rofession, and the heartlessness of their life. He assumed to 
fimeelf no divine authority. But now he has entered upon his 
public ministry, and the Spirit has descended upon him, and a 
voice from heaven has publicly proclaimed his oneness with 
the Father. The profanation of his Father’s house, which, as 
a boy, he would doubtless behold with grief and indignation; 
but which, owing to the limitations of his obedience, he could 
not at that time prevent or remedy, he now comes armed 
with full power and authority in his thirtieth year to check. 
He takes possession of the temple in his Father’s name, and 
performs the act of a prophet and a judge in it. 

On the other hand, the account given by the other evan- 
gelists, describes the last purification of the temple. This 
event took place at the close of Christ’s ministry, and was also 
associated with the feast of the passover, the last of which he 
partook. This similiarity of the occasions on which the two 
acts of purification were performed, has led to their being 
considered one and the same. The first cleansing of the 
temple had only produced a temporary impression. Probably 
by the next passover the dealers had renewed their evil course ; 
or if the disorder was abated for the second year, we know 
that at the end of three years, Jesus found the tumult and the 
traffic defiling the court of the temple, as they had done when 
he visited it before. So true it is, that those who need to be 
restrained from evil by force, return to their former sinful 
practices when the restraint is withdrawn. The inclination 
being unchanged, the temporary hindrance dams up the evil 
only to let it loose in a fiercer and more devastating flood. 
Besides, as already observed, the sacrilegious traders were en- 
couraged in their gainful traffic by the priests, who were not 
only not opposed to it, but positively favoured it, as it is not 
unlikely that they reaped some of the profits of it for 
themselves. 

2. But another point of difference may be seen in the details 
of the two transactions. In the first purification of the temple, 
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St John tells us that Jesus made a scourge of small cords, 
Qeuyérrswv éx oyowiwvy, and drove out the traders. We are not to 
suppose that he actually used this scourge—applied it to the 
nee of the transgressors. Such employment of it would 

ave been unworthy of his dignity, and inconsistent with his 
character and purpose, in coming to the world. “ No weapons 
in his hand were seen, nor voice of terror heard.” He simply 
carried the scourge asa symbol of his power to punish, to 
enforce the law as the Roman lictor carried his axe, and the 
magistrate his sword. Strauss, and others of the same school, 
assert that this expulsion of the traders from the temple, at 
the commencement of his ministry, indicated a want of tact 
and good sense on the part of Jesus. This, say they, was a 
very extraordinary method of conciliating popular opinion, 
and gaining adherents to his cause. Contrasting as it does so 
markedly with the general conduct of Christ, who certainly 
never did anything out of place or season, they believe that 
the whole occurrence is mythical. It surely need not be 
argued in opposition to this view, that the event was in entire 
accordance with Christ’s character and mission. He came not 
for the purpose of gaining popular applause. Had he done so, 
he need not have been rejected and crucified. He came to 
illustrate the holiness, and enforce the majesty of God’s law, 
by his life and death, And here the occasion demanded his 
peculiar interference. It was surely a time when the zeal of 
God's house might well supersede the prudence and tact of 
temporising men, since the atonement money, and the sacri- 
ficial offerings,—the very means appointed by God to remind 
the Jews that they were a consecrated people,—were made an 
excuse for secularizing the temple. “Jesus failed not in this 
appropriate work, nor did the accusing consciences of the 
traders fail to justify it, for at the rebuke of one man they fled 
from the scene of their gains. Their hearts told them, even 
though they had been long immersed in hardening traffic, that 
the house of God could belong to none other but God; and 
when a prophet claimed it for him, conscience deprived them 
of the power to resist.” 

As for the charge of inconsistency, brought against Christ on 
account of the violence here displayed, it is easily disposed of. 
Chemists tell us that there are elements in nature that are 
capable of existing in an allotropic condition ; that is, of assum- 
ing two or more different states. While they retain the same 
composition, they change their properties, so that what is 
innocuous or beneficial in the one state, may be intensely 
poisonous or destructive in the other. There are elements in 
the moral world that are also capable of existing in two or 
more conditions. Hatred may be said to be the allotropic 
condition of love. The highest love may be but the opposite 
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side or aspect of the deepest hatred. And, therefore, inasmuch 
as the perfection of love was exhibited in and by our Lord, for 
that very reason we have the goodness and the severity of love 
displayed by him. Humility and sincerity ever drew forth 
from him the goodness of love; while pride and hypocrisy 
elicited the severity. The Friend of publicans and sinners was 
the foe of the scribes and Pharisees. The whole work of 
Christ is productive of the most opposite results, according to 
the reception which it meets. When received and welcomed, 
it diffuses life and blessedness ; when rejected and despised, it 
proves deadly and destructive. It kindles a fire to purify or 
destroy. It is darkness to the Egyptians, but light to the 
Israelites. What Jesus did therefore to the desecrators of his 
Father’s house, is in entire accordance with his character and 
work. We have here a proof of the “ wrath of the Lamb,” 
which is not a contradiction in terms, but a most solemn and 
harmonious truth. We have here acted what is elsewhere 
spoken—the words of denunciation against the rulers of the 
Jews translated into an emphatic deed. The summer cloud, 
that seemed so soft and fair, discharged its terrible lightning, 
and shewed that what afforded a screen from the scorching 
sun, and nourished the earth with its shade and showers, 
contained within itself the fierce elements of destruction—that 
he who is strong to save is also strong to smite. And like the 
tears of a proud man, the calm of a passionate temper, the 
daring of a modest and retiring woman, and the indignation of 
a meek and loving heart, this act of justifiable violence in the 
temple—this outburst of Christ’s righteous anger—is all the 
more impressive, because of its contrast to his usual gentleness 
and long-suffering tenderness. 

The scourge of small cords in the hands of our Lord may 
have a symbolical meaning. It may represent the law with 
its restraints and punishments. Jesus came first to proclaim 
the law, to shew to man the spirituality of its nature, the 
universality of its grasp, and its irresistible authority. Armed 
with the power of this law, whose meaning and application he 
explained in the sermon on the mount, he would now cleanse 
the house of God from its pollutions. He would place once 
more within it the tables of the commandments, so long 
absent from the ark and the temple. He would bring into 
force again the rules and regulations regarding God’s house 
and worship which had fallen into abeyance. By the small 
cords of the Mosaic law, and not by the cords of love, he would 
' purify the temple, which was the visible monument and witness 
of the law of Moses. On the occasion of the second purifica- 
tion of the temple, however, we are expressly told that he had 
no scourge, no symbol of authority, in his hand. It may be 
that on the first occasion he needed to carry such a token of 
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power to attract greater attention on the part of the rude 
rabble to his words, for he was at this stage a stranger to 
them. But on the last occasion he was well known ; every one 
had heard of his fame, and most of the people had seen his 
wonderful works, and heard his wonderful words; and there- 
fore, when he came to repeat the former act, the multitude at 
once retired with awe and reverence, before the great prophet. 
It was entirely a personal impression that was produced. He 
who before had come by the law of Moses, now came by the 
power of the grace and truth that was in himself. And what 
an astonishing effect he produced! During the time that he 
was present, the turmoil ceased, the traffic was suspended, the 
merchants retreated before him, and no one dared to raise his 
voice in expostulation. We are irresistibly reminded of the 
scene in the garden of Gethsemane, where the glory of his 
person shone through the veil of his humiliation, and so awed 
the multitude who came to apprehend him, that they fell back 
to the ground. It was the same power, the new transcending 
life which came forth from the Father into the world, the 
source of all earthly holiness, which caused the officers sent to 
take him, to abandon their purpose, and to say, “ Never man 
spake like this man;” which made Peter exclaim in anguish 
of soul, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man ;” which struck 
Paul blind to the earth, and made even the beloved disciple in 
Patmos fall at his feet as dead. 

Another difference in detail between the two accounts of 
the purification of the temple, may be seen in the explanation 
which our Lord gave of his conduct. On the first occasion he 
said to the traders, “ Make not my Father’s house an house of 
merchandise ;” whereas on the last occasion he said to them, 
“It is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer ; 
but ye have made it aden of thieves.” This difference be- 
tween the words of Christ, as reported by St John, and as 
reported by the synoptical writers, is attributed by those who 
believe the two narratives to be identical, to the fact that St 
John wrote from memory, long after the event occurred. 
According to Olshausen, the impression conveyed by St John 
is milder than that produced by the synoptical evangelists, 
because the representation which he gives of the Lord’s 
activity in purifying the temple, is gradually softened. We 
cannot for a moment admit the application of such a canon of 
interpretation to scripture. If we believe that the sacred 
authors wrote at any time merely from a capricious and erring 
human memory, and not under the inspiration of that Spirit of 
truth which was to bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Christ said and did, then what security have we 
that any portion of Scripture is a true record—the word of 
God? Believing, as we do, that the different accounts of the 
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purification of the temple, refer to two different events, we 
can see a reason for the variation in our Lord’s words, which 
are utterly inexplicable on the theory that the two accounts 
refer to the same event. We may, with truth, suppose that 
the evil of which Christ complained had been gradually in- 
creasing in intensity. By degrees the traffic in the articles 
required in the worship of the temple insinuated itself from 
the precincts of the sacred building to the outer courts, and 
then into the inner enclosure itself; for St Mark gives, in 
addition to the articles described by the other evangelists, the 
special circumstance that vessels were carried hither and 
thither through the interior of the temple, probably for the 
accomodation of the sellers. There may have been in this 
respect a great difference noticed by our Lord between the seat 
of the traffic, when he first came to the temple with his parents, 
and its place at this later period. Gradually the awe which 
the holy building had inspired was giving way before increased 
familiarity, and the patronage of the chief priests, so that the 
spot which was sacred to prayer and holy communion with 
God alone, was now become the common market place of the 
city,—the resort of the lowest and rudest of the people, aad 
resounded during the whole passover week with the din of 
buying and selling. And we see the gradually demoralising 
effect of this desecration of the sacred building upon the 
traffickers themselves, in the difference between our Lord’s 
first and last rebuke to them. At first, as we have said, he 
accused them only of making his Father’s house an house of 
merchandise ; but at last, he accused them of making it a 
den of thieves. While the awe of the building, and of the 
God whose visible dwelling-place it was, still influenced them, 
they were constrained to be honest and upright in their deal- 
ings with one another ; but as this feeling of awe wore off, and 
the thought of God ceased to come before their minds, they 
became guilty of mean and dishonest practices. They cheated 
and imposed upon each other in their buying and selling. 
Breaking the third commandment, they speedily went on to 
break the eighth. Robbing God of his glory ; they robbed one 
another of their property. So true it is that nothing is so 
demoralising as sacrilege! How many deadly crimes against 
society may trace their origin to Sabbath-breaking, the neglect 
of worship, and the violation or contempt of the ordinances of 
religion. Alienation from God leads to alienation from man. 
Sin against God leads to vice, which is sin against self, and to 
crime, which is sin against society. The murder of Abel was 
caused by Cain’s unbelief ; nay, all the wickedness of the world 
in all ages, sprang from the embryo of Adam’s disobedience to 
God’s commandment. Nor must we overlook the demoralising 


effect produced by the repetition of an offence which had been 
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condemned, At first, there might have been some extenuation 
of the sin of these traffickers. They imagined, perhaps, that 
they were not doing any harm, for their consciences were not 
enlightened ; that their traffic, though gainful to themselves, 
was nevertheless useful to the temple, and needful in the 
service of God. But the case was altered when Jesus exposed 
the iniquity of their proceedings, shewed them plainly that 
their merchandise was a profanation of the sacredness and 
spirituality of God’s house. To persist in their unhallowed 
traffic in the face of Christ’s protest, and the acquiescence of 
their‘own conscience in it, was to harden their hearts, and to 
prepare the way for further wickedness. They had no excuse 
now to plead for the sin that was committed a second time, 
and against fullest and clearest light. And doing violence to 
their own conscience, it is not to be wondered at, that they 
should speedily have done violence to the laws of honourable 
dealing one with another; and that they who had begun as 
merchants in God’s house, should have ended in becoming 
thieves there. 

In the narrative of St John, it is mentioned that the Jews 
demanded from Jesus a sign or proof, onusivv, of his right to cast 
out those who profaned the temple,—* What sign shewest thou 
to us, seeing that thou doest these things?” Whereas, on the 
other hand, the narratives of the other evangelists merely men- 
tion the deep displeasure of the chief priests and scribes, and 
their secret conspiracy to destroy him. True indeed, they all 
record the fact that the rulers of the temple on one occasion 
did ask Jesus by what authority he did the things which were 
contrary to the conventionalities of the temple ritualism: “By 
what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority?” But this question was not asked by them in 
connection with the purification of the temple, but in connec- 
tion with his teaching the people and healing their diseases 
afterwards as they resorted to him daily in the temple. And 
the answer which Jesus gave on that occasion clearly indicates 
that the event is different from that which St John records. 
He asked them in return, whether the baptism of John was 
from heaven or from earth? And because they found themselves 
on the horns of a dilemma, and could not answer one way or 
the other prudently, Jesus refused to give them his authority 
for doing the things which they challenged. We have every 
reason to believe that those who desecrated the temple and 
their ecclesiastical supporters did not, on the second occasion, 
question the authority of Christ. They retired in silence 
before his overpowering personal majesty. He was well known 
to them; he had given many irresistible proofs of his divine 
mission ;‘and his power as a prophet to purify the sacred 
building was acknowledged, and was as lawful, and according 
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to precedent, as the power of any of the ancient prophets to 
reform the religious institution of their day. It was only 
when he attempted to introduce innovations into the temple, 
made it the scene of healing polluting diseases and preaching 
to common people and children, that they questioned the 
lawfulness of his conduct. But on the first occasion that he 
came to the temple to purify it, it was most natural, as already 
observed, that his authority for this strange proceeding should 
be asked. He was then a stranger and unknown. He had 
given no proofs of his divine work, either by word or deed, so 
far as known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. If the consti- 
tuted authorities of the temple encouraged this traffic, what 
right had he, a mere stranger—without name or position—to 
interfere, rescind their permission, and unceremoniously to cast 
out of the temple the traders and their wares. It was to 
have heen expected that they should ask him, “What sign 
shewest thou to us, seeing that thou doest these things?” 
And had this question been asked in a proper spirit, Jesus 
would doubtless have answered it plainly. But he knew the 
pride and malice of the hearts from which the request pro- 
céeded, and therefore refused to give a sign. He never conde- 
scended to work miracles on demand, or to grant signs to 
doubt that was not a transitional but a final state, not the 
doubt of an inquiring soul, but the doubt of a self-satisfied 
Pharisee. Instead of granting their request, he gave them an 
enigma or proverb, which was unintelligible at the time, but 
was at a later period explained, not only to the disciples, but 
even to those of the Pharisees who were susceptible to the 
truth, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.” This expression took hold of the minds of those who 
were present, and was afterwards widely circulated, for it was 
brought as an accusation against him by the false witnesses at 
his trial, and was applied to him mockingly by the bystanders 
at the cross. But the introduction of two syllables by them 
into it changed its whole meaning and essence, and turned 
their testimony into a lie. They accused Christ of having 
said, “1 am able to destroy this temple of God, and to build it 
in three days ;” whereas he said, “ Destroy ye this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.” “You are the destroyers of 
the temple ; you that are polluting it now by turning it into a 
market-place, shall destroy it, and also your city, by staining 
its stones with my blood.” Jesus came not to destroy the 
temple, but to widen its foundations; not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil it. This sign corresponded to the sign of Jonah, 
which he afterwards gave them, for like that sign it was 
invisible, and was imparted only to faith. The temple to 
which he alluded signified his own body, which they were to 
nail to the cross, but which he was to raise up by his own 
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power on the third day. Thus, at the very commencement of 
his ministry, the shadow of the passion cast itself before upon 
his heart and life ; and we have here a premonition of what 
became clearer and more intelligible as the events of Calvary 
drew near, 

3. But we hasten to consider the third and last point of dis- 
similarity between the two scenes of purification in the temple, 
in the different nature of their object. We have every reason 
to believe that Christ came on the first occasion in mercy. He 
was preaching the gospel of repentance, inviting all the Jews 
to become subjects of the kingdom of heaven. He had no 
pleasure in their death, but rather that they should all turn to 
him and live. He would remove every hindrance to their 
faith, every obstruction in the way of their return to their 
covenant God, from all their filthiness and idols. He would, 
by word and deed, bring the kingdom of heaven very near to 
them,—reveal] its laws, describe the character of its subjects, 
and the nature of its polity. And this first purification of the 
temple was a sign to them that God desired, not their destruc- 
tion, but their reformation. It was in fact the Sermon of the 
Mount translated into a deed ; the parable of the barren fig- 
tree in the vineyard acted before them. He came three years, 
by Moses, by the prophets, and now in his own person, to seek 
fruit from it. But though no fruit was on it, it was not yet to be 
cut down as a cumberer of the ground. He was a little longer 
to dig about it and dress it. Here, in the purification scene in 
the temple, is the commencement of that gracious process of 
digging and dressing. Whatever hindered its fruitfulness is 
now to be removed. Temple and tree in one symbol are to 
be rooted and grounded in the love of Christ, and to grow up 
into a holy habitation of God through the Spirit. It is the day 
of their merciful visitation. The first purification of the temple 
is a stroke for warning and not for excision,—the axe laid at 
the root of the tree. But widely different is the last purifica- 
tion of the temple. It is an act of judgment and not of mercy. 
The very connection in which it occurs in the narratives of 
Matthew, Mark,and Luke unmistakeably proves this. It comes 
in between the blasting of the barren fig-tree and the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen. During his last entrance into 
Jerusalem parable and miracle were combined into one work 
of judgment. He came no more to seek fruit, that was hope- 
less now ; he came no more to purify. Those whom he had 
puritied for a time had returned to their wallowing in the mire. 
The things that belonged to their peace were for ever hid from 
their eyes. The axe was now to be lifted against the tree. 
The terrible prophecy of the destruction of the temple and the 
city, in which one stone should not be left above another, was 
uttered ; and now it remains that those who had desecrated 
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the house of God beyond forgiveness be cast out of the temple 
before its overthrow, in token that the house of God was to be 
no longer theirs. Rejecting their own Messiah, they were 
therefore to be themselves rejected. Long before, Isaiah re- 
presented, in his parable of the vineyard, the Jewish church 
and the vineyard as identical ; and therefore he described it, 
not as transferred to others, but as laid waste and destroyed. 
That parable of Isaiah corresponded with the first purification 
of the temple ; for representing as it did God’s church confined 
exclusively within the limits of the Jewesh nation, it was to 
be puritied from its defilement, but not given over to others. 
But the last purification of the temple corresponded with the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen, in which the vineyard was 
to be transferred to more faithful servants. They had forfeited 
the tenure of the vineyard by their unworthiness. The king- 
dom of God was to be taken from them, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. The candlestick was to be 
removed out of its place. Their house was to be left unto them 
desolate. And the postcript, as it were, of the parable shews how 
closely connected in the mind of Christ was that parable with 
the second purification of the temple on the morning of the 
same day. In the postscript he passes from the image of a vine- 
yard to the image of a building, as if to shew that the vineyard 
and the temple were the same, and to express the solemn truth 
that he who was cast out and killed would himself yet take 
vengeance on his despisers and murderers. The builders who 
fell against the stone of the first purification of the temple and 
were broken, were to be ground into powder by the falling of 
that stone upon them in the second. As those upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell, so they likewise perished because they 
repented not. The temple which they had desecrated became 
the instrument of their destruction. Their blood, in the most 
literal manner, was mingled with their sacrifices. Upon multi- 
tudes who fled to the courts of the temple for safety in the 
awful siege of Jerusalem, and while in the very act of prepar- 
ing their sacrifices, the massive stones of the building, over- 
thrown by the Romans, fell with a terrible crash, and crushed 
them in the universal wreck. 

It is a very solemn thought, that in the abolition of the 
peculiar Jewish institutions, the utter rooting up of temple, 
and priesthood, and polity, with such agonies as came upon 
the Jewish people in consequence thereof, was a punishment 
that followed in the very line of the offence. Each institution 
perished, not merely because it was a shadow waxing old, and 
ready to fade away before the enduring substance, but through 
some special and crowning abuse of it. The beggarly elements 
of the Jewish ritual, proved themselves incapable of doing 
what they were designed to do, and in some great and glaring 
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act of representative weakness and sinfulness, they came to an 
end, and were superseded. The literal and the figurative were 
connected together. The Jewish people were scattered, not 
merely because there were to be no more privileges in the 
flesh, neither Greek nor Jew in Christ, but because they for- 
feited their distinction of God’s peculiar people, by crowning 
their numerous and long-continued iniquities in slaying the 
Lord of glory with wicked hands. In destroying Christ, they 
destroyed their own nationality, which was hidden in their 
reception of Christ. In openly rejecting him as their king, 
they did it in words which repudiated their distinct existence 
as a nation,—“ We have no king but Cesar.” The city of 
Jerusalem was destroyed, not merely because the “ Jerusalem 
above” was henceforth to be the centre of faith and worship— 
the point of convergence for all men—but because it had been 
the sepulchre of all God’s martyred prophets and witnesses ; 
and finally, the scene of the crucifixion of the Son of God. 
The Jewish Sabbath was abolished, not merely because the 
Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s day, was to be established in its 
stead, but because those who were most zealous in its support 
had broken it by a peculiarly heinous transgression. The 
Pharisees, who found fault with Christ’s disciples for plucking 
the ears of corn and eating them, and with Christ himself for 
healing the blind, the maimed, and the sick, on the Sabbath 
day, shewed how little they understood the true meaning and 
design of the Sabbath, and how grievously they violated the 
spirit of the law in their zeal for the letter of it, by sealing the 
stone, and setting a watch of Roman soldiers over the sepul- 
chre of Jesus, and thus crowning all their previous breaking of 
the spiritual law of the Sabbath, by this glaring literal breach 
of it. The Jewish high priest, in the great representative sin 
of condemning Christ to death, rent his own priestly clothes, 
and thus committed a breach of the very law that made him a 
priest ; so that he not only made void his priesthood, but 
according to an express law of Moses, even exposed himself to 
the sentence of death: “ Uncover not your heads neither rend 
your clothes, lest ye die” (Lev. x. 6). “The high priest 
among his brethren, upon whose head the anointing oil was 
poured, and that is consecrated to put on the garment, shall 
not uncover his head, nor rend his clothes” (Lev. xxi. 10). 
In this way Caiaphas abolished his own office, and prepared 
the way for the raising up of a high priest for ever, after a new 
and eternal order, not by the law of a carnal commandment, 
but by the power of an endless life. When a high priest 
could accuse the Holy One of Israel of blasphemy, and condemn 
the Son of God to death, he put the finishing stroke to his 
guilt ; he shewed how unworthy he was to hold the office, and 
how corrupt and debased the office itself had become, when it 
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could be thus perverted to such a wicked purpose. And it is 
a very remarkable circumstance, that Caiaphas uttered a last 
saying of wondrous import, in which all prophetic power of 
the Aaronic priesthood finally ceased: “Ye know nothing at 
all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not.” “And this,” adds the evangelist, “spake he not of 
himself, but being high priest that year, he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for that nation, and not for that nation only, 
but that he should gather together in one, the children of God 
that are scattered abroad.” Here the last official representa- 
tive of the priestly order prophesied involuntarily, like Balaam, 
under the inspiration of God, of the death of Jesus, as the true 
sacrifice for the people, which was to fulfil the end of the 
Jewish priesthood, and in so doing, to terminate it; and it was 
exceedingly appropriate that this purpose of God, in the death 
of Christ, should have been disclosed by one who knew not 
what he said, from whom the Urim and Thummim of the 
breastplate of righteousness had departed, and who, like all his 
fellow priests, was a blind leader of the blind, utterly ignorant 
of the nature and design of his sacred office. And finally, the 
narratives upon which our remarks in this article are based, 
shew to us very clearly that the temple of Jerusalem was 
destroyed, not merely because Christ, the living tabernacle, 
God in human nature, had appeared, to be the point of meet- 
ing between God and man, the dwelling-place of the soul ; not 
merely because the Christian Church was henceforth to be the 
spiritual temple, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, and 
every believer was to be a temple of the Holy Ghost, an 
habitation of God through the Spirit; but because its ineffi- 
ciency to fulfil the ends of its construction, to point to the 
spiritual truths of God, was proved by its being degraded first 
into a house of merchandise, and then into a den of thieves. 

In the temple Jesus took his stand during the last days of 
his ministry, as the point to which all his wanderings on earth 
led up; and in that symbolical place, flashed the fierce scath- 
ing lightning of his indignation against the whole vile system 
of Pharisaism, which superciliously proclaimed itself to be the 
true temple of God: “The temple of God are we.” In that 
series of remarkable temple discourses which St Matthew 
records, he tore off the veil of Pharisaic sanctity, exposed 
the foul corruption underneath, and broke the grievous yoke 
of legal subtleties which the hypocritical teachers of religion 
had laid upon the people. ‘He ended his public teaching as he 
had begun it,—in proclaiming the law of God. The Sermon 
on the Mount became the sermon in the temple ; the blessings 
of the one corresponded with the woes of the other; the 
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welcome of love to the multitude was changed into the 
sentence of wrath against the scribes and lawyers; the declara- 
tion of the true nature and spiritual import of Judaism, gave 
place to the denunciation of the corruption of its practice. 
And while thus purifying the house of God, by casting out 
those who polluted it, who were poisoning the very well- 
springs of mercy, and shutting the kingdom of heaven on the 
wretched who were thronging its gates, he gathered round 
him in that temple, as the fitting place for such a work of 
mercy, fulfilling its true purpose and highest end, throngs of 
little children, of sinners, of the crippled, stained, maimed, and 
outcast, and uttered words of gracious compassion and tender- 
ness to them, and healed them. His house of prayer was for 
the humble, contrite publican, and not for the proud, self- 
complacent Pharisee ; for he came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. H. M. 
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HERE is no more interesting place in all Belgium to the 
lovers of antiquities than the venerable city of Louvain. 
If it does not contain so great an extent of civil and ecclesi- 
astical structures of importance as Bruges, and has no single 
building to compete with the town hall of Brussels, it yields 
to no other Belgian city in its quaint air of antiquity, and its 
associations with the learning of the past are as unique as 
those of Ghent with its trade, or Antwerp with its commerce. 
The “great square” of Louvain is adorned by fronting, one 
another, the town hall, which, from its richness of ornamentation, 
has been called the Alhambra of the North, and the collegiate 
church of St Peter, not, like the cathedral of Antwerp, remark- 
able for external beauty, because injured in effect by the 
houses built against it, but possessing an interior of marvellous 
spaciousnes, and in its screen between the nave and the 
choir, and other details, of uncommon richness and beauty. 
Louvain. was the intellectual centre of the low countries, and 
much depended on the course which its professors should take 
in the Reformation struggle. Unhappily they unanimously 
agreed to cast in their lot with the Church of Rome, and we 
may remark in passing, sent a letter of congratulation to 
Archbishop James Beaton and his assessors, for sending Patrick 
Hamilton to the stake. It was, however, impossible that, even 
at Louvain, a merely traditional style of theological teaching 
should go on as hitherto. Niedner attributes the circum- 
stances of the Baian controversy, which gave to the Belgian 
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university for the time an European notoriety, both among 
Protestants and Romanists, to the influence of the Reforma- 
tion in the Netherlands, and the seed cast, in former genera- 
tions, by the brethren of “the common life.” But the effects 
of the discovery of printing, of the renewed study of the 
classics, of the growing power of the commons throughout 
Europe, must also have combined to shew the defenders of 
the Romish faith the necessity of adopting the best methods, 
even if they seemed to be novel in form, of retaining the 
ground, as leaders of opinion, they were in danger of losing. 
It might once have been enough to imprison, condemn, and 
burn ; it was now as necessary to write, to print, and do their 
best to confute the Reformers. The age of scholasticism was 
over. It had for some generations ceased to be original and 
productive ; it could no longer be suffered to repose under 
the shade of an intellectually greater past. 

It was every way natural that, if the schoolmen lost their 
once universal and unquestioned hold over theological mind, 
that Augustine should come to the front to replace the 
schoolmen. Even if the Greek had been as familiar to divines 
as the Latin, there was none of the eastern fathers who could 
compete with him in adaptedness to influence the European 
mind ; and the questions agitated between the Reformers and 
the Romanists not a little resembled, in many points, those 
discussed in Augustine’s time. If almost all the Reformers 
could say they were, in the questions of grace and predestina- 
tion, more of Augustine’s mind than a number of the contem- 
porary Romish clergy, it vould be replied that the Protestants 
were the successors of the schismatics whom Augustine had 
refuted, and greatly helped to extinguish; that they were 
merely northern and modern Donatists; that theirs was not 
the catholic church, but “the conventicle of a corner,” as the 
Bishop of Hippo had said. If the theological writings of 
Augustine could be appealed to by Protestants, the ecclesiastical 
treatises of the same great doctor could be employed against 
Protestants. Augustine seemed, then, to be divided against 
himself. The opponents of Luther were semi-Pelagians. 
Luther himself was a Donatist. It might have been also 
remarked, the Catholic Church now is only an European one, 
—not even that entirely, for the east of Europe rejects her 
sway; in Augustine’s time she was, with the exception of the 
Donatists in their “corner” of Africa, and those Easterns who 
were heterodox on the person of Christ, practically co-extensive 
with the professedly Christian world. This being the case, 
might not Augustine, if living in the sixteenth century, have 
revised his “church principles,” and even if he did not, would 
it not be better to give up those “church principles ?” 

VOL, XIX.—NO, LXXIII. D 
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From the whole history of such controversies as the Baian 
one, the Protestant reader is warranted to draw the inference, 
that an uninspired guide, even so great an one as Augustine, 
must be in reality, one way or other, a source of difficulty to 
those on either side of the theological contest. No matter 
has called forth more ingenuity, more learning, more con- 
troversial power, and it must be added, more sophistry, than 
the debates in the Roman Catholic Church about the views 
and the authority of Augustine. He has been to the papacy 
incomparably the most troublesome “doctor” that ever was 
invested with authority. And many a pope, many a bishop, 
many a controversialist, must have in their heart wished they 
could be well rid of him. As it was, Augustine could be ill 
spared, and ill made use of. 

Baius, so in a Latin-writing and Latin-speaking age was 
Michael de Bay generally called, was born in 1513, at 
Melun near Ath in Hainault. Educated at the University of 
Louvain, he became professor of theology there in 1551, by 
appointment of Charles V. From the first he was distinguished 
for his intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, and the 
works of Augustine as virtually a commentary on them. 
Cardinal Noris, in his “ Vindicize Augustiniane,” writes of the 
University of Louvain as a staunch defender of Augustinian 
views, but from its tuition had come forth Albert Pighius, not 
only a bitter anti-reformer, but a decided semi-Pelagian. His 
works, with those of Bartholomew, Camerarius, and other less 
known writers, had given occasion, in the low countries, to 
many to identify anti-Augustinian views with the support of 
Romanism, and this helped to make Dr Baius the more 
pronounced in the setting forth of the doctrinal system of the 
Bishop of Hippo. In his endeavours he was diligently seconded 
by his colleague, Dr John Hessel, less known as a theologian, 
but of superior general culture to him. 

In 1552, Drs Ruard Topper and Josse Ravestein, also pro- 
fessors at Louvain, returned from Trent, the Council being 
interrupted for a time. They were both distinguished polemics 
against Protestantism; the latter afterwards wrote against 
Chemnitz, in defence of the decrees of Trent. They were 
jealous of the reputation which a professor, much younger in 
standing than themselves, had acquired, and found fault with 
his new ways of stating and defending “catholic” truth. 
Some years, however, elapsed before any public opposition 
was manifested to Baius, and it came from the Franciscans of 
the low countries, who were offended by his denial of the “Im- 
maculate Conctption of the Virgin,” and his strictures on their 
lax practices in regard of confession. Through their influence, 
the Sorbonne at Paris wasinduced to take up and give judgment 
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upon eighteen propositions selected from the lectures of Baius. 
Of these, fourteen were condemned, as either wholly or partly 
heretical, the others as false and dangerous. “The Theological 
Areopagus of that time,” as Professor Linsemann calls the 
Sorbonne, was too formidable an adversary to be despised, and 
Baius accordingly published an elaborate defence of the 
assailed propositions, making use, not only of Scripture, but of 
Augustine, Dieses, Anselm, and other esteemed writers, to 
support his views. Through Franciscan influence also, the 
Spanish universities of Salamanca and Alcala de Henares were 
induced to condemn nine propositions of Baius. To their 
strictures he made no reply. 

The controversy went on in the low countries. The two 
professors were very highly esteemed in their native land, and 
the worst consequences to Romanism were anticipated from 
any step that might drive them into the Protestant ranks. 
Pallavacini informs us of the discussions that went on among 
those who had the management of the affairs of the Council 
at Trent, how the two inculpated doctors should be dealt with. 
At last it was resolved that they should come to the Council, 
in the twofold hope that in their absence controversial excite- 
ment might be toned down, and that communication with the 
legates and the assembled fathers might fully confirm their 
adherence to Rome. To Trent accordingly, in 1563, the last 
year of the Council, they repaired, in company with their col- 
league Jansen and three Belgian bishops. They were present 
at the last three sessions ; and in one of them, Hassel, who had 
proposed the condemnation of the lately deceased Ambrose 
Catharinus for heresy, was replied to by the eminent Jesuit 
Salmeron, that his own writings also deserved condemnation 
for heresy. 

In this year also, Baius, for the first time, appeared as an 
author. With the approbation of the Bishop of Bois-le-Duc, 
and with the royal permission, appeared his treatises, “ De 
Libero Arbitrio, de Justitia, de J ustificatione, de Sacrificio.” In 
the next year, after his return from Trent, were published the 
works, “De Meritis Operum, de Prima Hominis Justitia, de 
Virtutibus Impiorum, de Sacramentis in Genere, de Forma 
Baptismi.” A second edition of both volumes, with some new 
treatises, appeared in 1566. Several of these treatises were 
written against the Reformer ; the essay on the sacraments is 
directed against Calvin, of whom he writes in the strongest 
terms as “ one actuated rather by a diabolical than a human 
spirit.” 

Ravestein sent a number of propositions, extracted from the 
works of Baius, to Rome, to procure, if possible, condemnation 
of them from Pius IV. Shortly after that pontiff died, and 
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after three years’ delay, through the influence, it has been 
supposed, of the General of the Franciscans, Montalto, after- 
wards Sixtus V., a bull of condemnation was issued by Pius 
V. on the Ist of October 1567. No person’s name occurs in 
this bull, and in after times, the Jansenists made merry with 
the grammar of it, as “dicit,” “docet,” and other verbs occur 
without any nominative to them. The modern reprints of the 
bull, as those in Linsemann, Denzingeis, Enchiridion, and the 
Leipsic edition of the Decrees of Trent, do not shew this 
grammatical anomaly, as they merely give the propositions 
condemned. There were seventy-nine propositions condemned, 
extracted from all the published works of Baius, except those 
on the sacraments and on the form of baptism. In January 
1569, Baius, while professing implicit submission to the “ Holy 
See,” addressed a defence of himself to the Pope. This 
“ Apologia” extends to forty-four pages in the quarto edition 
of his works, published in 1696 by the Benedictine Geberon, 
and goes over all the propositions, maintaining his views by 
Scripture and the fathers, but denying some of the propositions 
to be his. He wrote under the depression of severe illness, 
and the shock occasioned by the death of his bosom friend 
Hessel. About the same time Baius wrote to Cardinal 
Simoneta, whose acquaintance he had made at Trent, entreat- 
ing his good offices on his behalf. In this letter he speaks 
with great modesty of his own writings, as not likely to have 
more than a merely contemporary influence. “ His object, as 
a professor of theology, had been to turn attention away from 
the medieval scholasticism which had bred disputes between 
the Scotists on the one hand and the followers of Aquinas and 
Bonaventum on the other, to Scripture itself and the earlier 
Latin fathers, from Cyprian to Gregory (the Great). Thus he 
hoped to arrest the progress of heresy, and best serve the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church. Much private influence against 
him had been used by the Franciscans, both with the former 
and the present Pope; and now, when the bull against him 
had appeared, sixteen, at least, of the propositions condemned 
were not found in his writings, and he knew not whence they 
were derived.” The cardinal, however, had died before this 
epistle reached Rome. The Pope wrote back to Baius in 
May of the same year, requiring implicit submission to the 
bull. 

In April 1570, Baius, at the urgent request of the bishops of 
Ypres, Bois-le-Duc, and Ghent (the last his friend Jansen), 
delivered a defence of himself before the Theological Faculty 
at Louvain. In this defence he declares his desire to have 
retired altogether from professorial duties, on account of the 
agitation and disturbance which had been ra‘sed about his 
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views. He then goes over a number of the condemned pro- 
positions in detail, and, at the close, affirms that forty of them 
were not to be found in his works, a statement impossible 
seemingly to be reconciled with the above enumeration in his 
letter to Simoneta. “He had explained many points in a way 
unusual in the schools, for which, as having given scandal, he 
expresses regret. It was not intended to condemn him for 
heresy in the bull, as his friend the Bishop of Bois-le-Duc, from 
his acquaintance with the management of things at Rome, had 
assured him that books were often condemned merely as con- 
taining unsuitable innovations of expression.” One of the 
instances he gives in this defence is the nineteenth, “' The works 
of Christ derived no greater value from the dignity of his 
person.” Any one who compares this with the seventh chapter 
of the second book, “ De Meritis Operum,” will see that Baius 
taught the very opposite. 

In January 1579, Gregory XIII., in order to shew the incor- 
rectness of the view that the friends of Baius had taken up— 
the bull of Pius was invalid—inserts it anew in a bull of his 
own. In consequence of this renewed pressure from Rome, 
Baius, in March 1580, wrote a retractation, in which he 
acknowledges that the bull of Pius proceeded upon a thorough 
examination of the questioned points. In this submission, 
however, he only admits that “several” of the propositions 
condemned had been taught by him in the condemned 
sense. In the same month, the Papal Nuncio for the Nether- 
lands, at a special meeting of the University of Louvain, 
obtained from all the professors, licentiates, bachelors, and 
students therewith connected, an act of submission to the bull, 
and condemnation of the propositions censured by it. The 
Pope was now satisfied, and in June sent an apostolical brief to 
Baius, couched in most complimentary terms. 

The strenuous Papalists found fault with two opinions of 
Baius, that all Bishops, as much as the Pope, have their power 
immediately from God, and that the Pope is not infallible in 
doctrine. He shews that the latter proposition cannot be 
proved from Luke xxii. 32. But neither of these views occa- 
sioned to him any public censure. 

By far the largest of his works is his Controversy, which went 
on for a dozen of years, with the eminent Protestant statesman 
Marnix of St Aldegonde, upon the “ authority of the Church 
and the sacrament of the altar.” It was conducted with the 
utmost courtesy on both sides. St Aldegonde presses Baius 
very hard upon the question of transubstantiation and the 
“sacrifice” in the eucharist. The Franciscans and Jesuits (for 
the latter, though never referred to by Baius as his adversaries, 
took part against him from doctrinal views, and perhaps, also, 
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from the rivalry of their own academy at Louvain to the uni- 
versity) impeached him, not only of excess of civility to his 
opponent, but also of attributing too much authority to the 

ord, and too little to tradition or the existing church. In 
his first answer to St Aldegonde, Baius thus expresses him- 
self :—“ As the Holy Scripture, which can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, contains the very truth in itself; but the church 
is enlightened only by the truth contained in the Scripture, 
and left to itself could easily fall into its own darkness ; there- 
fore, it is more suitably said, that the Holy Scripture gives 
authority and dignity to the church of Christ than the 
opposite.” 

Honours flowed in upon Baius in the later years of his life. 
He was invested with the dignities of Grand Inquisitor of the 
Netherlands, Chancellor of the University of Louvain, and 
Dean of the Collegiate Church of St Peter in that city. The 
first especially of these honours testified to the confidence 
reposed in his orthodoxy. 

The Theological Faculty at Louvain, in 1587, condemned— 
doubtless with his concurrence, though there is no evidence of 
his taking any special part in the matter—thirty-four pro- 
positions taken from the works of the Jesuits Hamel and 
Lessius, professors in the Jesuit college of the same city. 
Lessius was a distinguished theologian, peculiarly versed in 
the Greek fathers, to whose writings Baius seems to have paid 
little attention. The inculpated Jesuits obtained counter 
testimonies in their favour from the Universities of Mentz, 
Treves, and Ingolstadt. Of these propositions we may mention 
only the first and last :—“1. It is not necessary to suppose the 
very words of Scripture to be inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
34. This view of predestination (having respect to good works 
foreseen) is most accordant with the divine goodness, the 
authority of Scripture, the testimonies of the fathers, and 
the justice of natural reason, in no respect favouring Pelagius, 
and as far as possible opposed to the opinion of Luther, Calvin, 
and the other heretics of our time, from whose opinion and 
arguments it is difficult to vindicate the contrary opinion.” 

By his legate, Frangipani, who repaired to Louvain for the 
purpose, Pope Sixtus V. endeavoured to reconcile the oppos- 
ing doctors ; and this being found impossible, enjoined all the 
writings on either side to be sent up to Rome, as there alone 
could the matter be decided, local parties anywhere being 
incompetent for that purpose. Pending a decision by the 
“ Holy See,” both sides were to abstain from all mutual accu- 
sations of false doctrine. The decision promised, however, 
never appeared. 

Raius died at the age of seventy-six, on the 16th of Septem- 
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ber 1589. It is mere party exaggeration to speak of him, as 
Gerberon does, as the foremost theologian of his time. The 
Roman Catholic Church then possessed such distinguished 
theologians as Baronius and Bellarmine, Vasquez, Sanchez, and 
Suarez, any of whom, apart from the notice excited by peculiar 
views, must be classed as superior to Baius. But he was un- 
doubtedly a man endowed with the distinctively theological 
mind. That mind, so thoroughly turned to divinity by its 
original conformation, he had diligently trained by profound 
scriptural study. He was well versed in the Latin fathers, and 
fairly so in the schoolmen. His favourite author was Augus- 
tine, whose voluminous works he had read nine times over. It 
is curious to remark the difference of treatment which he gives 
to Calvin and to St Aldegonde,—the former is “ devilish” in 
his views, the latter is, at worst, an erring brother. Such was 
the influence of personal contact, and the expressed regard of 
his opponent in the latter case. 

Baius has attracted less notice than Jansenius or Quesnel, 
whose views he undoubtedly contributed not a little to form. 
This is to be accounted for by the great theological and literary 
reputation of the Port Royal Jansenists. No body of men took 
up the views of Baius, though the epithet “ Baian” was, for a 
time, as common in the mouths and pens of the Jesuits as 
“ Jansenist” afterwards became. Vasquez, and other eminent 
writers of the Jesuit or Franciscan school, occupied themselves 
a good deal with the refutation of his views. 

Protestant Calvinism is Scripture interpreted by itself: 
Baianism is Scripture interpreted by Augustine. Hence the 
former is a consistent whole ; the latter is not. To the com- 
pleteness of the former, the doctrine of gratuitous justifi- 
cation by faith is absolutely necessary, and no Calvinist has 
ever denied it. But Baius, and all who sided with him, held 
the Romish view of justification. No opponent ever insinuated 
that on that point he thought differently from the fathers of 
Trent. Hence, both as a theological system, and in reference 
to practice and life, the essential element of weakness in the 
views of Baius. 

The case of Baius is eminently a case against the Church of 
Rome. What are we to think of the impartiality of that 
tribunal of doctrine which hastens to condemn seventy-nine 
propositions ascribed to Baius, yet when thirty-four propositions 
of Lessius and Hamel met with censure from a university whose 
orthodoxy, from the Romish standpoint, had just been proved 
by the most entire submission to the bull of Pius, re-issued by 
Gregory, claims indeed the decision of the questions for itself, 
gets possession, under that pretext, of all the relative documents, 
and never after all gives forth the promised and expected de- 
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cision. There was, indeed, a ground for this breach of promise. 
The powerful “ Order of Jesus,” which had rendered and was 
rendering greater service to Rome than any other religious 
community, previous or contemporary, had done, was implicated 
in the views of the two Louvain professors. Baius was able, 
and learned, and of unblemished character ; equally so was 
Lessius. But the former was but a Flemish theologian; the 
latter had the most powerful community in the Romish Church 
to back him. Sixtus could brave the potentates of either 
Romanist or Protestant Christendom. But he cowered before 
the terrible Society ! 

Again, what are we to think of the judgment of Rome as a 
tribunal of doctrine in condemning the seventy-nine proposi- 
tions? It is notorious—as, indeed, Professor Linsemann, in 
the volume before us, to some extent admits, and as any one 
who reads the works of Baius, and compares them with the pro- 
positions discerns—that a number of them are not to be found in 
his writings. Only ignorance, carelessness, party prejudice, or 
dishonest malignity can be assigned as reasons of ascribing 
these views to a man who, with all truth, disclaimed them as 
his, and even, as we have seen in his professed retractation, 
refused to acknowledge the disclaimed errors. No proof that 
they were his was attempted, and all proof would have failed. 
That his retractation, imperfect as it was (though thoroughly 
consistent with his previous disclaimers), should have been so 
eagerly accepted by Gregory as to call forth an apostolic brief 
of thanks, we may almost say, gives fresh proof of the incon- 
sistency and weakness of Rome. The retractation,in the form 
it assumed, should not have been accepted, or the disclaimed 
propositions should have been honestly stated as having been 
charged to him by mistake. But, then, where would have 
been the doctrinal authority of Rome ? 

The condemned propositions have been, in various ways, a 
great source of trouble in the Romish Church. An “ota” 
separated, in the fourth century, the orthodox from a section 
of the Arians; a comma, the “ comma Pianum,” was the source 
of endless controversy between the friends and foes of Baian 
doctrine. Whether the comma was to be put before or after 
the words, “in the proper sense of the words meant by the 
asserters,” was the question. If the former, then no one could 
in the Romish Church hold these views; if the latter, then 
“some of them, in a certain sense, could be sustained,” in the 
sense meant by Baius, and they might still be held consistently 
with Romish orthodoxy. 

Another difficulfy was as to the sense in which the proposi- 
tions were condemned. Some maintained that it was not the 
doctrine but the special form in which Baius put it forth that 
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was in some cases censured. It was notorious that several of 
the propositions belonged to the “ communior sententia,” in 
the existing schools of Roman Catholic theology, and it was 
contended Rome could never mean to condemn these in them- 
selves. 

Again, theologians of high eminence, and not partial to the 
views of Baius, such as Vasquez, Turrianus, and Suarez, main- 
tained that, in various cases, the propositions were condemned, 
not for their own demerits, but for the severity with which 
Baius had censured the opposite views. 

Another difficulty was, how to reconcile the condemnation 
of some of the propositions with the authority of Augustine, 
from whose works they were virtually taken. Rome had pro- 
nounced him one of the four doctors of the church, and how 
could Baius be attacked, and the Bishop of Hippo remain 
unharmed? Romanist writers, whenever they touch on these 
points, have this difficulty to face—by evasion. We may refer, 
as instances, to Cardinal Noris, Vindic. Augustin. c. iv. sect. 5, 
and to Perrone, Tract. de Grat. c. i. 

Yet another source of difficulty about the bull was the 
ascription of heresy to some of the propositions and not to 
others. Surely it was treating the faithful very unkindly, not 
to let them know the precise boundaries between the deadly 
views of heresy and the less dangerous character of error. A 
tribunal which claims to be, not only the best, but the only 
one in the world, cannot be too definite in its deliverances, else 
those within the Roman Catholic pale must be perplexed, if 
they reflect, and outsiders will be tempted to deride the claims. 

How different to the decisions of Rome are the judgments of 
the churches holding the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Take the case of the condemnation of the Rowite heresy by 
the successive stages of Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly, and 
compare the procedure there with the case of Baius. In the 
former case the accused is heard, at every stage, to the full, 
confronted with his accusers, judged by his peers in the face of 
day, in the view of that and all other churches, and before the 
world at large. He is convicted from that very Confession of 
Faith, which as a minister he had signed. In the case of 
Baius, the accusation take place at a distance from the alleged 
offender. He is not summoned or heard in his defence. N ot- 
withstanding of repeated disclaimers, and without attempt, or 
indeed possibility of proof, he is condemned as the author of 
views which he never entertained, and of which he proclaims 
his rejection. Again, as to views admittedly his own, in various 
cases, neither the Council of Trent, nor any preceding authority 
of the church, had condemned these views. There is no open 
standard of appeal by which the truthfulness of the judgment 
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can be tested. That judgment, as to the preceding investiga- 
tions, is conducted by fallible theologians ; the same, or other 
equally fallible, draw out the condemnation, and the infalli- 
bility springs merely out of the issuing. It does not appear 
that Pius V. had ever read a word of the writings of Baius. 
Others read, profess to extract, and hand in certain proposi- 
tions ascribed to the professor of Louvain. These confessedly 
uncertain materials are transmuted into absolute certainty by 
the magic touch of the fisherman’s seal! Infallibility is 
certified in the mechanical act of the papal signature ! 

Other influences mix up themselves. French and Spanish 
universities, jealous of the fame of the renowned Flemish school 
of theology; Franciscans, seeking to extol Scotus at the 
expense of Aquinas ; Jesuits, seeking to constitute themselves 
the arbiters of all questions in the Romish Church, and to 
make the pontiff but a triple-crowned vassal of the “ order ;” 
these are the influences that combine in the condemnation of 
Baius. 

And what has the result of the condemnation been? The 
bull is indeed inserted in all collections of the authoritative 
documents of the Romish Church. But there is evidence that 
Baius taught, in different language, various of the views 
therein condemned, as long as he occupied his chair, 7. e. 
while he lived. And ever since, differently stated indeed, and 
with the. precise phraseology condemned avoided, men of 
varied schools in the Romish Church have continued to 
teach what was condemned in him. The bull was many ways 
blundering in its character, and, as it deserved to be, has 
been many ways inefficacious in its power. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot commend the conduct of 
Baius. The difficulties of his position,—between a powerfully 
aggressive Protestant Calvinism, and a jealously suspicious 
Franciscan and Jesuit non or anti-Augustinianism in his own 
church,—may excuse, but cannot justify, his giving, as we 
have shewn, different statements as to the amount of proposi- 
tions in the bull, which he denied to be his. They could not 
be at once forty and less than twenty. Again, his retractation, 
while he continued to deny these disclaimed propositions to 
be his, however valuable for the mere outward peace of the 
Romish Church in the Netherlands, was anything but a high- 
minded procedure on his part. The bull had no authority, 
except as coming from a supreme tribunal of doctrine ; and 
how could it be authoritative when it continued to assert 
untruths? Was the submission anything else than the virtual 
endorsing of pontifical aberrations from verity ? 

Then, the accepting the office of grand inquisitor of the 
Netherlands was grossly out of place and character in Baius. 
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We do not indeed read of Protestants sent to the stake by 
him, but we know, what before, during, and after Alva's 
government, the Inquisition had been in that country. Asa 
nonentity, the office was unworthy of a man of Baius’ eminence 
and character ; as at all a reality, the function was grievously 
unbecoming a man who, in various of his views, as those of 
the 2ist and 27th propositions (acknowledged to be his) on 
the original state of man, and those on the relative authority 
of the Word and Church, not decided on by Rome, were 
undoubtedly Protestant. Baius held, as the above proposi- 
tions shew, and his book on Original Righteousness proves, that 
man’s righteousness, when first created, was a part of that 
nature, and not, as Romanist theologians hold, an added, 
supernatural gift. In regard to these propositions, he, in his 
defence addressed to Pius V., asks to be shewn, if wrong, 
where he was wrong. He was not so shewn, and he never 
specially retracted these propositions. Other instances of 
coincidence with Protestant theology might be given. He, 
acting as grand inquisitor, was like John Hus sending Lollards 
to the stake. 

The work of Professor Linsemann of Tiibingen, named at 
the head of this article, is a highly creditable production. 
The author is a Romanist, and, of course, writes with the 
views of an adherent of the church to which he belongs. But 
he is, on the whole, a fair and candid writer. The work is in 
two parts, the first embracing the life of Baius, the second, 
much the longest, his doctrine, in five chapters—lIst, Anthro- 
pological principles; 2d, The Fall; 3d, The Grace of Christ ; 
4th, Justification; 5th, The Church and the Sacraments. 
Now expanded into a volume of 270 pages, the work was 
originally an essay, written for a prize given by the University 
of Tiibingen in 1858, subject, “ Doctrine of Baius and its Con- 
sequences.” Professor Linsemann has paid much attention to 
the history of the later scholasticism, as his articles in the 
Tiibingen Quartalschrift on Gabriel Biel and Albert Pighius 
shew. He takes a good deal of notice of the correspondence 
between the views of Baius and those of Jansenius. 

The works of Baius, as collected and annotated by the 
Benedictine Gerberon (1696), with the imprint of Cologne, 
but probably issued in Holland, are well worthy of study. 
He is a vigorous thinker, an acute reasoner, and a man pro- 
foundly versed in Scripture. Not a theologian of the first 
order, he is high in the ranks of the second class. He was a 


virtual Protestant in some parts of his theology; a decided 
Romanist in the rest. 
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Art. 1V.—Speculation and Practice: Some Liberal Ten- 
dencies Considered. 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Parish of 
Greyfriars, and Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh. By Rosert Hersert Srory, Minister of Roseneath. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 

Recess Studies. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart. Essay V.—“ Church 
Tendencies in Scotland.” Edmonston & Douglas. 

The Contemporary Review for June 1870. Article—“ Church Tendencies 
in Scotland.” London: Strahan & Co. 


A YEAR or two before the Disruption of 1843, a parish school- 

master of uncommonly quick turn of mind, and a rather 
too rapid eye for catching the separate points of a question, 
without rising to anything like the idea or principle involved, 
addressed some letters to those who had tried to interest him 
in the non-intrusion movement. They were trenchant, smart, 
and clear ; and it was evident that while he wrote them under 
show of pointing out difficulties, and wishing further light, he 
had more hope of gaining credit for his ingenuity than desire to 
get the light he professed toseek. The burden of his reply was, 
that he didn’t see that the protesting party were acting either 
wisely or working towards the proper point. In the very fact of 
having secured admission to the ministry under the system 
which they were now uniting to destroy, he declared that their 
action was inconsistent and self-stultifying ; and that, by raising 
a clamour against the law, and threatening to act in defiance of 
it, they were rendering impossible the real reform of the church, 
even admitting that all they urged was substantially true. 
Through several applications he enforced and justified his posi- 
tion, and, with a certain air of omniscient humility, well be- 
coming one who is in the habit of lecturing little boys on their 
mistakes, but far enough from becoming a Christian minister 
(for he was a licentiate of the church) trying to view, in a proper 
spirit, matters which involved conscience and truth, he managed 
by a kind of finesse to assume pretty much that attitude of 
simple questioning which contrives to evade the effect of any 
proper answer which may be made. His was the attitude of 
the lawyer, rather than that of the statesman; of the mere 
debater, interested in the very tone of victory which he claims 
for himself, rather than that of the genuine seeker of prin- 
ciples of freedom and right. 

We have recalled to mind this writer's pamphlets, because 
he was the first rhan, as far as we are aware, who in Scotland 
distinctly formulated the ideas which have become common 
enough with a certain party in Scotland, now known as the 
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Broad Church School—so far at all events as these bear on the 
‘eae les of church politics. Probably he would have called 

imself a “ Moderate,” but his keen head had led him a little 
further on the logical highway than the moderates would have 
gone; and he developed as positive principles what they 
would have simply said was submitted to by them as inevit- 
able, from which no escape was possible, save into a far worse 
and less hopeful condition of matters. With him the “mode- 
rate” expediency was lifted up, and rarefied into a principle. 
But as one read, one could not help fancying that he caught 
the sound of later words, which got confused with the earlier 
writing; and at length one was compelled to acknowledge to 
oneself that in the parish schoolmaster’s pamphlets there lay the 
germ of all that Dr Robert Lee had more recently developed. 
The light of the morning star had been quenched in the advent 
of the ascending sun. Such fate too often overtakes the early 
half-isolated promoters of great reforms ! 

A great reform truly,—were human nature only of the stuff 
to permit its realisation—was that to which Dr Robert Lee 
devoted himself, and which possesses the brains, if not the 
hearts, of his few devoted successors. A State so purged from 
the grosser adhesions of Erastian expediency and political self- 
will as to embrace within its bosom a church to which perfect 
freedom is secured, while the very dependence of the spiritual 
upon the civil office is but a surer means of wider and truer 
influence,—Who would not admire such a happy condition of 
things as this? A Church so secured in the broad, peaceful 
freedom of its teaching as to develop no idea of liberty alien 
to the State’s idea of the true political development of the 
people,—what a dream for Ambition’s young soul to fight for 
and to realise! It is easy to reconstruct and to broaden the 
boundaries of a church in idea ; but what a gap there ever 
lies between the ideal and the real! That pious German, 
Richard Rothe, who in his youth had received into his nature 
a leaven of the Hegelian doctrine, patiently developed his ideal 
of the church, speculatively, with a steady reference to the ideal 
of humanity conceived in its most abstract form. It was in- 
volved in the very nature of his scheme, that humanity in its 
oneness should at the last merge its political in its religious 
life, and find both intensified in the identity. The State, at 
last, drawn up to the plane of the Church, became in all its 
organs but another set of instruments for the diffusion of the 
Christian idea ; and the king was by virtue of the very com- 
pleteness of Christian life both individually and socially, the 
head of the church. Rothe was an Erastian from one point of 
view, and yet from another he was not. He was certainly an 
Erastian in so far as he sought to directly realise these ideas 
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amidst the disorganised politics of Germany ; but he was no 
Erastian in so far as he confined his doctrine to its speculative 
form alone. For who of us is sceptical about the final issue 
of a purified form of humanity realising this, so that he who 
rules shall also be the symbol of that which is worshipped? It 
was this prophetic belief which led the leaders of the early 
Scotch church to associate with their doctrine of the Headship 
of Christ over his church, this other, that he was also Head 
over the nations ; it is this which has led so many devout souls 
in later Christian ages to return upon the early idea of a per- 
sonal reappearance of Christ upon earth, to reign over a nation 
gathered out of all peoples and tongues in the re-glorified city 
of Jerusalem.* The union of church and state in its higher 
form is almost a speculative question, in spite of the fact that 
this is what nations in their earliest flush of faith have ever tried 
to realise ; the rude contact of the real facts of life have tended 
to shew that in practice the idea was but a dream, and that the 
involved and ever-shifting relations of modern states, made the 
realising of it more and more difficult. 

So far, then, as our Broad Church friends are content with 
the speculative development of fascinating doctrines of this 
kind, we can sympathise with them, just as we can sympathise 
with the exquisite thought and pure spirituality of Rothe, 
which look through upon us in all his writings. But Rothe 
at last found his place among the rebels of the German Pro- 
testantenverein, and was not long till he found himself out of 
place there. Even the politic double-dealing found needful 
to maintain some appearance of power and unity in this 
organisation was most distasteful to him ; he soon came to see 
that even spiritual individuality, yielding to the pressure of 
such political considerations as this institute brought to bear 
upon it, was likely to be much weakened. He retired from it as 





* See with what exquisite delicacy that true artist, the author of ‘‘ Stone 
pe al seizes this tendency of the common religious instinct in ‘‘ Lettice 
Lisle” : ‘‘ Be ye any better to-day, Master Jesse?” said Lettice timidly. 

‘* Well, child, I don’t know when I’ve ailed so bad. I told the clock, I be- 
lieve, every hour all night. I think by whiles that it will be a fine thing for to 
go away. But we must wait patient till we gets our orders ; no man can sail 
wiout them. The Lordhe knows. I were just a searching into the Kingship 
of Christ,” he said, with the far-seeing, abstracted look in his deep-set eyes 
of one intent on ‘spiritual experiences.’ 

‘*What was it, Master Jesse?” said Lettice, after a pause, not feelin 
quite up to the point. —‘‘ The second Advent, child, ye know ; and the thousan 

ears, and the thrones, and the beloved city,”—and he began to read out in 
his earnest, rapt tone, one of those chapters in the Apocalypse, whose 


gorgeous eastern ery seems to have such a fascination for the minds of 
ty ae we ing folk much driven by life. 

‘**'Tis like the music of great waters,” said Lettice earnestly, as the sound 
of the words died away. ‘‘I used to dream of them in the white robes with 
the gold often and often beforetime.” 
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far as he could ; and on his deathbed he begged that the Union 
might not be made an instrument in intensifying the bitterness 
of divided parties over his grave. So much for the ideal and 
for the facts. 

We do the Broad Churchmen of the Established Church of 
Scotland the credit of trying to be sincere. They aim ata 
high ideal. Their efforts would need to be as ceaseless as their 
aim is high. They wish to realise a true National Church. 
The course to attain it lies through the pathway of a fiery, and 
unresting heroism. When Dr Wallace, who, while we allow 
him the utmost honesty, cannot force from us the admission 
that he is possessed by a controlling enthusiasm, tells us that 
“the true salvation of the church lies in its embracing as 
much as possible of the national religious life, so that it may 
meet the righteous demands of religious equality,’—we are 
compelled to admit that the ideal is high. But we cannot help 
thinking, after having cast our eyes round us a little, that our 
theorists solve their problem in the mere recognising of it— 
indeed, in the mere stating of it. In spite of their protestations, 
and their many words, they tensely separate their theory from 
their practice, and discover themselves to us on a fair study of 
them, as being, after all, more of speculative philosphers than 
practical reformers. The pity is that they try to influence 
those outside on the ground of reforms, which, with themselves, 
are so far confined to the region of speculation. We do not 
mean to raise any charge of hypocrisy ; farfromit. Dr Robert 
Lee was, for instance, a very active man ; but, then, is it not 
more than evident that his activity played more round a 
personal centre than is the case with reformers whom the world, 
after prolonged study of them, consents to maintain in perpetual 
honour? He fought very bravely to defend himself from the 
action of certain bodies whose adverse decision would have 
driven him out of the church, and out of the several offices he 
held, and could only hold, on the ground of a presumedly 
genuine subscription. His ideal of the church was that of a 
society so completely protected against its own united voice 
that no individual could temporarily suffer disability under an 
ecclesiastical decision. A beautiful speculation; but then 
there is the fact of the Church Courts, with the General As- 
sembly as only absolute court of appeal in matters of doctrine. 
Why did not Dr Lee openly advocate for a final Court of 
Appeal such as exists in England? His ideal had not even the 
shadow of a chance of being realised, not to speak of bein 
triumphant, under any other conditions! Then Dr Lee claime 
a right “to ponder and to reason,” with “no conclusions deter- 
mined beforehand ;” while yet he found it consistent with his 
high ideal of honour, and his deepest convictions, to remain 
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the minister of a church which enforces a very stringent sub- 
scription to a creed so strictly and logically defined as to be 
at least anything but vague in its references. On this point 
we read recently a paragraph which is more apt than we can 
hope to be, in its terms of expressing the same thought which 
has not unfrequently occurred to us :— 


“‘Dr Lee’s statement that to ‘ investigate, to ponder, and to rea- 
son, when we have for ourselves, or when others have determined for 
us beforehand, the conclusion at which we must finally arrive, is 
indeed a laborious farce and a solemn mockery,’ cuts at the very 
root of all dogma whatever, and properly annihilates a church in the 
ordinary sense of that word, most certainly in the sense in which a 
State Churchman is, above all, bound to understand it. For, 
as a nation cannot be expected to endow where it has no power of 
control, you must contrive somehow to give it a definitory instrument, 
and this can only be a line drawn somewhere around dogmas—in 
short, a test of some kind or other. There is no escape out of this 
position. And as it is of the very essence of a test, however wide, 
however liberally conceived, that there should lie in it the possibility 
of excluding people, it seems to be specially involved in the nature 
of a State Church that i¢ must have dogmas, whatever other churches 
may do. But if you have dogmas, however simply conceived, sub- 
scription to which is a necessary preliminary to admission to orders, 
then in greater or less degree ‘ conclusions are inevitably determined 
beforehand ;’ the same difficulties arise however wide you may draw 
the line, for a line is there, and a bar put upon freedom of opinion. 
The church, of course, is not an institution for promoting research, 
but for framing men to piety and purer lives; and no restriction is 
thereby put upon activity exerted for its proper object. But the 
getting rid of the restriction of ‘ conclusions determined beforehand,’ 
—that is, the bugbear of all dogmatic truth whatever, so that no man 
can any longer be held bound even by the rudimentary dogma, ‘ That 
there is a God,’ is simply to reduce the church to a mere organ of 
philosophy and culture, and a true union on the basis of Christian 
belief is no longer possible. The isolation of Dr Lee’s position, 
looked at from this point of view, becomes intelligible. Dr Mitchell 
of St Andrews, speaking of this claim for a right ‘to ponder and to 
reason,’ declares it a carte blanche to be given into the hands of Dr 
Lee, and afterwards to be filled up according to his pleasure. And 
we are compelled to agree with Dr Mitchell; for not only would Dr 
Lee’s principles, carried fully out in practice, reduce Presbytery to 
chaos, but it would render impossible any settled combination and 
communion for the furtherance of Christian objects.” 


And when we turn to study the attitudes and activities of those 
who would claim to follow and to represent Dr Lee, we are forced 
to a very similar-conclusion in their case. Dr Wallace, for 
instance, advocates “an institute of free religious thinkers and 
teachers of the nation,” while he has himself signed, as the 
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“Confession of my faith,” the creed of Westminster, which, on 
a great many points, is very decisive and clear, and not more 
clear on any point than this, that “the Lord Jesus, as King 
and Head of his Church, hath therein appointed a government , 
in the hands of Church-officers distinct from the Civil Magis- 
trate,” which itself suffices to set a considerable bar in the way 
of attaining that “institute of free religious thinkers and 
teachers.” Dr Wallace, like his predecessor, is great in that 
department of speculative theology, in which Richard Rothe 
was so distinguished! We do not, therefore, feel that it is 
needful to criticise the principles of Dr Wallace and his friends 
in so far as they are purely speculative! Large latitude must 
be allowed to men here; they must not be too hardly dealt 
with, as if they were ready to undergo any sacrifice what- 
ever of means and of comfort, yea, even to give up life itself, 
for the realisation of their ideas. Their ideas may be a great 
comfort to them; may cheer their weary hours, and solace 
painful thoughts in the retirement of the closet ; but if it is 
not sought by all means to compass the application of these 
to the practical affairs of life, persons who do not agree with them 
in all their relations may still be able to consider them with 
calmness and forbearance. 

Now, it is certainly the fact, that this Broad Church party, 
while it is ever loudly setting forth its own ideas of freedom 
and reform, is very slow to take any really effective step in 
the direction of transferring its ideas into consistent actualities. 
It loves to contemplate abstract possibilities; yet, with that 
strange contradiction so often noticed in the national character, 
it clings to the status quo in a most surprisingly cautious way. 
We can only account for this on the ground of the ruling dis- 
tinction between speculation and practice,—between the love of 
an idea and the power of fighting and sacrificing to ensure its 
triumph! In proceeding, then, to say a few words about the 
effect which would be inevitable were these doctrines to be 
carried into actual practice, it will be understood that our 
calmness of temper is begotten of a due appreciation of that 
calm self-satisfaction which characterises those with whom 
we deal, and which is much more likely to be generated 
in men who are accustomed to concern themselves with 
favourite ideas in the closet,—ready always to adjust themselves 
to any shape at the airy motion of the master’s mind, rather 
than with the awkward, fluctuating, and almost uncontrollable 
facts of actual life itself. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind, that specula- 
tive ideas have always had a more or less direct influence upon 
the life. Men’s thoughts, if they do not directly modify or 
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control their practical conduct, yet impart to it a certain tone 
and colour, not to be explained otherwise than by a reference 
to these thoughts themselves. In seeking to exhibit the 
speculative ideal of the Broad Church party, we shall endea- 
vour to shew also how the practical life, in spite of its being 
apparently withdrawn wholly from the speculative region, 
does yet in a subtle way, but none the less surely, affect and 
colour it. 

Their ideal is a comprehensive church—a church which shall 
embrace, as nearly as possible, all the religious life of the 
nation, consistently with the demands of religious equality. 
According to Dr Wallace, this can only be obtained through 
the State, but a State that can justify its tolerance by declin- 
ing to enforce any dogma whatever. It is to institute a 
church, and endow it for the express purpose of embracing all 
the religious life of the nation. And yet that religious life is, 
on this hypothesis, to be deprived of an object. For how can 
men be united for an object if that object is not defined in 
some form or other. But we have an approach to a definition 
supplied by Dr Wallace himself: “So as to meet the righteous 
demands of religious equality.” Quite so; but what are the 
righteous demands, and who is to define them? Is it the 
Prime Minister, or the Cabinet, or parliament, or men like Dr 
Wallace, who, being in the enjoyment of certain privileges, 
are to do it on the good old principle, that— 


‘* They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can” ? 


When Dr Robert Lee gave his deliverance—a most memorable 
deliverance, too, as regards the light it cast upon the bearing 
of his speculative doctrines in one direction—upon the question 
of opening the pulpits of the Established Church to dissenters, 
he spoke with a very incisive wisdom as to the determining 
power in the matter. He said :— 


‘‘ Why is this proposed? To exhibit the unity of the Church ? 
What does this phrase mean? That there is unity among all tho 
Protestant sects—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent? If they 
are united in all matters of importance why are they yet separated ? 
Why are they sects? If they are not united in all matters of 
moment, then this declaration of their unity is a declaration of a 
thing that does not exist. It is therefore an act of hypocrisy or an 
illusion. Is there not something incongruous in our making laws, 
declaring persons to be ministers whom our church holds not to be 
ministers.” 


We are thus to have a comprehensive church, whose object 
is to be defined for it solely by the State. For what does Dr 
Lee here mean by the fact of the sanction of the State being 
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essentially necessary to any one whom he could consent to 
recognise as a minister? Dr Lee will have no dogma, Yet 
how neatly he asserts the dogma, that only a state-churchman 
is a minister. Perhaps Dr Wallace will relieve us from the. 
dilemma we cannot help feeling, when we try to find a nexus 
of consistency between Dr Lee’s speculative ideal—a compre- 
hensive church, which should include, if possible, all the reli- 
gious life of the nation—and his practical conduct as here 
brought before us. 

When we return once more to Dr Wallace himself, we 
cannot say we expect any very satisfactory account. For Dr 
Wallace finds all the sects of Scotland have lost that in which 
sectarianism consists. Liberality grows and flourishes among 
them, as much, or even more, than it does in the establishment ; 
they “value highly the services of the Established Church,” 
and “reckon them a valuable contribution to the welfare of 
the nation ;” and yet the “vighteous demands of religious 
equality ” are not to be held such as to lead him to encourage 
even the idea of winning them back to the establishment, or 
of preparing a welcome—not to speak of killing the fatted calf 
—should the wandering sons make any sign of returning to 
the father’s house. 

But the fact of getting rid of any sort of bond between the 
ministers of a church, and resolving so completely its whole 
self-regulating power into the State, is to leave the Church 
resting upon nothing else than, the poor, bald condition of 
endowment. In truth, in the process, the Church—at all 
events the Scriptural Church—that is, a body of men united 
first of all by bonds of belief and of love twined around a 
common object of worship—has absolutely vanished ; and, in its 
place, we have a Humanitarian Society, upheld for certain 
political ends; and, if the righteous demands of religious 
equality is to be made commensurate with the presumed action 
of an institute of “free religious thinkers and teachers,” it should 
certainly include a very large body of literary men. Dr 
Wallace, no doubt, remembers very well Mr Carlyle’s picture 
of the man of letters, who, by virtue of his pen and paper, sets 
up his invisible pulpit, and preaches his gospel to all and 
sundry who will listen to him. There can be no doubt that 
several men whose profession is purely literary, have influenced 
as deeply as Dr Wallace may ever hope to do, the spiritual 
part of man ; and we simply put in a plea that the “righteous 
demands of religious equality” should be listened to so as to 
include them in the benefits to be hereafter secured to any 
institute of “ free religious thinkers and teachers” ! 

These, however, are only the speculative outpourings of Dr 
Wallace’s ingenious mind! His name is still attached to a 
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very detailed confession of doctrines, and we have not yet heard 
that he has very largely sacrificed any of his worldly means 
for the realisation of his ideas! He is a respected minister of 
the Scotch Establishment, reaping the comfort of the tempo- 
ralities of an institution which was certainly never founded 
with the idea of being reduced to an “ institute of free reli- 
gious thinkers and teachers.” Dr Wallace we believe to be a 
man of rare honesty and force of character, and to say that 
there is a wide breach between his speculative ideas and his 
daily practice is only to gain a fresh ground to our kindly 
judgment of him. But he himself has thought right to use 
the word comfort in a connection which enhances all the effect 
of our judgment of him, so that we can say our words are 
measured by strict relation to his own. The writer from whom 
we have already quoted takes occasion to say :— 

“Tt is extremely awkward for Dr Wallace’s liberalism that 
he should so clearly claim to have it both ways! The Free 
Church is advancing towards the very point liberal Churchmen 
wish, and yet that is to be held a good reason for not recom- 
mending any policy to bring them back. But a recurrence to 
Dr Wallace gives us the reason. The progress of the Free 
Church in this direction,—‘ a feature more or less characteristic 
of all the churches,’ of course, goes very fitly to support the 
generalisation that— 


‘“‘ Tt is certainly the testimony of history that when religion is left 
to take care of itself, /e/t to grow into any shape that can be given to 
it between priests and people, without the organised application to its 
development of the best reason in the community [an Arnoldian round- 
about, better expressed by the single word, the State], it is too apt to 
assume forms that react disastrously upon the commonwealth.” 


“And the very height of unconscious inconsistency seems 
reached when it is admitted that ‘many of the clergy’ of the 
United Presbyterian Church—a strictly voluntary Church, be 
it noted—are, as well as many in the Establishment, ‘men of 
liberal sentiments.’ Dr Wallace might have added, only it 
would have borne rather strongly against his position, that these 
United Presbyterians, by the very fact of subscribing a modified 
formula to the effect that the Confession is taken as exhibit- 
ing the sense in which Scripture is believed instead of the 
more binding subscription as ‘the Confession of my faith, 
had already made a step forward. But then the awkward 
thing is that this is a purely voluntary church, which, on his 
principle, should only develop what is ‘apt to react disas- 
trously upon the commonwealth.’ ” 

“ But the practically disastrous reaction anticipated in this 
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special instance is that ‘liberal churchmen feel that a great 
accession of Free Churchmen might not prove comfortable to 
them. If the comfort of liberal churchmen is identical with 
the true good of the commonwealth, then it must be admitted 
that Dr Wallace has more than proved his point. The comfort 
of liberal churchmen thus becomes the central element in the 
process of making the church doctrinally comprehensive. It 
is well to see brethren growing together into unity of opinions. 
This is from a recent volume, written by distinguished Eng- 
lish Nonconformists— 


‘ The right of presentation, if it appears an adyantage on one side, 
is manifestly a disadvantage in another. If it bestow independence 
upon an incumbent, it inflicts the opposite upon a people. They 
have no voice in the selection of their instructor. They must submit 
to his teaching, however contrary it may be to the Word of God, 
and to their own conscientious convictions. Much is said of the 
freedom of clergymen so inducted ; but such freedom for a clergyman 
is really the bondage of his parishioners.'—Ecelesia, p. 37. 


“Dr Wallace’s true policy, and certainly his best argument, 
would have been to shew that no progress towards liberality 
had been made outside the Established Church.” 

Dr Wallace has to defend the Scotch Establishment from 
any reference to it of the principle which has been applied to 
the Irish one. This is how he does it :— 

“The first duty of the civil magistrate is to preserve the 
public peace, and it was a perfectly relevant argument that, as 
the Irish Church was part of a system of things that was pro- 
ductive of permanent and not unreasonable national exaspera- 
tion, and could not be modified so as to meet the necessities of 
the case, it must be sacrificed. But the Scottish Establishment 
is otherwise placed. It forms no violent irritant to the reli- 
gious antipathies of the nation. The rest of the community 
do not believe, as the Irish Catholic must have believed of his 
Protestant Establishment, that its services minister to the 
perdition of souls, but value them highly when well performed, 
attend them occasionally with satisfaction, and regard them 
as a substantial contribution to the wellbeing of the nation.” 

This is delightfully vague ; but to have any clearness we 
need to be informed to which services of the Established 
Church these words apply. Is it to the services where a 
liturgy is read, an organ plaved, and a “broad theology ” 
taught ; or is it to the churches where the old evangelical 
views are still more or less strictly preached, and the old 
Presbyterian order of worship followed. It is needful to be 
explicit. If Dr Wallace means the first, then he admits that 
the Established Churches, save with some rare exceptions, such 
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as his own Greyfriars, are quite out of sympathy with the 
rapidly growing national needs and feelings ; and this is surely 
a good argument for far more practical and definite measures 
on the part of his friends than they have yet ventured. If, on 
the other hand, he means the general run of services in 
Established Churches—the services performed by that great 
mass of clergy whom Dr Robert Lee and Mr Story and 
“Shirley” have felt called upon to speak of in such delight- 
fully delicate, well-chosen terms—is it not plain that the 
nation, after all, has not gone quite so fast ahead towards 
breadth and rationalism as Dr Wallace had tried to prove to 
us. We believe him to be perfectly ingenuous in his state- 
ments ; but here there is considerable vagueness, and we must 
say a blameworthy vagueness, if he meant such exceptional 
churches as Greyfriars. Then, if he did not—if the general 
services of the Established Churches as now performed are so 
satisfactory to the nation—is there not reason for the question, 
Are you Broad Churchmen not to some extent and degree 
playing the part of schismatics? Are you not dividing and 
tormenting the Church in seeking for changes that are likely 
to be mischievous in so far as they disturb this position of 
things,—Seceders cultured and tolerant enough to take advan- 
tage of the Establishment,—a position so unlikely “to react 
disastrously upon the commonwealth.” “ Your reform is not 
only uncalled for,” it may be urged, “ but dangerous in inter- 
fering with so happy a condition of matters ; and out of your 
own mouth you are convicted either of making oblique state- 
ments, or of trying to hinder all practical progress and real 
Christian union, Or is it that the Seceders have breadth 
enough to value and to appreciate both parties—the new and the 
old, the broad and the narrow—those men who were Dr Lee’s 
recorded detestation, the obstinate, prejudiced, self-interested 
brawlers in the church courts, as he so discriminatingly and 
generously named them, as well as you, Dr Wallace, with your 
force and depth and freedom, and Mr Story with his nimble grace 
and vigour?’ Anyway, according to Dr Wallace, the Seceders 
may claim the prize for leading the way to true liberality ; 
and the Broad Churchmen are themselves, on their own con- 
fession, at least one half century behind! Only think of Dr 
Wallace’s words in connection with Dr Lee’s diatribe against 
the sects! No wonder Broad Churchmen never so much as 
think of comprehension, dissent having now proved itself so 
useful, and so little ‘apt to react disastrously upon the common- 
wealth !’” Perhaps it was some sense of this which made Mr 
Gladstone so averse to view the Seceders as mere sects when 
recently the deputation from the General Assembly waited on 
him to ask the abolition of patronage; and who can blame 
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him now that we have such a confession from Dr Wallace’s 
mouth? Or must we, in sheer despair, fall back on the con- 
sideration that Dr Wallace has allowed himself to prove too 
much ? 

Then, might we not further dweli on the strange contradic- 
tion which arises on us as between speculation and practice, when 
we try to find a reason for the strong aversion our “ liberals” 
feel to taking any decisive movement against the articles which 
are so roundly abused by them. Is not the necessity which is 
thus admitted to rest upon them for something being held forth 
to justify that comfort, which consists in the enjoyment of what 
Coleridge called the usufruct of the nationality, itself but 
another proof of the difficulty that lies in transforming the 
real into the ideal, the actual church into an “ institute of free 
religious thinkers and teachers,” in transmuting speculaticn 
into practice, that they may be one ? 

That poor Confession, it fares indifferently enough, truly, at 
the hands of our reformers, who now blow hot and now blow 
cold as they incline to the region of speculation or practice. Dr 
Tulloch, of St Andrews, who because of his beautiful instincts, 
his exquisite fancy, and fine sense for concrete realities, inclines 
more to appreciating the practical side of things, counsels stu- 
dents not to be always probing away at the foundations of the 
creed, as though nothing had been settled, for that whatever 
the value of the old dogmatic settlements, they “are entitled 
to your fullest respect.” Most nobly spoken! And then the 
Principal takes occasion to fall into mourning over the harsh 
divisions and conflicts which have marked the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, giving some samples of very honest, straight- 
forward speech between people who did not see exactly the 
same way in the rude, rough times of Revolution and the Cove- 
nant. We can fancy a future Tulloch saying something about 
unseemly words not quite so rough (for oh, isn’t ours an age 
of breadth and polish !) but words at least equally tipped with 
the venom of contempt, and indicating a frightful amount of 
narrow jealousy and smallness of soul, if the scope of the 
differences circled around a form which is “entitled to your 
fullest respect”! “Sister, go in peace!” said the blind old 
abbot of Landisfarne, when leading Constance to the horrid 
doom of being built into the wall alive. Out of that he knew 
that she should never come; and his conduct illustrates well a 
certain form of the sad disparity between speculation and prac- 
tice which is too often witnessed in times of culture like ours. 

The sacredness of law, for instance, is what many of our 
most advanced minds profess to put their trust in, That the 
revolutionary party in 1843 were acting against the law in 
going outside the church to put their protest the better on 
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record before the world, was asad matter! Yet it never seems to 
occur to these new “ liberals,” that speaking disrespectfully of a 
Confession, which, so long as things remain as they are, is as 
much part and parcel of the law of the land as the law relating 
to inheritance, is precisely the same sin; and that they them- 
selves, in every word they utter against "the Confession, while 
remaining ministers of the Establishment, are simply insi- 
dious breakers of the law. Let us give an instance—a genuine 
practical one—bearing on this point. 

“The Confession of F aith,” says Dr Lee, “is settled by law. 
It is an Act of Parliament, and no resolution of ours can set 
that Confession of Faith aside, or exempt ministers from sign- 
ing that Confession of Faith... . It is otherwise with lay 
elders.” Here, therefore, we are forced to take up one of two 
positions. Either the freedom enjoyed by such ministers of the 
Scotch Establishment arises from an insensibility on their 
own part to the scruples which they say do righteously 
determine the conduct of members in regard to the eldership, 
and which they deeply sympathise with, making all efforts to 
free them from such bondage ; or else they regard their atti- 
tude towards a subscription law imposed as something wholly 
different from what their relations would be to anything volun- 
tarily subscribed. In either case, it is admitted that the boasted 
freedom conferred by law, can only, in the last result, issue in 
a moral bondage ; since it is confessed by Dr Lee plainly, that 
the real belief of himself and his friends is utterly inconsistent 
with the Confession, which, therefore, must be subscribed 
under very strong secret protest as “the confession of my faith.” 
But this is the inevitable lion in the path to offices in the 
Church of Scotland, of which Dr Robert Lee held several. 

The freedom that is only guaranteed to a church by law, 
can have nothing in common with the freedom of Christianity 

a thing, indeed, which is but too stringently proved by Dr 
Lee’s own keen deliverances on the subject. Nor is the illus- 
trations which Dr Lee’s life supply of the unity and brotherly 
forbearance of members of the church courts such as to make 
us fall very deeply in love with his idea of Christian unity, 
law-sustained and law-compelled ! 

Dr Lee tells very frankly his own difficulty in getting elders, 
because of the bar which the subscribing of the Confession 
raised, and it is evident enough how far his sympathies were with 
the worthy men who declined such subscription ; and others, he 
said, were equally unfortunate with himself as to the eldership. 
If the Confession of faith is what Dr Lee says—a thing likely 
to raise question and difficulty in the very measure that it is 
studied, then how surprising it is that clergymen, who agitated 
for its subscription not being required from elders, ‘should 
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themselves manage to make their consciences so elastic as 
to hold firmly by their “ pluralities,” for which subscrip- 
tion is a sine qua non. Perhaps it is a weakness on our part, 
want of skill in reconciling the speculation and the practice 
of a worthy body of men; but we cannot get the diffi- 
culty banished ; it intrudes, like Banquo’s ghost, as we read 
Mr Story’s very interesting memoir, now and then actually 
making us cry: “Avaunt! If that spectre would but keep 
aloof, how pleasant were it! If the bones of that skeleton 
would but cease rattling in the high winds of noble reform, 
how peacefully we should yield ourselves to the lulling sounds 
of most musical voices! We are tormented with the sad 
burden of the times—the chasm that seems to yawn, widening 
more and more, between speculation and practice !” 

In truth, we can find no consistent way of reconciling the 
many contradictions which here emerge, other than that we 
intimated at the outset, to the effect that our Broad Church 
friends are greater as speculative philosophers than as _practi- 
cal reformers; and that to compel a reconciliation of their 
contradictory positions, would be the cruelest unkindness that 
could be done to them, although far from likely to issue in con- 
vincing intelligent people of any worse defects on their part 
than patent inconsistency. 


Art. V.—Free Will and Grace. 


Die Lehre vom freien Willen und seinem Verhiiltniss zur Gnade in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt, von Cur. Ernst Luraarpt 
der Philosophie und Theologie Doctor, der letzteren ord. Professor zu 
Leipzig. Leipzig: Dérffing und Franke. 1863. 

(The Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will and its relation to Grace, pre- 
sented in its [Historical Development. By Dr C. E, Lurarpr, ordinary 
Professor of Theology, Leipzig.) 


N° subject has filled a wider or more important sphere in 

the controversial discussions of philosophers and _theolo- 
gians than the question of the freedom of the human will in 
its relation to the doctrine of divine sovereignty or the opera- 
tion of divine grace. Is a direct and immediate work of God 
necessary, and in what respect and to what extent is it so, to 
put man into the possession of salvation? This great question 
of the relation of grace and human freedom has, from the 
earliest times, held a prominent place in theological literature. 
It has very wide ramifications, touching at some points the 
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whole system of doctrine regarding the state of man by nature, 
and the way of salvation revealed in the gospel. 

Dr Luthardt in his admirable monograph, the title of which 
we have given above, has supplied us with an immense store 
of valuable and well-arranged materials by which we may trace 
the historical developments of the subject down to the present 
times, and may observe the varied aspects of the prolonged 
controversy that has gathered around it. The history of 
doctrine has long formed a distinct and very interesting 
branch of study to German theologians, and many most valu- 
able works in this department (Dogmengesehichte) are acces- 
sible to the student. But there are writers who limit their 
attention to certain specific doctrines, and following out the 
various forms they assumed amid the different controversies 
by which the church has been agitated, have presented us 
with monographs which are assuming more and more, and 
deservedly so, a prominent place in the study of church 
history. Perhaps the most remarkable and most valuable 
work of this kind which has appeared in Germany within these 
few years is Dorner’s “ History of the Person of Christ,” a work 
which is unrivalled for its comprehensive and masterly treat- 
ment of the subject. Dr Luthardt’s work now before us is of 
the same class. It follows out in all its ramifications the great 
and yet unsettled controversy which has engaged the attention 
of the Christian church on the relation between Grace and 
Freedom. By his aid, we propose to present to our readers, in 
the following pages, an outline of the controversy, and of the 
literature of the subject. 

For the long period of more than fourteen centuries, when- 
ever any vitality has appeared in the Christian church, the 
subject dealt with in this volume has come to the foreground 
as one of surpassing importance. On the one side we see 
ranged in the successive periods of history, Augustinians, 
Thomists, Dominicans, Jansenists, and Calvinists ; and on the 
other, Pelagians, Scotists, Franciscans, Jesuits, and Arminians, 
skillfully wielding their respective arguments, and swaying to 
and fro in keen contest. The main questions involved in this 
controversy are these two:—1. Whether, and to what extent, 
man’s ability to do good has been enfeebled by sin? and 2. 
What bearing man’s free moral agency has on the operation of 
divine grace in the work of conversion? These two questions, 
however, are so linked together that the answer to the one will 
always be found determining the answer to the other. 

Before entering on his historical exposition, Luthardt devotes 
a chapter to a philosophical investigation of the question as to 
what true freedom of the will consists in. He distinguishes 
between a formal freedom (formale Freiheit) and a real 
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freedom (reale Freiheit). By the former expression is meant 
ability as the condition of the latter, which is liberty actually 
existing. The ability or formal freedom may be lost, and yet 
liberty or real freedom remain. The former has been lost 
since the fall, and yet for all that man has liberty, real freedom, 
inasmuch as his acts are determined by his character. Man is 
a free agent, has real freedom, when he sins and when he 
serves God ; for in either case his acts are the free expression 
of his inward nature. Nothing is more important in this dis- 
cussion than to bear this distinction fully in view; for the 
overlooking of it has caused endless confusion, and has given 
rise to many mistakes. From not observing this distinction, 
the controversy has frequently been about human ability rather 
than the freedom of the will, as in many instances will be ap- 
parent as we proceed. Man is a free and responsible agent, 
because he is the author of his own acts,—his acts are deter- 
mined by his internal state or character; but he has not formal 
freedom, that is, ability to change that inward state or character 
by a volition. 

It may be said that the mind determines its own volitions, 
inasmuch as the character of the mind is expressed in these 
volitions. But then the mind has not the ability, all things 
remaining unchanged, that is, the mind acting under precisely 
the same bias and under the same circumstances, to form 
different volitions from those it actually does form ; that is, it 
has no “self-determining power,” as it has been called. The 
will cannot be viewed as a distinct and separate faculty of the 
mind, having the power of working independently and of 
making “contrary choices,” but is the mind itself working as 
a whole in a certain direction, which is determined by its 
character. It is a primary truth in philosophy as well as in 
theology, that a man’s moral character will always and certainly 
determine the direction and quality of his volitions. If his 
moral character is vitiated by sin, then he has no ability to 
choose that which is good. The efficient cause of every voli- 
tion resides in the mind. It is not the motives presented, but 
the character of the mind to which they are presented, which 
determines the choices that are made. In all his choices man 
acts freely, in this sense, that he is not determined by any- 
thing out. of himself, and yet these choices are the necessary 
product and expression of the man’s character; so necessary, that 
the character remaining the same, they could not be different. 
And yet it may be affirmed that these volitions are free, 
because they only give expression to his character, and there- 
fore man has a real freedom, and is responsible for his volitions. 
He is a free moral agent. When, on the other hand, it is 
affirmed that, in consequence of sin, man has lost all freedom 
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of the will, all we mean is, that so long as he continues under 
the dominion of sin, and an alien from God, and opposed to his 
holy law, his choice, determined by this evil nature within 
him, will only be evil. The will is thus in a state of bondage. 
This is the only doctrine of necessity, as to the operations of 
the will, that is taught in the symbols of the Reformed Church, 
a necessity arising from the depravity man inherits as the con- 
sequence of the fall. The purely metaphysical aspects of the 
question are ably and conclusively handled in the masterly 
argument framed by Jonathan Edwards, in his celebrated 
treatise on the “ Freedom of the Human Will.” This, how- 
ever, is to be noticed in speaking of that remarkable work, 
that the author has not used the term Will always in the same 
sense. This is its great defect. His definition of the term 
sets it before us in its widest sense, as including all the desires, 
and affections, and emotions, and yet his argument is valid 
only when we take the term in its restricted sense, as the 
faculty by which we decide on our acts. As a purely psycho- 
logical question, we may or may not hold the theory of 
philosophical necessity as maintained by Edwards ; but viewed 
theologically, and in the light of Scripture, we can see no way 
of escape from the conclusion, that after the fall, and in con- 
sequence of it, man fell into a state of spiritual servitude. As 
unfallen, man was free ; as fallen, he is in bondage so as to be 
altogether unable to choose what is good. Edwards, and those 
who have followed him or opposed him in the same line of 
discussion, have drawn their arguments from the nature of the 
mental constitution, and from man’s relation to God as a 
responsible and dependent being, and not directly from the 
Scriptures. Such speculations do not properly belong to the 
theologian, and we may or may not acknowledge their validity 
and conclusiveness. A clear conception of the Scriptural doc- 
trine, that salvation is “by grace,” and that “every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of man’s heart is only evil continually,” 
will guide to the only satisfactory solution of the question ; 
and as we follow Dr Luthardt in his review of these discussions, 
this will, at every step, become more and more apparent. 
When it first went forth on its mission of conquest, Chris- 
tianity came at once into violent conflict with the principle of 
self-sufficiency and self-dependence, which found its expression 
in the religious systems of Greece and Rome, and in the ruling 
forms of philosophy, and at the same time with the spirit of 
self-righteousness which animated the religious life of the 
Jews. With great force it also encountered the principle 
which was embodied in the speculations of certain schools of 
philosophers, viz., that evil was an inherent property in matter, 
and entered as an essential ingredient into the organism of 
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every human being, and hence, that guilt and sin, as a free act 
of the will, was a thing impossible. Thus Christianity came 
into collision with two opposite tendencies. The early Chris- 
tian teachers who succeeded the apostles, were hence led in their 
assaults against error, frequently to present an exaggerated 
form of the doctrines they defended. These doctrines assumed a 
one-sided development, according to the circumstances under 
which they were promulgated, and thus, in the teaching of 
many of the early fathers are found the germs of various 
errors. 

The first doctrinal controversy in which the ancient church 
was publicly engaged, bore on the whole subject of the relation 
subsisting between the persons of the Godhead and between 
the divine and human natures in the person of Christ. Dur- 
ing its progress, the Catholic doctrine on the points in dispute, 
gradually arose into greater distinctness and definiteness of 
form. It terminated in the ascendency of the Nicene creed, 
and the establishment of the doctrine of the supreme divinity 
of the Saviour. During the first three centuries there was no 
formal or open controversy on the doctrines of sin and of 
grace, although the manner in which these subjects were 
spoken of, showed the existence of two divergent tendencies in 
the way in which they were conceived of, which gradually 
developed into greater distinctness in the direction leading to 
Augustinianism cn the one hand, and Pelagianism on the other. 
The influences which conspired to the unfolding of these 
opposite tendencies were very diversified. Much was no 
doubt due to the peculiarities of temperament and mental 
habits which characterised different writers, and to the influ- 
ence of philosophy and of surrounding circumstances. The 
former of these two tendencies prevailed mainly in the western 
church, for which also the controversy had more significance, 
and the latter in the eastern. 

Dr Luthardt directs attention, first, to the writings of the 
fathers of the eastern or Greek church, and to the form which 
the doctrine there assumed. When they made any reference 
to the subject of the will in its relation to the doctrine of 
divine grace, it is obvious that they had, at first, no very 
definite opinion on the subject. Their statements take the 
complexion of synergism. In opposing the fatalism and deter- 
minism of the Gnostics, they asserted that man did possess 
freedom of will, that is a power (which, they said, was inherent 
in man’s very nature, an indelible part of the divine image in 
him, which was, in no respect, impaired by the sinfulness of his 
nature) to choose good or evil. Their language, however, is 
frequently very vague; and whilst it appears to favour syner- 
gism, it cannot be certainly affirmed that they meant to teach 
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anything more than the doctrine, that man is a rational and 
responsible being, and in that sense a free agent. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the church-fathers of the east, 
Clement and Origen, and the fathers of the Alexandrian school, 
Athanasius and the three great Cappadocians, Gregory 
Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, and his brother Basil the Great, 
gave an impulse to those forms of conception which ultimately 
found their fullest expression in Pelagianisn. 

In the Latin Church, the church of the west, to which 
Luthardt next calls attention, the doctrine was more fully and 
satisfactorily discussed. It seems, indeed, to have had all along 
a wonderful attraction for the western mind. The history of 
the controversy down to the time of Augustine, is very fully 
exhibited in the work of Dr Weerter, professor of theology at 
the Roman Catholic University of Freiburg, published about 
ten years ago, on the Relation between Grace and Freedom,* 
which was continued in his work on Pelagianism, published 
four years since, carrying the history down to the close of the 
Augustinian era. The same field has also recently been 
explored by another Catholic divine, Dr Kuhn, professor of 
Dogmatics at Tiibingen. The period extending from Tertullian 
to the death of Augustine, or rather to the close of the semi- 
Pelagian controversy, was one of great activity in the western 
church. It wasemphatically the formative era of the church’s 
confession in regard to the doctrine of divine grace. 

Tertullian, who was the founder of the school of North 
Africa, may be taken as the representative of the western 
church tendency. At first his views appear to have been 
somewhat obscure. He taught that the corruption of our 
nature—the vitiwm originis—though propagated from soul 
to soul with all the force of a second nature, could be overcome 
by the combined agency of divine grace, and the free will of 
man co-operating in some way therewith. He was afterwards, 
however, more and more disposed to give prominence to divine 
grace in the work of conversion. At length, he proclaimed 
the doctrine of the necessity of the work of the Spirit in 
delivering man from the dominion of corruption. In his 
writings are thus found the outlines of that system of doctrine 
which ultimately prevailed in the west, and which first assumed 
a definite and distinct form in the controversial treatises of 
Augustine, 

The two great representative teachers who next appeared 
were Ambrose of Milan, and Hilary of Poictiers. The former 
followed in the track which had been opened up by Tertullian, 


* Die christliche Lehre iiber das Verhiltniss von Gnade und Freiheit bis 
auf Augustinus. Freiburg 1860. 
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and gave yet clearer and fuller utterance to the doctrines of 
human depravity, and the necessity of a divine power being 
put forth upon man in order to his salvation. He traced all 
that was good in man solely to the efficient agency of God. 
The writings of this distinguished father greatly influenced the 
doctrinal views of Augustine. In them he found those prin- 
ciples of philosophical realism, which gave a complexion to all 
his theological discussions, and which he afterwards expanded 
into so compact and consistent a system. Hilary of Poictiers, 
on the other hand, while teaching distinctly the doctrine of the 
derivation of human depravity from Adam, and the inability 
of the free will of man of itself, at the same time largely in- 
sisted on the idea, that the operations of divine grace were 
conditioned on the exercise of man’s free will. He taught, in 
fact, the doctrine of the eastern church, and advanced a stage 
toward Pelagianism by developing the tendencies of the 
Alexandrian school. Thus, it was not in a collision between 
the eastern and the western churches, that the two opposite 
tendencies came first distinctly to light, but within the western 
church itself. Jerome may be ranked as standing with 
Augustine agaiist the Pelagians, yet he seems to ascribe 
salvation partly to the free will of man and partly to the grace 
of God. Thus speaking of divine help imparted to man, he 
says, “ Nostrum est rogare, illius tribuere quod rogatur ; 
nostrum incipere, illius perficere ; nostrum offerre quod possumus, 
illius implere quod non possumus.” These words look like 
semi-Pelagianism. Salvation, with Jerome, was the joint effect 
of free will and grace. 

Augustine and Pelagius rose together in the west as the 
representatives of the two systems. Many things in their early 
training, as well as in their habits of mind, and in the personal 
religious experience through which they passed, tended to give 
form and strength to the opinions they entertained on the 
whole subject of the corruption of human nature, and of divine 
grace as an element in the work of salvation. The collision of 
the two systems brought them out more and more into distinct 
and sharply-defined outline. In the progress of the contro- 
versy he so long maintained with Pelagius and his followers, 
Augustine acquired a clearer apprehension, and a firmer grasp 
of those views which afterwards became associated with his 
name. A comparison of the works which, from time to time, 
came forth from his busy pen, makes it manifest that he 
gradually modified his views into the form which they ulti- 
mately assumed. In his work “ De libero Arbitrio,” he speaks 
as if, in some degree, grace were conditioned on free will. But 
in his “ Explicatio Propositionum Quarundam de Epistola ad 
Romanos,” addressed to Simplician, Bishop of Milan, (A.D. 394), 
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he expounds the 9th chapter of that epistle as teaching the 
doctrine of absolute predestination to the entire exclusion of 
free will. In his treatise “ De diversis questionibus octdéginta 
tribus,” published A.D. 388, he had already expounded Rom. 
ix. 18, as teaching that in sinners there existed something 
antecedent to their justification, and on the ground of which 
they merited that blessing. He gradually, however, freed 
himself from the idea that God’s dealings in the way of grace 
were conditioned by anything in man. At length, in the fullest 
sense, he regarded salvation as the result of divine monergism. 
He rose to the conception that election or predestination was 
not conditioned by foreseen faith or foreseen works, the fruit 
of faith, but was absolute and unconditioned. This gradual 
change in Augustine’s whole mode of thinking on the subject 
of the relation of grace to man did not result principally from 
the controversies in which he was engaged with Pelagius, 
though these controversies, no doubt, contributed to their fuller 
and more proportioned development, but it sprang from the 
inner workings of his own mind, which was deeply exercised 
with those questions before he encountered Pelagius at all. 

Pelagius, from his natural temperament and his early train- 
ing, showed a great sympathy with the anthropological system 
of the Alexandrian school of church fathers. The prevalence 
of Antinomianism in the western church, led him to give 
greater prominence to the ethical than to the doctrinal element 
in Christianity. His system, which is nothing but pure 
naturalism, grew up mainly during his controversy with 
Augustine. He taught that man had freedom of will sufficient 
to lead him to a life of perfect holiness, that by his own strength, 
and without any supernatural aid whatever, man had the power 
of doing all that was necessary in order to attain salvation. 
This idea of man’s power lay at the root of his denial of the 
depravity of human nature rather than proceeded from that 
denial. 

For twenty years, from about A.D. 411, the whole church 
was convulsed with this great controversy between Augustine 
and Pelagius and his followers. During this time the tendencies 
previously existing became more intensified in their mutually 
repellant force, and grew up into the two systems which have 
ever since divided between them the Christian church. 
Pelagius and his followers were strenuous in maintaining that 
man’s free will was incapable of being influenced or constrained 
in any way, or by any power whatever. They affirmed that 
grace, by which they meant both external and internal aids 
from above, was conditioned in all its operations, on the actings 
of the free will of man. Augustine, on the contrary, while by 
no means denying that man had freedom of will, taught that 
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this freedom did not consist in a self-determining power 
possessed by the will of choosing good or evil. He held that, 
from its very nature, grace absolutely excluded all merit, and 
therefore he denied that it was in any respect conditioned on 
the will or state of man. 

The conception of an internal communication of divine life 
to the soul of man was altogether foreign to Pelagianism. 
Both Pelagius and Julian of Eclanum, spoke vaguely of help 
from God imparted to man, “ precipiendo, benedicendo, 
sanctificando, coercendo, provecando, illuminando,” but yet all 
this help might, or might not be efficacious, according as man 
willed it. Augustine, on the other hand, taught that there 
was a “gratia preveniens, preparans,’ which brought back 
spiritual health to the diseased soul, and thus, delivering it 
from the bondage of sin, restored freedom to the human will. 
This “gratia” he spoke of as “ operans,” in that it created in 
man a free will toward that which is good, and as “ co- 
operans,” in that it upheld in its exercise this restored free 
will, carrying it forward in its struggle against sin. “ Nolentem 
prevenit ut velit, volentem sequitur ne frustra velit.” The 
monks of the cloister of Adrumetum, in the province of 
Byzacene, in North Africa, so far perverted Augustine’s reason- 
ings on the subject as to conclude that all efforts God-ward on 
the part of man were altogether unavailing, since God did 
everything from first to last in the salvation of man ; and hence 
also, that it was unjust in God to punish man for his sins, since 
he had no power of himself to turn from evil. For the pur- 
pose of counteracting this false doctrine, Augustine composed 
and sent to the monks (A.D. 427), his two treatises, “De 
gratia et Libero Arbitrio,” and “De correptione et Gratia.” 
In these he distinctly taught that grace did not destroy the 
freedom of the will, but rather that the will was truly set at 
liberty by grace. It was acommon expression of his, “ Libero 
Arbitrio male usus homo et se perdidit et ipsum.” He held that, 
before his fall, man had liberty of will, such liberty as that 
which Pelagians contend for, but that the fall deprived him 
wholly of it, so that his will is now in a state of bondage to 
sin, in such a sense that he can of himself will or choose only 
that which is sinful, and not that which is spiritually good. 
This bondage of will belongs to man only as a fallen creature, 
and ceases the moment he is renewed by grace. 

In southern Gaul there also sprang up a party strongly 
opposed to the teachings of Augustine. They held that grace 
was conditioned by free will. Prosper Aquitanus and Hilary 
sent to Augustine separate letters informing him of the rise of 
this sect. For the purpose of counteracting their teachings, 
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he composed and sent into Gaul two treatises, viz.: “De 
Preedestinatione Sanctorum,” and “De dono Perseverantiz,” 
in which, while acknowledging that they were not to be 
identified with the Pelagians, inasmuch as they recognised the 
doctrine of original sin, and the insufficiency of free will of 
itself to lead man to begin and carry on to completion the 
work of his salvation, he yet condemned the views of that 
party, and reaffirmed and illustrated his great doctrine, that 
grace is absolutely unconditional and irresistible. Much of 
his reasoning proceeds on the fact of a very close connection 
between the doctrine of the bondage of the will and that of 
unconditional predestination, or personal election on the part 
of God. If it is true that converting or renewing grace is the 
sole cause of all goodness in man, and if this grace is certainly 
efficacious and irresistible, then we are led to the great doctrine 
of predestination as a necessary conclusion from these doctrines. 
If this agency, without which there is no spiritual life in man, 
is put forth by God, then it must be put forth in consequence 
of a purpose or decree. Whatever God does, he has purposed 
to do. Whatever he does in time, he has purposed to do from 
eternity, because with him there is no succession of time. 
When God converts or regenerates a man, that is done 
because he has purposed or decreed so to do. If all spiritual 
goodness in man is to be traced solely to the preventing and 
irresistible grace of God as its real cause, then it is obvious that 
the purpose of God to put forth his saving grace cannot rest on 
the ground of foreseen faith or repentance, or anything else 
that is good in man, but must be absolute and sovereign. 
Thus we see how the doctrine of predestination enters into 
the controversy about the freedom of the will. The view 
which any one takes on the doctrine of predestination will 
determine the view which, to be consistent, he must take on 
the freedom of the will, 7.¢. on the question of man’s ability 
in and of himself to choose what is good. 

The chief of these opponents of Augustine in south Gaul 
was John Cassian, the founder and abbot of the monastery at 
Marseilles. He had probably come from the region bordering 
on the Black Sea, where there was a company of “Scythian 
monks.” He had at one time been a deacon under Chrysostom, 
and he delighted to speak of himself as his pupil. He was 
strongly influenced by the Oriental philosophy and theology 
in all his modes of doctrinal conception. On the one hand he 
denied Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, but on the other, 
he also denied Pelagius’s doctrine of grace and free will. He 
held that in no case can grace operate independently of the 
free, self-determining power of man. He resisted the views 
of those who taught that the human will had no ability to 
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create the germs of goodness by its own unaided efforts, and 
that grace was always prevenient in its operation. He gave 
great prominence to the doctrine that grace was conditioned 
in its operation by the free self-determination of the human 
will. Like Arminianism of a later day, his system was nothing 
else than “a scheme for dividing or partitioning the salvation 
of sinners between God and sinners themselves, instead of 
ascribing it wholly, as the Bible does, to the sovereign grace of 
God, the perfect and all-sufficient work of Christ, and the 
efficacious and omnipotent operations of the Holy Spirit.” 
Augustine died at the age of seventy-six, in the year 429, 
while the city of Hippo, where he resided, was being besieged 
by the Vandals. He died in the third month of the siege. 
The controversy in which he had taken so prominent a part 
did not, however, terminate at his death. Prosper of Aquitaine 
now became the leader of the Augustinians. The party which 
was led by Cassian, and which came to be distinguished by 
the name of Massiliensians from Marseilles, the seat of the 
cloister over which he presided, and more generally afterwards, 
during the middle ages, semi-Pelagians, spread extensively 
over southern Gaul. In conjunction with Hilary, Prosper 
endeavoured to obtain from Ceelestius, the bishop of Rome, a 
declaration in favour of the Augustinians, and against the 
semi-Pelagians. The bishop, however, gave an ambiguous 
reply to their application, which yielded them no advantage. 
During the second half of the fifth century a treatise appeared, 
entitled “De Vocatione Gentium,” in which the author (pro- 
bably Leo the Great), endeavoured to shew the entire 
harmony between the doctrine of grace and of free will. This 
work rests on an Augustinian basis. The main effort of the 
writer is to reconcile semi-Pelagianism as represented by 
Cassian, with Augustinianism as represented by Hilary. He 
distinguishes between a “gratia generalis,” by which God 
leads all men to a knowledge of himself, and a “gratia 
specialis,” without which no one can attain to salvation. This 
thought runs through the whole work, that salvation is by 
grace alone. Though he goes so far with Augustine, yet he 
does not give distinct utterance, as indeed his aim would 
prevent him from doing, to the doctrine of a “gratia irresisti- 
bilis.” Faustus, who was bishop (A.D. 454) of Rhegium (Riez in 
Provence), distinguished himself by his zealous opposition to 
the doctrine of predestination. He encountered in controversy 
the equally zealous presbyter, Lucidus, who defended the views 
of Augustine. The semi-Pelagian Synod of Arles (A.D. 475) 
enjoined Faustus to draw up a detailed statement of his views. 
He accordingly published a treatise, “De Gratia Dei et 
Humane Mentis Libero Arhitrio,” in which he explains the 
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relation between free will and grace according to the semi- 
Pelagian theory. He was followed in the same direction by 
Gennadius of Marseilles, in his work “De Dogmatibus Ecclesi- 
asticis.” Faustus and Gennadius did not, however, take up 
a position of clear antagonism to Augustine. They were 
moderate semi-Pelagians ; and although they did not wish to 
be regarded as the opponents of Augustine, they yet cordially 
countenanced the idea, which Augustine absolutely repudiated. 
that man has power of himself to obey the commandments of 
God. They held, neither with Augustine that man is morally 
dead, nor with Pelagius that he is morally well, but only that 
he is morally sick. 

While the church of Southern Gaul inclined, in a great 
degree, towards Pelagianism, there yet existed, a by no 
means inconsiderable party, which strenuously defended the 
views of Augustine. Chief among these were Avitus, Bishop 
of Vienne, and Cesarius, bishop of Arles (d. A.D. 542). The 
incursions of the Vandals into North Africa caused many of 
the followers of Augustine to seek refuge in Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and at Constantinople. They renewed the controversy 
wherever they went. At Constantinople, the “Scythian monks” 
sustained with great vigour the views of Augustine against the 
semi-Pelagian tendencies prevalent in the East, and particu- 
larly against Faustus of Rhegium. They appealed first to 
Hormisdas, bishop of Rome, for his opinion, without, however, 
eliciting any expression in their favour, and then to Fulgentius, 
one of the most distinguished North African bishops, who had 
taken refuge at Ruspe in Numidia. They sent to him a copy 
of the writings of Faustus. This brought Fulgentius into the 
controversy. He wrote several works in defence of Augustine’s 
doctrine, and in condemnation of Faustus. In his Treatise, 
“ De veritate Pradestinationis et Gratiz Dei,” he promulgated 
the idea of a “ pradestinatio duplex,” viz., of the elect to sal- 
vation, and of the condemned to everlasting woe. A statement 
of doctrine drawn up by Cesarius, bishop of Arles, was adopted 
by the Council of Oranges* (concilium Arausicanum IL, AD. 
529), as expressive of the general views maintained by the 
Western Church. It is strongly Augustinian in its character. 
It teaches as a primary principle, that preevenient grace is the 
first spring of all goodness in man, and not the actions of man’s 
own free will. The Council of Valence (A.D. 529), afterwards 
concurred in the decrees of that of Oranges. Boniface II. of 
Rome also gave them his sanction. Thus, at length, the doc- 
trinal views af Augustine became dominant in the Western 











* The principal decrees of this council are given at length by Luthardt, 
pp. 52, 53. 
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Church. It was everywhere the accepted doctrine, that the 
will of man was enslaved by sin, and that there was need of a 
divine efficacy—gratia preeveniens—to renew it and set it free. 
Semi-Pelegianism was not, however, without its adherents, who 
sought more and more to give currency to the Greek Anthro- 
pology even in the West. 

From the first in this controversy, the church-fathers in the 
East shewed a tendency in favour of Pelagius and against 
Augustine. This tendency may be regarded as represented 
by Chrysostom,* the most distinguished father of the An- 
tiochean school, which was an offshoot from that of Alexandria. 
His “ Christian life and character had not been the result of 
any violent crisis, or conflict with sin, as was the case with 
Augustine ; but from his early youth it had harmoniously and 
peacefully developed itself under the influence of a profound 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and of pious friends and asso- 
ciates surrounding him with a gentle atmosphere of Christian 
life.” This, his early training, may in part account for his being 
led to give greater ‘prominence to what was practical, and to 
place more in the background what was argumentative and 
systematic in Christian doctrine. With him feeling or emotion 
predominated. In regard to character and temperament, he 
has well been likened to the Apostle John, while Augustine, 
from his dialectic turn of mind, has been compared to the 
Apostle Paul. A man of deep religious feeling, Chrysostom 
gave comparatively little heed to the forms of doctrine. He 
does not seem to have had any very definite views of the doctrine 
of original sin, or of the nature of the connection between Adam 
and his posterity. When he does make doctrinal statements, 
they are plainly of a semi-Pelagian complexion. He held, 
that if man begins then God helps him toward salvation, and 
that all the divine dealings with man are conditioned on 
his free will. With more or less distinctness the various parties 
in the Greek Church all held the doctrine of the co-operation 
of grace and free will. They denied the doctrine of irresistible 
grace and absolute predestination, and taught that if man did 
his part grace would never be wanting to assist him. 

In the next chapter of his work, Luthardt carries down the 
history to the time of the Reformation. The discussions and 
controversies of the middle ages within the Romish Church 
are fully illustrated. 

In the ninth century, after a period of comparative indiffer- 





* See an excellent work which has recently appeared on the doctrinal views 
of Chrysostom : ‘‘ Chrysostomus in seinem Verhiiltniss zur antiochenischen 
Schule. Ein Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte, von Foerster. Gotha, Perthes, 
1869. 
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ence to questions of doctrine, if we may except the two eminent 
Anglo-Saxons, the Venerable Bede (d. 735), and Alcuin 
(d. 804), who were both Augustinians in their views, the 
subject of the relation between free-will and grace again 
engaged the eager attention of contending parties. The con- 
troversy was renewed by Gottschalk, a Saxon monk in the 
Franciscan monastery of Orbais. He was naturally of a specu- 
lative turn of mind, and entered with great keenness into the 
discussion of the subject. He came forth as the champion of 
Augustinianism against what he regarded as the Pelagianising 
tendencies of the age. He seems to have followed as bis 
leader Fulgentius of Ruspe, for with him he held that there 
was “a gemina predestinatio,” applying the term predesti- 
natio both to the “ beneficia gratia,” and to the “ judicia justi- 
tie.” Augustine never used such language. He applied the 
term “pradestinatio” only to the case of those who were 
appointed to salvation, speaking of the rest of mankind as 
simply “ preesciti et reprobati.” Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop 
of Mentz, who cherished an old grudge against Gottschalk, 
because he had left the monastery of Fulda when he was the 
abbot there, and had gone to that of Orbais, hearing of his 
advocacy of the “ praedestinatio duplex,” wrote in vehement con- 
demnation of his views. He drew conclusions from Gotts- 
chalk’s arguments which they did not legitimately bear. He 
accused him of teaching that, if any one wished to be saved, he 
would labour in vain unless he were among the predestinated. 
The whole papal church had by this time so far swerved 
toward Pelagianism, that the attempt made by Gottschalk 
to revive Augustinianism, called forth strenuous opposition. 
The Council of Mentz (A.D. 848), which was presided over by 
Rabanus, condemned his views as unsound. In the same year 
he was called on to defend himself before the synod of Chiersy 
(Carisiacum), but refusing to recant, he was condemned to im- 
prisonment for life. For twenty years he pined in the prison 
of the monastery of Haut Villiers, and at length died a martyr. 
But Gottschalk did not stand alone. Others contended in 
the same ranks with him. The most noted of his associates 
were Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, Ratramnus, a monk of 
Corby, Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, and Servatus Lupus, 
abbot of Ferriers. They all, with equal clearness, taught the 
doctrine of unconditional predestination, and the need of pre- 
venient grace to deliver the will of man from the bondage of 
sin. Hinkman, archbishop of Rheims, who had taken the lead 
in the condemnation of Gottschalk, looked around him for help 
in his controversy with these his followers. John Scotus came 
to his aid, but from his rashness and want of skill, he did little 
benefit to Hinkman. The second council at Chiersy (A.D. 853), 
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over which Hinkman presided, issued a formal condemnation, 
embodied in four propositions, of Gottschalk’s teaching. This 
opposition had not, however, the effect of suppressing the 
reviving tendency in favour of Augustinianism. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1109), was one of the 
most remarkable men of the age in which he lived. His 
writings have ever since his time exerted a powerful influence 
on the current of thought, on the profounder themes in the 
sphere of Christian theology. He discussed the question of 
the freedom of the will, in a work entitled “ De Libero Arbi- 
trio,” in all its diverse bearings, in the form of a dialogue with 
one of his pupils. Anselm maintains the views of Augustine 
and his pupil those of the semi-Pelagians. He condemned 
the idea that freedom could be defined as the “ possibilitas 
utriusque partis,” because such a definition could not apply 
either to God or to holy angels, who are certainly free, and yet 
at the same time destitute of any power to sin. Therefore, 
he argues, the power to sin, to choose evil, cannot be an ele- 
ment in any right conception of moral freedom. He rejects 
the idea that freedom is caprice, and contends, that since man 
was created with an inward inclination to holiness, he can only 
act freely when proprio motu he chooses holiness. Freedom is 
self-determination to holiness, Abalard, while agreeing with 
Anselm in rejecting the Pelagian definition of freedom, defined 
it as consisting in the ability to do whatever was agreeable to 
reason. 

The schoolmen for the most part agreed with Augustine in 
maintaining, that man before his fall was dependent on grace. 
Peter Lombard, the “ magister sententiarum,” whose four books 
of “sentences” were the great authority among scholastic 
theologians, calls man’s original endowments which were be- 
stowed on him as a creature, “dona naturalia,” and the gifts 
bestowed in addition to these “dona gratie.” He taught 
that unaided by the “dona gratiz,” man could only do that 
which was evil. He affirmed that grace, not merely co-operans, 
but operans, was necessary to enable man to do that which 
was good. He held that the consequences of the fall were the 
withdrawment from man of the “dona gratiz,” and the cor- 
ruption of the “dona naturalia.” The distinction thus drawn 
by the “magister,” between the dona gratiae and the dona 
naturalia, continued to be observed by subsequent theological 
writers ; but the term gratia came at length to receive a wider 
signification. It was used to denote not only the divine 
“concursus,” common to all God’s creatures, but the special 
concursus also, by which men are enabled to do what they 
cannot do when aided merely by the general concursus. The 
gratia, as a “ dispositio ad salutem,” was styled “gratia gratis 
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data.” The “gratia,” as the communication of a permanent 
divine life conferred on man, in virtue of which he becomes 
acceptable to God, was called the “gratia gratum faciens,” or 
the “salus ipsa.” But the medizval theology has ceased to be 
of any importance, other than as shewing the frivolous, endless 
janglings of controversy, by which the schoolmen amused 
themselves. Towards the close of the thirteenth century, the 
controversy between the nominalists, under the leadership of 
William of Occam, and the realists, who were generally found 
on the side of reform, gave token of the approach of a better 
state of things. As life returned to the church, the doctrines 
of grace were discussed with greater earnestness, and to better 
purpose. As in those days before the darkness of the middle 
ages fell upon Christendom, so now, when the light of the new 
era was dawning, the relation of man to God in the great 
matter of salvation engaged the attention of thoughtful men. 
The Thomists and the Scotists, as representatives of the de- 
parting age, appear prominent on the scene. The former, who 
were in ecclesiastical connection, Dominicans, adhered to the 
old system of Augustinian theology; the latter, who were 
Franciscans, advocated the semi-Pelagianism of Cassian, as 
embodied in the system of their master John Duns Scotus. 
Thomas Bradwardine (“doctor profundus”), archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1349) was an able representative of the Thomist 
school; and vigorously assailed the semi-Pelagianism of his time, 
in a work entitled “De Causa Dei contra Pelagium,” which he 
dedicated tothe students of Merton College (“ad suos Mertones”), 
of which he was master. He complained that “all the world 
had fallen into Pelagianism.”* Wyckliffe, Savonerola, and 
Wesel, these distinguished “ Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” also advocated the doctrines of Augustine. 

Dr Luthardt enters with great minuteness into the different 
phases of the controversy in the time of the Reformation. A 
lengthened chapter is devoted, and justly so, to the development 
of Luther’s views, and another to the doctrine of Melancthon. 
After that time the sphere of the controversy spread, new ele- 
ments constantly arising to change its course. In this period 
the first name of note we meet with, is that of Erasmus of 
Roterdam. In the year 1524, he published his “ Avergi8n de 
libero Arbitrio,” | in which he advocated semi-Pelagian views. 
Luther appeared against him iv a work entitled “De servo 





* “In hac causa quod Domine cum Pelagio pro libero arbitrio contra 
gratuitam gratiam tuam pugnant! Et quod et quam innumerabiles eis 
fovent ! Totus enim pene mundus post Pelagium abiit in errorem.” 

+ The controversy between Erasmus and Luther, however, was not about 
the ‘ reale freiheit,” or liberty properly so called, but as is obvious, it was 
only about the “‘ formale freiheit” or ability. 
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Arbitrio,” which was published the following year. He de- 
fended the doctrinal views of Augustine, maintaining that 
salvation can only be attributed to free grace. At first, Philip 
Melancthon (“preceptor Germania”) agreed with Luther in his 
views on this question. In the first edition of his “ Loci 
communes rerum theologicarum” (1521), he taught the utter 
helplessness of the human will in all matters relating to 
salvation. He taught that, from first to last, salvation was due 
solely to the free grace of God. He even went the length of 
saying, that “since all things happened necessarily according 
to the divine predestination, there is no such thing as liberty 
in our wills.” He based the doctrine of the bondage of the 
will on that of God’s predestination. This is a position which 
was never taken up by any other of the reformers. Calvin, 
and those who adopted the form of doctrine generally styled 
Calvinism or Augustinianism, taught that the bondage of man’s 
will as a fallen being—for he taught that, as originally created, 
man had liberty of will—was based, not on his relation to God 
as a dependent being, and hence not on predestination, but on 
the entire and total depravity of his nature. Melancthon, 
however, gradually fell away, not only from that extreme 
position he had assumed, but even, as it seems, from the 
doctrine of monergism altogether. In the later editions 
(especially in that of 1543) of his “Loci,” no fewer than sixty 
editions of which appeared in his lifetime—and in his Latin 
edition (the “ Variata,” 1540) of the Augsburg confession, 
which, as originally published in 1530, is distinctly Augus- 
tinian in its doctrine, he taught that the remains of free will 
in man co-operated with divine grace in conversion. In the 
Leipsic “Interim” also, he purposely avoided the use of the 
word “sola,” so as to leave room for the opinion that something 
besides faith was necessary to salvation. Naturally of a mild 
and pacific temper, he shrank from what he regarded as the 
extreme views of Luther on the doctrine of predestination, and 
of the helplessness of the human will, and the passivity of man 
in regeneration, and gave his countenance to the synergistic 
theory of the semi-Pelagians. As explanatory of the way of 
salvation, he said, “concurrunt tres cause bone actionis, 
verbum Dei, Spiritus Sanctus, et humana voluntas assentiens 
nec repugnans verbo Dei.” He styled the free will of man the 
“facultas se applicandi ad gratiam.” He held that there was 
a “clinamen” of the human will, an instinctive striving of the 
soul, by virtue of its divine origin, in the direction of what was 
right, but that this striving could only be carried to a success- 
ful issue by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

The “First Helvetic Confession” (1536), called also the 
“Second Basle Confession,” was drawn up principally by 
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Bullinger of Zurich, and Oswald Myconius, and Simon Gryneus 
of Basle. It was adopted by all the Swiss churches as their 
confession of faith. In regard to the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will, we find in it this explicit statement : “ We attribute 
free will to man in this sense, viz., that when in the use of our 
faculties of understanding and will, we attempt to perform 
good and evil actions, we are able to perform the evil of our 
own accord and by our own power, but to embrace and follow 
out the good we are not able, unless illuminated by the grace 
of God, and impelled by his Spirit.” This confession agrees 
with that of Augsburg, in denying to the will of man any 
recuperative power whatever. The “Second Helvetic Con- 
fession” was drawn up by Bullinger (1566), at the request of 
the Swiss theologians. It was adopted by all the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, except that of Basle, and also by the 
Reformed Churches of Poland, Hungary, Scotland, and France. 
It thus exbibits the doctrine in question :— 


‘* Man before the fall was upright and free; he was able to remain 
holy, or to decline into evil. He declined to evil, and involved in 
sin and death both himself and the whole race of man. . . . The 
intellect of man was not taken away by the fall, neither was he robbed 
of his will, and changed into a stock, but his intellect and will are so 
changed and enfeebled, that they cannot any longer perform what 
they could before the fall. The intellect has been darkened, and the 
will has been converted from a free into an enslaved faculty. But it 
is still a will. Hence, in respect of sin, man commits it sua sponte. 
. . . But the mind or intellect is the guide and leader of the will ; if 
therefore the guide is blind, it is easy to see how far the will also is 
affected. Wherefore there is no free-will to good in an unrenewed 
man, no strength for acting holily. On regeneration the intellect is 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and the will itself is not only changed, 


but is strengthened, so that it spontaneously wills and performs the 
good.” 


Thus in these, the leading confessions of the German and 
Swiss Reformed churches, we find there was distinctive utter- 
ance given to Augustinian doctrine. The”position taken up 
by Melancthon, however, tended greatly to favour a movement 
in a semi-Pelagian direction, though he did not proceed so far 
in that direction as his followers did. The Lutheran Church 
became divided into two hostile parties,—the followers of 
Melancthon (Philippists, as they were called), and the strict 
Lutherans, who adhered to the doctrine of Luther. John 
Pfeffinger, superintendent at Leipsic, gave full expression to 
the synergistic theory, in a work which he published in 1555 
in defence of Melancthon, entitled “De Libero Arbitrio.” 
He took the lead among the Philippists. The chiefs of the 
strict Lutheran party were Amsdorf, Matthias Flacius, and 
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John Wigan, professors at the university of Jena. They were 
directed by the Duke of Weimar to prepare a confutation of 
the semi-Pelagianism of the Philippists, which they did, but 
the Duke soon after joined himself to that very party, and, 
dismissing the Lutherans, filled the professorial chairs at Jena 
with divines who were the followers of Melancthon. 

This prolonged controversy among the divines of Germany, 
known in history as the “Synergistic Controversy” (1555- 
1567), led to the celebrated “Weimar Disputation” in 1560, 
the year of Melancthon’s death. Of this disputation, Luthardt 
has given us a detailed account, gathering his materials mainly 
from the work of Simon Muszus,* in which there is a full 
record of the whole discussion in all its particulars. Matthias 
Flacius of Illyria maintained the side of the Lutherans, and 
Victorin Strigilius the side of the Melancthonians. The 
majority of the Lutherans declared against the synergism of 
Melancthon. Yet the influence of his views extended in 
various directions, and to the present day is seen in the 
doctrine of the so-called recipiency for the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, which is favoured by many Lutheran divines. 

Another great man now comes forward into the field of 
theological controversy,—a greater man, as a theologian, than 
any of his contemporaries. We allude to Calvin. We are 
surprised that Luthardt has not seen fit to devote a whole 
chapter, as certainly the subject. was every way worthy of it, 
to the development of his views. It is a serious defect in a 
book which otherwise we cannot speak of but in terms of 
highest commendation. Luthardt is sectarian, in the sense 
of failing to see that there are other sources besides those 
that are distinctively Lutheran and German, from which he 
might have gathered materials still farther to enrich his 
really admirable volume. Calvin gradually arose into great 
and merited prominence as the theologian of the Reforma- 
tion. The place he occupied, and the time at which he lived, 
gave occasion for the forthputting of that remarkable dialectic 
power, which enabled him with ease to disentangle intricate 
controversies, and skilfully to defend those doctrines which 
he believed to be in accordance with the word of God. He 
inherited the spirit of Augustine, and indeed, in many points 
of character, both intellectual and moral, he greatly resembled 
that illustrious father of the ancient church. Calvinism may 
be regarded as simply another name for Augustinianism. 
The Genevan reformer was powerfully influenced in his whole 
course of study by the Bishop of Hippo, and in his various 





* Disputatio de originali peccato et libero arbitrio inter Matth. Flacium 
et Vict. Strigel publice Vinarie per integram hebdomadem, &c., anno 1560, 
habite. 
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controversies and doctrinal writings he gave embodiment to 
the views he had taught. As might have been expected, 
therefore, Calvin took the side of monergism. He maintained 
the doctrine of predestination, as Augustine had done, setting 
it forth with great clearness and comprehension in the “Con- 
sensus Genevensis,” which he drew up in 1551. Like Zuingle, 
he identified predestination with prescience, regarding them as 
of equal extent. He lamented the departure of Melancthon 
from what he believed to be the scriptural view of the relation 
between grace and freedom, and endeavoured, though in vain, 
to win him back to Augustinianism. He dedicated to him 
(1543) his treatise on the freedom of the will, entitled, “Defensio 
Sanz et Orthodoxe Doctrine de Servitute et Liberatione 
Humani Arbitrii Adversus Albertum Pighium.” 

In that work, Calvin explains with what limitation the 
doctrine of the bondage of the human will is to be affirmed. 
He by no means denied that, as an essential property of his 
mental nature, man does possess freedom of will. He admitted 
that liberty must be predicated of the will as a mental faculty 
in this respect, that from the very nature of the case, the will 
is not of necessity compelled to act, but acts spontaneously or 
freely,—i.e., has a natural power of willing or choosing. This 
is true of man under all circumstances as a rational and re- 
sponsible being. The fall did not deprive him of that power 
of volition ; and hence, Calvin argues that the fact of man’s 
choosing only evil in consequence of the fall, is not to be 
ascribed to any natural inability in the will to choose good as 
well as evil, nor to the operation of any force compelling the 
will if that were possible, but toa cause lying behind the 
operation of the will as a whole,—viz., to the depravity of 
man’s whole nature. Calvin, and the reformers generally, while 
acknowledging the freedom of the will in the sense described, 
spoke of the will at the same time, as in a state of bondage or 
servitude, as established by the fact that, when left to itself, it 
always and invariably chooses evil and not good. 

In 1544, Sebastian Castellio published at Basle, an exposi- 
tion of the 9th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in which 
he opposed the doctrinal views of Calvin. After his death 
there appeared also (1578) another work from his pen, entitled 
“ Dialogi IV. de preedestinatione, de electione, de libero arbitrio, 
de Fide,” in which he promulgated semi-Pelagian views. That 
work gave rise to much controversy, especially in the Nether- 
lands, and formed an important element in the preparations 
going forward toward clearer views of the whole subject. The 
synergistic controversy, which had for so many years convulsed 
the German church, was at length brought to a close by the 
adoption (1577) of a “Formula Concordiz,” agreed upon by 
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the contending parties. Jacob Andrea, the chancellor of 
Wurtemberg, and Martin Chemnitz, the most learned of 
Melancthon’s disciples, after consulting on the divided state 
of the church with several of the leaders of the different parties, 
drew up (1574) a “Form of Union,” which was revised, and 
at length adopted by a theological convention held at Maul- 
bron. This Maulbron-“ Form” was then submitted to other 
theologians, by whose advice a second convention was held at 
Torgau (1576). The “Form” was re-examined and adopted 
by the Torgau convention, and from this circumstance came 
afterwards to be known as the “Torgau Book.” The evan- 
gelical princes then invited Andrei, Chemnitz, Selnecker, and 
others, to meet in the monastery of Bergen, to examine anew 
the “Torgau Book.” This meeting resulted in its adoption, 
under the name of the “Bergen Book,” or the celebrated 
“Formula Concordie.” This “Formula” carries out the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession to its logical issue. It 
teaches that, in consequence of the fall, no spiritual power is 
left in man, by which he is of himself able to turn to God, but 
that at the same time he possesses the power of resisting the 
operations of grace. It affirms, that “before man is illuminated, 
converted, regenerated, and drawn by the Holy Spirit, he can 
no more operate, co-operate, or even make a beginning toward 
his conversion or regeneration with his own natural powers, 
than can a stone, a tree, or a piece of clay.” While this 
“Formula” avoided every expression which could in the least 
degree countenance synergism, it at the same time gave no 
place to the doctrine of unconditional predestination. 

At length, within the Reformed Church, the tendency against 
Augustinianism manifested itself in formal open | hostility. 
James Arminius (van Harmsen) became the leader of this 
movement. Having studied theology under Beza at Geneva, 
he returned to Holland, his native land, a zealous Calvinist. 
He had adopted the doctrine of supra-lapsarianism (viz., that 
the decree to eternal bliss or woe precedes in the order of 
nature the decree to apostasy) as taught by his master. 
Among the Calvinists at Delft at that time, some believed that 
it would be an advantage to the defence of the doctrine of 
predestination if the infra-lapsarian view (viz., that the decree 
to create man, and that he should fall, is prior in the order of 
nature to the decree of election or reprobation) were adopted 
instead of the supra-lapsarian. Martin Lydius, who was pro- 
fessor at Franecker, called upon Arminius, who was at that 
time a pastor in Amsterdam, to defend the Calvinistic view (the 
supra-lapsarian) in opposition to the divines of Delft. In the 
course of the investigation into which he was then led, he 
gradually abandoned his old position, and arrived at the con- 
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clusion that the arguments of the Delft divines were valid, not 
only against supra-lapsarianism, but also against the doctrine 
of absolute predestination. He adopted the theory of condi- 
tional election—election on the ground of foreseen faith ; 
that is, he concluded that God’s decree regarding man was not 
to originate faith, but to reward the faith which is originated 
by the self-determining energy of the human will in the use 
of the means appointed by God. In the year 1603, he was 
appointed one of the professors at the University of Leyden, as 
colleague to Gomarus, who was warmly opposed to his views. 
In 1608 he presented to the states of Holland a “ Declaration 
of Sentiments,” in which he states that he ascribed the com- 
mencement, the continuance, and the consummation of all 
that was good in man to divine grace. He denies, however, 
that grace is “a certain irresistible force.” He complains that 
he had been blamed for attributing too much to man’s free 
will, and too little to grace, in the conversion and sanctification 
of man, and seems, in meeting this complaint, to go as far as 
could be desired in affirming that man can neither conceive, 
will, nor do any good, nor resist any temptation, without grace. 
It cannot be disputed, however, that he held such a concur- 
rence of man’s own energy with the work of the Holy Spirit 
as in effect to neutralise the force of what he taught as to 
man’s dependence on grace. The denial that the work of the 
Spirit is irresistible, is just equivalent to the affirmation that 
man is a joint or co-operating cause of his own conversion. 
Calvinists affirm that grace is certainly efficacious; that its 
operation cannot be frustrated by the will of man; that it 
infallibly produces the result of turning man to God. The 
depravity of man is such that he is utterly unable to will any- 
thing that is good. Hence Calvinists argue that the will must 
be renewed, «.¢., that it must receive a new capacity or tend- 
ency, a power of willing what is good, by an influence origin- 
ating out of itself, under the operation of which it is wholly 
passive, and that therefore the gracious influence effecting this 
change must certainly be efficacious, overcoming every obstacle. 
The denial of the irresistibility of grace is consequently equi- 
valent to a denial of the impotency of the human will; it is 
equivalent indeed to attributing to man a power, by the 
exercise of his own free will, to withstand that agency, or to 
yield to it, and therefore it is attributing to him a power to 
will what is spiritually good. 

After the death of Arminius, which took place in 1609, the 
party which he had .formed was led mainly by Simon Epis- 
copius. They advanced much farther in the direction of 
Pelagianism, as indeed might have been expected, than 
Arminius bad done. In 1610, they presented a “ Remon- 
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strance” in five articles to the States of Holland. In 1611, a 
conference was held at the Hague—“Collatio Hagiensis ”"— 
for the discussion of these articles, in which were presented 
the points of dispute between the Arminians and Calvinists. A 
synod was afterwards convened at Dort, consisting of the most 
able and learned divines of that age, for the purpose of bringing 
the long controversy to a close. It was composed of sixty-two 
members from Holland, viz., six professors, thirty-six preachers, 
and twenty elders, together with twenty-eight foreign theolo- 
gians from England, Scotiand, the Palatinate, Hesse, Switzer- 
land, Nassau, East Friesland, and Bremen. The deputies 
appointed by the French Church to attend the Synod were 
prohibited from doing so by the king. This famous Synod met 
on 13th November 1618, and continued its sittings till 19th 
May 1619, The “ Remonstrants,” as the Arminian party was 
called, appeared in synod by thirteen deputies, headed by 
Episcopius. The Synod, after holding in all one hundred and 
fifty-four sessions, drew up, as the result of their deliberations, 
ninety-three canons, which were received as a formal and pre- 
cise statement of the doctrines of grace by the Reformed 
Churches of the Netherlands, France, the Palatinate, and the 
greater part of the churches of Switzerland, and by the Puritans 
of England, and by the Church of Scotland. They were 


rejected by the English Episcopal Church; and the king 
(James I.) issued (1620) a royal mandate, forbidding the 
doctrine of predestination, as presented in these canons, to be 
taught. The Synod in their decrees gave very distinct and 
emphatic expression to the old Augustinian doctrine of the 
unconditional election of grace. The following are the words 
of the canon bearing on the doctrine :— 


‘‘The Synod rejects the errors of those who teach that spiritual 
gifts are not lost from the will of man in spiritual death, because the 
will was not corrupted in itself, but is only impeded by the darkness 
of the intellect, and the inordinate appetites of the flesh, which impedi- 
ments being removed, the will is able to exert its innate freedom,— 
that is of itself either to will or to choose whatever good is set before 
it. The Synod condemns the errors of those who teach that grace and 
free-will are each partial and concurrent causes at the commencement 
of conversion ; that grace does not precede the efficiency of the will in 
the order of causality,—that is, that God does not efficiently aid the 
will of man to conversion before the will itself moves and determines 
itself.” 


Affirming the entire and total depravity of human nature, 
and his consequent inability to will anything spiritually good, 
they maintained also, as following from this, the doctrine that 
man was passive in regeneration. It was not meant by this, 
that man was to be regarded as a stock or a stone operated 
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upon by a divine power from without, but simply that the 
work of salvation must take its beginning without any -co- 
operation on man’s part, inasmuch as there is nothing in him 
in his unrenewed state from which such co-operation can 
proceed. God’s grace must effect a change in man before he 
is able to put forth any willing or acting in the direction of 
what is good. But after this first forth-putting of divine 
power, creating in man a new nature, implanting in him a 
spiritual life, giving him, not a new power of volition, but 
giving to that power already possessed by him as a rational 
and responsible being, new capacities, and bringing it under 
new influences; in other words, renewing his will, he has the 
power and the disposition to will and to do what is spiritually 
good, Men are made willing by the renewal of their wills, 
and not in opposition to their wills. The divines at Dort 
strenuously denied that when grace first began to operate on 
man it found him capable at once, and from the very outset, of 
co-operating in the divine work. But the depraved tendency 
being, in regeneration, to a great extent eradicated, and a new 
and opposite tendency to good being implanted, the will is 
then set free from the bondage of its former condition, and no 
longer wills only what is evil, but, having acquired the liberty 
it lost, it now freely wills what is good. The will is made free, 
not free from the guidance of those general laws by which the 
operations of the mind are directed, but free from the power 
of sin,—free from the necessity of choosing only that which is 
evil. 

Although the doctrine of the remonstrants was thus formally 
and explicitly condemned by the Synod of Dort, yet the party 
was not suppressed. They continued to propound their views, 
and to develop them according to their natural tendency into 
a system closely allied to that of the old Pelagians and semi- 
Pelagians. These are exhibited in a formal manner in their 
“ Confessio sive Declaratio Sententize Pastorum qui in Foederato 
Belgio Remonstantes vocantur,’ which was principally drawn 
up by Episcopius. This “ Confessio” propounds a synergistic 
theory of grace. It teaches that every man to whom the 
gospel is preached receives grace sufficient “for generating 
faith, and carrying forward his conversion in its successive 
stages.” It declares that “sufficient grace for faith and con- 
version is allotted, not only to those who actually believe and 
are converted, but also to those who do not actually believe, 
and are not in fact converted.” Hence, it affirms that the 
want of conversion is the result only of the want of human 
efficacy to co-operate with the divine agency. It teaches that 
the saved make the grace effectual by an act of their own will, 
and hence, that salvation is conditioned on the act of the free 
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will, and is not, as Calvinists affirm, the result of sovereign and 
irresistible divine agency alone. 

Of all the creeds and confessions of the Reformation none 
is so clear and full in its vindication of the Calvinistic system 
as regards the doctrine of sin and grace as the “ Formula 
consensus Helvetia.” This symbol was drawn up at Zurich 
(1676) by the Swiss divines, Herdegger of Zurich, Turretine of 
Geneva, and Gereler of Basle, with the primary design of 
counteracting the theory of “mediate imputation,” 7.e. the 
imputation of the effects only of Adam’s apostacy, and not of 
the apostatising act itself, which had been advanced by the 
Saumur theologians, Placeeus, Amyrault, and Daillé. The 
“formula ” affirmed the “immediate ” imputation, é.e. the im- 
putation of Adam’s guilt without the medium of any corrup- 
tion, and also the “ mediate” imputation as resting on the 
“immediate.” The whole confession is emphatically Calvinistic 
in its statements regarding the fallen state of man and the way 
of recovery through the efficacious and sovereign grace of God. 

The Council of Trent was also compelled to deal with this 
question. That great council was convened by Pope Paul IIL, 
on 13th December 1545, and continued to hold its sessions till 
1563, the year of Calvin’s death. Its decisions were confirmed 
by a bull of Pope Pius IV. in 1564, making them for ever 
bmding and authoritative within the Papal Church. Its 
decisions were of two classes: (1) Decreta, containing detailed 
and positive statements of doctrine ; and (2) Canones, explain- 
ing the meaning of the decreta, and condemning the opposite 
doctrines of the Reformers. The fathers of this council were 
evidently resolved to condemn the monergistic theory of 
regeneration, which had been so clearly set forth and defended 
by the Reformers ; and yet they seem to have been afraid, lest 
in doing so, they should at the same time condemn Augustine. 
They were embarrassed by this difficulty. To escape from it 
they published canons, couched in ambiguous phraseology, so 
that they might be capable of an interpretation satisfactory to 
all parties. The Dominicans, as of old, took the monergistic, 
and the Fransiscans the synergistic, side of the controversy, and 
both could appeal to the same canons in support of their re- 
spective views. In the language used, the canons seem to be 
explicitly Augustinian. None of the Reformers, not even 
Calvin himself, could have objected to them. Yet the authori- 
tative interpretations put upon them by the popish divines is 
semi-Pelagian. Bellarmine, who is the greatest of the papal 
theologians, and whose expositions are authoritative, says, 
“Homo ante omnem gratiam liberum habet arbitrium non 
solum ad opera naturalia et moralia sed etiam ad opera pietatis 
et super-naturalia.” The fact also, as more particularly referred 
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to below, that the teachings of Baius and Quesnel, who held 
the Augustinian view, were peremptorily and explicitly con- 
demned by the Church of Rome, shews that, after all, the 
Council of Trent really meant to exhibit in their canons the 
semi-Pelagianism which Bellarmine taught. The fathers of 
that council held that original holiness possessed by Adam 
before the fall, did not belong to him as created, but was a gift 
conferred on him after his creation; and, therefore, that the loss 
of it simply put man back into the position he originally occu- 
pied as acreature. The loss of this supernatural gift,—this 
gift conferred on man over and above the gifts of nature,—is, 
they taught, all that is implied in the corruption of human 
nature. As a consequence necessarily flowing from such a 
theory, they decreed, “If any one shall affirm that the free- 
will of man, moved and existed by God, co-operates nothing by 
assenting to God, thus exciting and calling so that it disposes 
and prepares itself for obtaining the grace of justification, but 
like some inanimate object, does nothing at all, but is merely 
passive, let him be accursed”; and again, “If any one shall 
affirm that the free-will of man was lost, and became extinct 
after the sin of Adam, let him be accursed.” All this seems 
very explicit, but when read in the light of previous discus- 
sions, both among the schoolmen and the Reformers, the lan- 
guage appears to be vague and capable of an interpretation 
either for or against the semi-Pelagian. The Jansenists could 
give it the Augustinian interpretation, and the Franciscans 
the Pelagian. The sense really intended to be conveyed was, 
as we have already stated, Pelagian. The whole system of 
doctrine taught by the Papal Church required that the salva- 
tion of sinners should be represented as not wholly the gift or 
work of God, but as in some degree brought about by the 
effort and the merit of man himself. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent are plainly framed on the idea that in the 
work of salvation a part is due to the operation of divine grace, 
and a part to the exercise of the free-will of man. 

A few years after the Council of Trent, there sprang up in 
the Papal Church a reformatory movement in the direction of 
a revival of Augustinianism. Michael Baius (De Bay) and 
Hessels, professors at the University of Louvaine, at first led 
this movement. Pope Pius V. (1567) sought to arrest its 
progress, and condemned, as heretical, seventy-nine propositions 
selected from the works of Baius, one of which was in the 
following terms :—“ Liberum arbitrium sine gratia Dei adju- 
torio non nisi peccandum valet.” In 1588 the controversy 
sprung up afresh bythe appearance of a work entitled “Liberi 
Arbitrii cum gratiz donis concordia,” which was published by 
Lewis Molina, the Jesuit Professor of theology at the Univer- 
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sity of Evora in Portugal. In this he taught that grace was 
bestowed on all who only used the powers of free-will which 
they possessed. The Dominicans and the Jesuits carried on 
the controversy with great keenness, the Dominicans taking 
the side of Augustine. Pope Clement VIII. submitted (1597) 
the question in dispute to the “Congregatio de auxiliis gratiz,” 
which he had summoned for that purpose; but before they 
could come to any formal conclusion, having spent ten years in 
endeavouring to reconcile the opposing parties, Paul V. dis- 
solved the sittings of that assembly, and forbade all controversy 
on the subject. 

The Abbot of St Cyran and Cornelius Jansen, bishop of 
Ypern, gave, in the 17th century, a new impulse to the study 
of Augustinian doctrine. They sought to vindicate the opinions 
on grace and free-will which were propounded by that ancient 
church father, while, at the same time, they endeavoured to 
conciliate the Jesuits. About the year 1640, after the death 
of Jansen, his work entitled “Augustinus” was published. 
The whole Papal Church was now agitated by the old contro- 
versy. The Popes in vain strove to settle it by condemning 
in a vague way certain propositions extracted from the 
“ Augustinus.” For many years the discussion of the points 
involved in the “Jansenist controversy,” as it was called, 
engaged the attention of the leading divines of the Papal 
church. In 1687 Paschasius Quesnel, a priest of the Oratorium, 
published an edition of the New Testament in French, with 
notes. This publication called forth the bitter opposition of 
the Jesuits. They denounced it as a “Jansenist ” book, and, 
at the instance of Cardinal Noailles, archbishop of Paris, the 
pope, Clement XI., issued a Bull, “ Unigenitus,” against it, 
condemning, as heretical, one hundred and one sentences 
selected from it, among which was the following: “Peccator 
non est liber nisi ad malum.” This celebrated bull is clearly 
semi-Pelagian in its doctrine. The French church was divided 
in opinion on the subject of the binding force of the bull. A 
part of that church acknowledged its authority, and were 
therefore called “ Acceptants,” and a part rejected and solemnly 
protested against it, and were called “Appellants.” After 
long-continued strife between these two parties, the “ Appel- 
lants” were at length (1718) formally excommunicated and 
compelled to yield to the wieght of authority against them. 
The bull “ Unigenitus” was at length acknowledged by the 
whole Papal Church as of perpetual authority. It may be 
regarded as having finally brought the controversy to a close, 
so far as that church is concerned, and as having established 
the semi-Pelagian form of doctrine. 

The Reformers discussed the doctrines of Christianity only 
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in their scriptural aspects. They were concerned only to know 
the teachings of the Bible on the true state and relations of 
fallen man, and on the method devised by God for his restora- 
tion to his favour and image. Their appeal was always “to 
the law and the testimony.” As a result of their investigations 
they announced it as a scriptural doctrine, that man by nature 
is helpless in sin, and that if saved it must be only by the 
exercise of a gracious divine power. This doctrine, with more 
or less explicitness, is set forth in all the Reformed Confessions. 
This doctrine of the inability of man to save himself is just, in 
other words, the doctriae of the bondage of the will, The 
controversy concerning the freedom of the will may therefore 
be viewed as simply a controversy on the question whither 
man can or cannot save himself in whole or in part. If the 
depravity of man is total and complete, as they abundantly 
proved from Scripture, then they concluded that as a necessary 
consequence the will was in a state of bondage with reference 
to all spiritual good, 7. e., that man had no natural power 
whatever to do God’s will, no power to do anything that could, 
in the way of meritorious cause, contribute to his salvation. 
The Church of Rome and the followers of Arminius, and, of 
course, the Socinians, who are consistent and thorough Pela- 
gians, hold an opposite view. They reason from the assumption 
of the partial depravity only of fallen nature to the freedom of 
the will toward what is good. With more or less emphasis 
they assert, that by believing man can do something in the 
way of meritoriously bringing about his salvation, and they 
reject the doctrine which is embodied in the confessions of the 
Reformed Church, and which we regard as eminently Scrip- 
tural, that the whole work of salvation, from first to last, from 
the first and faintest tendencies Godward to the full comple- 
tion of salvation, is due only to the supernatural and efficacious 
agency of the Spirit of God. 

Luthardt follows the history of the subject down through 
the eighteenth century, presenting the different aspects of the 
rationalistic Pelagianism which prevailed during that time 
of spiritual deadness which fell upon the churches ; and through 
the new era of awakened church-life characteristic of the 
present century, wherein varied forms of philosophy are seen 
commingling with and powerfully modifying in different direc- 
tions the conceptions of dogmatic truth, which have been given 
expression to during this busy age by theologians of different 
schools of thought. He has also a lengthened and valuable 
chapter on the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures on the subject, 

and closes the whole discussion by a statement of the dogmatic 
conclusions to which it has led. Into this inviting field we 
cannot now for the present, however, enter. 
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The Works of John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury. Edited for the Parker 
Society by the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Minister of St John’s Chapel, Hampstead. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. : 

Vol, 1. 1845, Containing Sermon preached at St Paul's Cross; Correspond- 
ence with Dr Cole; Controversy with Dr Harding. Articles on private 
Mass; Communion under both kinds; Prayers ina strange tongue; the 
Supremacy; Real presence, being in many places; Elevation; Adoration. 

Vol. II. 1847, Containing Articles on the Canopy; Accidents without Sub- 
ject; Dividing the Sacrament, Figure, Sign, &c.; Plurality of Masses, 
Adoration of Images; Reading the Scriptures; Consecration under 
Silence; the Sacrifice; Receiving for Others; Application; Opus Oper- 
atum ; Lord and God; Remaining under the Accidents; whether a 
Mouse, &c.; Individuum Vagum; whether the forms be the Sacrament ; 
Hiding and Covering ; Ignorance ; Expositions of the two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians ; and Sermons. 

Vol. III. 1848, Containing Apologia Ecclesize Anglicane, the Apology 
as translated by Anne Lady Bacon, mother of Lord Bacon. A Defence 
of the Apology of the Church of England. M. Darding’s Flowers of 
Speech. A view of Untruths. The Defence of the Apology, Parts 
1, 2, 3. 

Vol. IV. 1850, Containing the Defence of the Apology, Parts 4,5,6. The 
Epistle to Scipio, a gentleman in Venice, in Answer to an Expostulatory 
Letter of his concerning the Council of Trent. A View of the Seditious 
Bull. A Treatise on the Holy Scriptures. Letters, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces, to which is prefixed Biographical Memoir of John Jewel, some- 
time Bishop of Salisbury. 


Mo" persons have heard of Paul’s Cross in London. A 

pulpit cross, which was formed of wood covered with lead, 
and mounted upon stone steps, was reared in the midst of the 
churchyard of the cathedral ; and, although now it has ceased 
to exist, there it stood during the times of the Plantagenets, 
and the House of Lancaster, and the House of York, and the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts, the scene of many a spiritual conflict, 
whence Romanist or Protestant by turns “ wielded at will the 
fierce democracy.” And of those ghostly tournaments, none 
more memorable than that which took place at the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was on the forenoon of 
the 3lst day of March 1560, being the second Sunday before 
Easter; the daughter of Anne Boleyne had just lately suc- 
ceeded to her half-sister Mary on the throne of England, and 
an immense assemblage, amounting to many thousands, had 
collected at Paul’s cross, and stood in the midst of the church- 
yard, anxious to hear one who had preached there in the 
November of the preceding year, and very recently also before 
the court, and on both occasions had made some very startling 
assertions in relation to the Church of Rome. When that same 
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personage came forth, a man not aged—for he had not yet 
seen the light of two score summers—but thin, and slender, 
and emaciated, he had been an exile on the continent of 
Europe during four years of the Marian persecution ; and con- 
tinued thought, and intellectual toil, and spiritual watching, 
had done their work upon him, whilst disease had not been 
idle ; it had fixed on this feeble form as its victim ; the man 
of God halted as he walked. But he was borne up by the 
hands of the God of Jacob to the height of his great argument. 
The text on which he preached was in connection with an 
ordinance which the Church of Rome has transformed into a 
battleground : “I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you” (1 Cor. ii. 23). When waxing warm with 
the matter of his immortal theme, the preacher threw out the 
-challenge, calmly and maturely, yet courageously couched, 
which was expressed in these terms :— 


“Tf,” said he, ‘‘ any learned man of all our adversaries, or, if all 
the learned men that be alive, be able to bring any one sufficient 
sentence out of any old catholic doctor, or father, or out of any old 
general council, or out of the Holy Scriptures of God, or any one 
example of the primitive church, whereby it may be clearly and plainly 
proved that there was any private mass in the whole world at that 
time, for the space of six hundred years after Christ ; or, that there 
was then any communion ministered unto the people under one kind ; 
or, that the people had their common prayers then in a strange 
tongue that they understood not; or, that the Bishop of Rome was 
then called an universal bishop, or the head of the universal church ; 
or, that the people was then taught to believe that Christ’s body is 
really, substantially, corporally, carnally, or naturally, in the sacra- 
ment; or, that the body is, or may be, in a thousand places or more 
at one time; or, that the priest did then hold up the sacrament over 
his head ; or, that the people did then fall down and worship it with 
godly honour ; or, that the sacrament was then, or now ought to be, 
hanged up under the canopy; or, that in the sacrament, after the 
words of consecration, there remaineth only the accidents and shews, 
without the substance of bread and wine; or, that the priest then 
divided the sacrament in three parts, and afterward received himself 
all alone; or, that whosoever had said the sacrament is a figure, a 
pledge, a token, or a remembrance of Christ’s body, had therefore 
been judged for an heretic; or, that it was lawful then to have thirty, 
twenty, fifteen, ten, or five masses said in one church in one day; or, 
that images were then set up in the churches, to the intent the people 
might worship them ; or, that the lay people was then forbidden to 
read the word of God in their own tongue. If any man alive were 
able to prove any of these articles by any one clear or plain clause or 
sentence, either of the Scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any old 
general council, or by any example of the primitive church, I promised 
then that I would give over and subscribe unto him. 

‘These words,” said the orator, “are the very like I spake here 
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openly before you all; and these be the things that some men say I 
have spoken and cannot justify. But I, for my part, will not only not 
eall in anything that I have then said—being well assured of the truth 
therein—but also will lay more matter to the same, that, if they that 
seek occasion have anything to the contrary, they may have the 
larger scope to reply against me. 

‘* Wherefore, besides all that I have said already,” he continued, 
‘*T will say farther, and yet nothing so much as might be said, If any 
one of all our adversaries be able clearly and plainly to prove, by such 
authority of the Scriptures, the old doctors, and councils, as I said 
before, that it was then lawful for the priest to pronounce the words 
of consecration closely and in silence to himself; or, that the priest 
had then authority to offer up Christ unto his Father ; or, to com- 
municate and receive the sacrament for another as they do; or, to 
apply the virtue of Christ's death and passion to any man by the 
means of the mass; or, that it was then thought a sound doctrine to 
teach the people that the mass, ex opere operato, that is, even for that 
it is said and done, is able to remove any part of our sin; or, that 
then any Christian man called the sacrament his Lord and God; or, 
that the people was then taught to believe that the body of Christ 
remaineth in the sacrament as long as the accidents of the bread 
remain there without corruption; or, that a mouse, or any other worm 
or beast, may eat the body of Christ, for so some of our adversaries 
have said and taught; or, that when Christ said, Hoc est corpus meum, 
this word ‘ Hoc’ pointeth not the bread, but individuum vagum, as 
some of them say; or, that the accidents, or forms, or shews of bread 
and wine, be the sacraments of Christ’s body and blood, and not 
rather the very bread and wine itself; or, that the sacrament is a 
sign or token of the body of Christ that lieth hidden underneath it; 
or, that ignorance is the mother or cause of true devotion and obe- 
dience ;—these be the highest mysteries and greatest keys of their 
religion, and without them their doctrine can never be maintained and 
stand upright. If any one of all our adversaries be able to avouch 
any one of all these articles by any such sufficient authority of Scrip- 
tures, doctors, or councils, as I have required, as I said before, so say 
I now again, I am content to yield to him, and to subscribe. But 
I am well assured that they shall never be able truly to allege one 
sentence, and because I know it, therefore I speak it, lest ye haply 
should be deceived. 

‘‘ All this, notwithstanding,” added the speaker, ‘“‘ ye have heard 
men in times past allege unto you councils, doctors, antiquities, suc- 
cessions, and long continuance of time, to the contrary. And an easy 
matter it was so to do, specially before them that lack either leisure 
or judgment to examine their proofs. On a time, Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, laid siege to Cyzicum, a town joined in friendship to the 
city of Rome: which thing the Romans hearing, made out a gentle- 
man of theirs, Lucullus, to raise the siege. After that Lucullus was 
within the sight of the town, and shewed himself with his company 
on the side of an hill, thence to give courage to the citizens within 
that were besieged, Mithridates, to cast them into despair, and to 
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cause them the rather to yield to him, made it to be noised, and bare 
them in hand, that all that new company of soldiers was his, sent for 
purposely by him against the city. All that, notwithstanding, the 
citizens within kept the walls and yielded not. Lwucullus came on, 
raised the siege, vanquished Mithridates, and slew his men. Even 
so, good people, is there now a siege laid to your walls: an army of 
doctors and councils shew themselves upon an hill: the adversary that 
would have you yield beareth you in hand that they are their soldiers 
and stand on their side. But, keep your hold: the doctors and old 
catholic fathers, in the points that I have spoken of, are yours: ye 
shall see the siege raised: ye shall see your adversaries discomfited 
and put to flight. 

‘The Pelagians were able to allege St Augustine as for themselves ; 
yet, when the matter came to proof, he was against them. Helvidius 
was able to allege Tertullian as making for himself; but, in trial, he 
was against him. Eutyches alleged Julius Romanus for himself; yet, 
indeed, was Julius most against him. The same Eutyches alleged 
for himself Athanasius and Cyprian; but, in conclusion, they stood 
both against him. Nestorius alleged the council of Nice; yet was 
the same council found against him. 

*‘Even so, they that have avaunted themselves of doctors, and 
councils, and continuance of time in any of these points, when they 
shall be called to trial, to shew their proofs, they shall open their hands 
and find nothing. I speak not this of arrogancy,—thou, Lord, 
knowest it best, that knowest all things ;—but, forasmuch as it is 
God's cause and the truth of God, I should do God great injury if I 
should conceal it.” * 


Such was the challenge given at Paul’s Cross by John Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury, one of the noblest spirits that ever dwelt 
in the clay tenement of our common humanity, and, who long 
ere this, had extorted from the popish Dean of his college the 
homage of intensest admiration: “I would love thee, Jewel, 
if thou wert not a Zuinglian; thou art a heretic in thy faith ; 
but certainly an angel in thy life.” 

The challenge flew like a sky rocket over the dark concave 
of the troubled atmosphere of Europe, and was followed by a 
succession of squibs, crackers, and hand-grenades, in the shape 
of letters and petty pamphlets, until a heavy fire, from cannon 
of no small calibre, opened up from the University of Louvaine, 
under the form of “An Answer to Master Jewell’s Challenge, 
by Doctor Harding ;” when Jewel unmasked his battery, pre- 
senting a train of ordnance most thoroughly organised, of long 
range, unerring sweep, and the most terrible execution, under 
the simple name of “A Reply unto Master Harding’s Answer.” 
Harding returned to the conflict in 1566, and again in 1567, 

and, in the same year, Jewel once more repelled the attack ; 





* A Sermon preached by the Bishop of Salisbury at Paul's Cross, March 
31. 1560.—‘‘ Jewel’s Works,” vol i., pp. 20-22. 
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whilst the bishops’ “ Apology for the Church of England” had, 
just five years before, burst like a bombshell upon the lingering 
sederunts of the Council of Trent. There the terror-stricken 
doctors read the work, and thought that the “apology” should 
be answered ; but no answer,—although the task was under- 
taken by a Spaniard and an Italian,—from that quarter ever 
came, and the answer of Dr Thomas Harding to the challenge 
and the apology, with his obstinate assertions and congenial mis- 
representations, fell harmless to the ground. The hulk of the 
papacy was riddled, and the ethereal weapons of-our spiritual 
hero have been hung up in the armoury of the theological 
literature of England, with those of a host of other worthies, 
constituting for three centuries the palladium of liberty and 
religion, glistening and adorned with immortal laurels, and 
ready to be furbished up and weilded on any similar emergency 
by whomsoever the Spirit of the Lord shall have clad with 
zeal as with a military mantle, and whose feet shall have been 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace,—weapons 
spiritual, and dipped in heaven, and therefore in themselves 
and their bright associations far more grand and beneficial, 
more majestic and imposing, than all the spoils of the invincible 
Armada, or the trophies of the sanguinary Trafalgar. 

But again we have fallen on evil days. The ghostly vessel 
of the papacy has been dragged up again, and manned with 
what Pope Pius VII. called his “vigorous and experienced 
rowers,’—the Jesuits ; but we look for help to Him who once 
slept in his little bark on the Lake of Gennesaret, and arose 
and rebuked the tempest, and there was a great calm. May 
He, the Prince of peace, and yet a Man of war, the one Head 
of the church, who gave strength to Jewel, and Whittaker, 
and Cranmer, and Knox, and Melville, and a host of others, 
martyrs and confessors to the testimony of Jesus, and who is 
to consume the man of sin “ with the spirit of His mouth, and 
destroy him with the brightness of His coming” (2 Thess. ii. 8), 
deign a portion of His presence at this time, and enable every 
ingenuous reader of the Bible to vindicate the truth,—to come 
forward, not with the unwieldy armour, and brazen helmet, and 
mailed coat of Saul, but with a smooth stone from the brook, 
and a simple sling in his hand, like David, who lodged his 
pebble in the forehead of that lawless one that defied the 
armies of the living God. 

And this aid, we humbly conceive, may be most effectually 
enjoyed, not so much by encamping in the field of fathers and 
councils, of popes and extravaganzas, of decretals and apocrypha, 
—although even on that treacherous ground the papacy has 
no sure footing,—as by entering at once into the pastures of 
righteousness, guided by that “sure word of prophecy, where- 
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unto we do well to take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our 
hearts” (2 Peter i. 19). “To the law and to the testimony, if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them” (Isa. viii. 20). “Now, therefore,” says the 
apostle to the Ephesians, “ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord. In whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit ” (Ephes. ii. 19-22). 

In these words, taken in connection with the immediate 
context, the apostle speaks to “the saints that were at Ephesus, 
and to the faithful in Christ Jesus” (chap. i. 1), he intimates 
that to them, and ali believers like them,—having been 
“quickened” from their natural state of death in “ trespasses 
and sins” (chap. ii. 1, 5),—Judaism and heathenism are 
abolished ; and by the same principles, that every system 
which, either in time past or in time to come, “ exalteth itself 
above all that is called God, and that is worshipped ” (2 Thess. 
ii. 4), is null and void; that believers are “no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and members 
of the household of God;” and that, rightly and relatively 
understood, there are three notes or marks of the church of 
God, according as the apostle here unfolds them, namely, 
antiquity, unity, and catholicity. For example, antiquity: 
believers “are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
Unity: believers are “in Christ, fitly framed together ;” “in 
Christ they are builded together, for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” Catholicity: the sum total of believers, 
“all the building, being fitly framed together, groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord.” 

It is of the true church that we understand the apostle here 
to speak, comprehending the church of the elect that is written 
in heaven, the congregation of the faithful, so far as it is 
capable of being ascertained here on earth, according to the 
judgment of charity, by the notes or marks laid down in God’s 
word, as unfolded and applied by that Spirit, who is promised 
to guide believers into all truth (John xvi. 13), and who is the 
unction from the Holy One by which they know all things 
(1 John ii. 20). Such is the theme at present before us, —a 
theme unquestionably grand and arduous. May that Spirit 
who dwells in the Christian temple,—with a presence and a 
power more gracious and glorious than the Shekinah of old in 
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the temple of Jerusalem,—grant us some measure of fitness 
for that high argument. 

1. The antiquity of the church: believers “are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone.” Here is the church’s 
true antiquity. Its foundation is that of the apostles and 
prophets, and that not- of them personally as men, but as 
apostles and prophets,—the vehicles of the truths of the Holy 
Ghost, the inspired promulgators of what “the Spirit of Christ 
that was in them” did testify (1 Peter i. 11). The apostles 
and prophets are the foundation of the church, only in so far 
as they have delivered the truth, which, by the inspiration of 
the Spirit of Christ, they were commissioned to declare. “The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. xix. 10). 
The whole of revealed truth, directly or indirectly, is concerning 
Him; and it is only that testimony, or in other words, the 
whole of revealed truth, as dictated by the Spirit of Christ, and 
delivered by the apostles and prophets, that, strictly speaking, 
can be called a foundation. “ For other foundation,” says the 
same apostle, “can no man lay than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iii. 11). “Jesus Christ himself is the 
chief corner-stone.” He is at once the “foundation,” and the 
“top-stone” of the building. Hence the Lord Jesus says of 
himself, “Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, 
but upon whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to powder” 
(Matt. xxi. 44). He is “the author and the finisher of our 
faith” (Heb. xii. 2). ‘“ Believers are complete in him” (Col. 
ii, 10). So that the antiquity of the church, in a Scriptural 
sense, ascends to the most ancient times, to the very beginning, 
—to Him who is the First and the Last, the Alpha and the 
Omega, “whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting” (Micah v. 2). Our antiquity rests on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is “the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever” (Heb. iii. 18), and the record of that antiquity is attested 
in the Scripture of truth, “which is given by inspiration of God” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16) ; and which tells us that, whilst in time the 
seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gen. iii. 15), God hath “chosen a people in Christ before the 
foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 4). 

Now, Cardinal Bellarmine makes antiquity one of the notes 
or marks of the church, applying it as an evidence of truth to 
the Church of Rome; and Cardinal Wiseman speaks with mani- 
fest complacency of the great antiquity of the Romish See, as 
if the continuance of popes, through a long succession of ages, 
necessarily implied in it something divine.* But antiquity in 





* ** Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church.” By Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. London. 1847. Vol. i. p. 286. 
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itself is no mark of the church of God, unless that antiquity be 
based on the Scripture of truth. Now Paganism is more ancient 
than Judaism: the colossal idolatries which sprang up in 
Assyria and Egypt, and which have been so wonderfully 
unfolded in our days, preceded the call of Abraham ; and, if 
bare antiquity is to carry off the palm, then the moderator of 
the Vatican must yield to the Grand Lama of Thibet, the suc- 
cession of Roman Pontiffs must quail before the dynasties of 
Memphis and of Thebes ; and Satan himself is still more ancient 
than the bishop, or even the Church of Rome. 

“ All antiquity,” says the Romish Archbishop, who first after 
three centuries assumed his titular dignity in the English metro- 
polis, “ supports us in the belief, that our blessed Saviour gave 
to Peter a headship and primacy over His church, and that it 
was continued through the following ages, in the persons of his 
successors, the bishops of Rome.”* Now this is an assertion, 
we are thoroughly persuaded, which “all antiquity” does not 
bear out. That the Bishop of Rome was sometimes asked to 
interfere as an arbiter in the affairs of other churches, just as 
other bishops were, not of right, but in friendly intercourse ; 
that he early acquired a large share of worldly respect, as the 
bishop of the metropolis of the empire ; and that he began very 
soon to encroach on the liberties of other churches, and to 
increase his external pomp and splendour, we will not deny ; 
but there is no sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion, 
either that Christ “gave Peter a headship and supremacy over 
the church,” or that Christ sanctioned the continuance of that 
“supremacy and headship” in “the persons of the bishops of 
Rome.” 

Let it be here distinctly remarked, that in order to under- 
stand Christ’s address to Peter, we must take that address in 
connection with Peter’s address to Christ. Peter’s address to 
Christ was, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. xvi. 16). And immediately Christ’s address in return 
to Peter is, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church” (ver. 18). The rock was undoubtedly the confes- 
sion which Peter had just made, namely, That Jesus “ was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ;” it was the truth of Christ’s 
divinity. He is “the ‘stone, the tried stone, the precious 
corner-stone, the sure foundation” (Isa. xxviii. 16). He is “the 
Rock of Ages” (Isa. xxvi. 4). But Christ soon after addresses 
Peter thus, “Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence 
unto me” (Matt. xvi. 23). Now we cannot conceive that 
Christ built the true church upon Satan, whatever Papists 
may believe as to the Church of Rome. 





* «*Wiseman’s Lectures,” &c., vol. i. p. 286. 
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On the other hand, the exposition that has just been given 
of Christ’s address to Peter, and Peter’s address to Christ, is 
the very same that is given by the early fathers of the church. 
“What is it,” says Augustine, on the First Epistle of John, 
tractate 10th, “ when it is said, ‘I will build my church upon 
this rock? It is upon this faith,upon that which had been 
spoken, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; 
‘upon this rock I will build my church.” Again, upon John, 
tractate 124th, “ Upon this rock, which thou hast confessed, I 
will build my church: for the rock was Christ, upon which 
foundation, Peter himself is built.” Again, concerning the 
word of the Lord, Sermon 13th on Matthew, “ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock, which thou hast confessed, upon this rock, 
which thou hast acknowledged, saying, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, I will build my church ; that is, 
upon me myself, the Son of the living God, I will build my 
church : upon me, I will build thee; not me upon thee.” 
Cyprian, on the unity of the church, speaks thus : “ The other 
apostles were unquestionably the very thing that Peter was ; 
being possessed of an equal share both of honour and of power ; 
the episcopate is one” (he speaks of the one episcopate under 
Christ) : “a part of which is held by each, so as to make up 
the whole.” Epiphanius in his letter to the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, thus: “The respective bishops of the churches have 
churches under them, and no one extended beyond the mea- 
sure of another.” Hilary of Poictiers, in his second book on 
the Trinity, thus: “This is the one immoveable foundation ; 
this is the one happy rock of faith, which was confessed by the 
mouth of Peter, Thou art the Son of the living God.” Gregory 
Nyssen, on the advent of our Lord, thus: “ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church: that is, on the 
confession of Peter: because, he had said, Thou art the Son of 
God : the rock is Christ.” Jerome to Evagrius, thus: “The 
apostle manifestly teaches that bishops are the same as pres- 
byters.” Again, on the Epistle to Titus, chapter Ist, he speaks 
thus : “Some one may think that it is not the judgment of the 
Scriptures, but merely our own, that a bishop and a presbyter 
are one and the same, and that the one is a name of age, the 
other of office: let him read over the words of the apostle to 
the Philippians. Because they called the same persons bishops, 
at that time, that they also called presbyters, therefore, the 
apostle hath spoken indiscriminately of bishops, as if he were 
speaking of presbyters. So also in Acts, chapter 20th.” Am- 
brose, in his treatise on the Incarnation, speaks thus: “ Peter 
held the primacy of concession, not of honour ; the primacy of 
faith, not of rank.” Chrysostom on Matthew, homily 83d, 
thus: “Christ founded his church on the confession of Peter. 
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Again, on the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, homily 3d, 
thus: “ Antichrist will command himself to be worshipped as 
God, and to be set in the church.” Irenzeus, book 5th, chapter 
xxi., thus: “ Antichrist, being an apostate and a robber, wishes 
to be worshipped as God, and whilst he is a servant, wishes to 
be proclaimed as king, summing up in himself the diabolical 
apostasy ; and, laying aside idols, indeed, to persuade that he 
is himself God, but exalting himself the one idol, having in 
himself the manifold error of other idols, of which the apostle 
speaks in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. ‘The apostle 
clearly shews his coming. Antichrist will endeavour, in a 
tyrannical manner, to shew that he is God.” Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, thus: “ Antichrist will usurp to himself the power of 
the Roman empire.” And Gregory the first, himself a bishop 
of Rome, far from holding the primacy of Peter, in the sense 
of a universal bishop, denounces in the 4th, 6th, and 7th books 
of his Epistles, such a title as arrogant, profane, sacrilegious, 
anti-Christian, and denominates him that holds it, “the king 
of pride, Lucifer, one that sets himself above the brethren, who 
has denied the faith, and is become the forerunner of anti- 
Christ.”* 

These are a few passages from the early Christian fathers, 
whom the Church of Rome so much delighteth to honour ; and 
a great many others might be easily adduced, strong and 
express against the headship and primacy of Peter over the 
church, as well as against that of his supposed successors. 
Whether the learned cardinal knew those passages, but cast 
them into the shade, or whether he did not know them, yet 
made the assertion that “all antiquity supports us in the 
belief, that our blessed Saviour gave to Peter a headship and 
primacy over his church, and that it was continued through 
the following ages, in the persons of his successors, the bishops 
of Rome,” we will not determine ; but this at least is certain : 
that assertion is not according to fact ; it is the opposite of the 
truth. 

But, besides clashing with the testimony of those ancient 
fathers, this statement is contradicted by the testimony of the 
earliest Christian Councils. The sixth canon of the first gene- 
ral Council at Nice runs thus: “Let the ancient usages be 
held fast ; those in Egypt, and Lybia, and Pentapolis, so that 
the Bishop of Alexandria shall have the rule of all those places, 
and then the Bishop of Rome is also to have his usage. And 
in like manner also in Antioch, and through the other pro- 





* We desire here distinctly to state, that in our quotations from the fathers 
and ancient councils, we have been chiefly indebted to the Catholicus Con- 
sensus Patrum. Geneve, 1654. 
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vinces, the respective prerogatives of honour are to be preserved 
to the churches.” There is here no headship or primacy over 
the entire church ; but the respective bishops of Alexandria, 
and of Rome, and of Antioch, are each to keep within their 
own sphere, and to preserve their ancient usages. If the 
Church of Rome, therefore, did, in process of time, acquire a 
power over the other churches, it did so in opposition to the 
ancient usages ; and, it had not acquired that power at the 
time of the first general Council of Nice, which was in the 
year of our Lord 325. Again, the third canon of the general 
Council of Constantinople runs thus: “The Bishop of Con- 
stantinople shall have the prerogatives of honour next to the 
Bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is new Rome.” It is 
plain that this distinction arose, not from any difference in the 
rank of the bishops, but from a difference in the rank of the 
cities ; the very wording of the canon shews that the difference 
did not arise from divine right, but from political expediency. 
And so Augustine speaks in the one hundredth of his miscel- 
laneous questions, exactly to this purpose: “ Because they are 
ministers of the churches in Rome, therefore they are reckoned 
more honourable than ministers in other churches, on account 
of the magnificence of the city of Rome, which seems to be the 
head of all cities.” Again, the twenty-eighth canon of the 
general Council of Chalcedon runs thus: “ The fathers pro- 
perly conferred the prerogatives of honour on the chair of the 
older Rome, because that city was the seat of the emperor ; 
and moved by the same motive, the hundred and fifty most 
reverend bishops have assigned equal prerogatives of honour 
to the most sacred chair of new Rome,” that is, Constanti- 
nople. The Bishop of Rome resisted the decree; but in vain. 
The influence of the emperor that had conferred the prero- 
gatives of honour on the one, was equally able to confer similar 
prerogatives on the other. The origin of the distinction in 
both cases was worldly ; but there can be no doubt that the 
Bishop of Constantinople had just as good a right to it as the 
Bishop of Rome. For, as the elevation of the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople to prerogatives of honour equal to those of the 
Bishop of Rome, was nothing but a worldly badge, so the claim 
of the Bishop of Rome to a supremacy over the whole church, 
is nothing but a tyrannical usurpation. Again, the eighty- 
sixth canon of the general Council that met in Constantinople, 
in the year of our Lord 692, sometimes called Quinesextum, 
confirmed the equality of the bishops of Rome and Constanti- 
nople, as set forth by the Council of Chalcedon. But as that 
‘Council, besides the crime of équalising the pope, condemned 
fasting on Saturdays, and allowed priests to live in wedlock, 
its authority is generally denied by the Romish Church. Once 
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more, the sixth canon of the Council of Carthage, in the fifth 
century, repudiated the juisdiction of the Romish See, and runs 
thus: “There does not exist in the Greek copy, the decree of 
the Council of Nice, to the effect that the Bishop of Rome, in 
the capacity of supreme judge, should take cognisance of the 
causes of all the churches.” Such, in fact, was the answer of 
the Council to the legates of the Bishop of Rome. The uni- 
versal bishop was then in so many words accused of forging 
upon an ancient Council a canon which did not exist, in order 
to extend his own jurisdiction. The labours of Pope Zosimus, 
and of his successor, Pope Boniface, had been in vain. And 
now Pope Celestine received a sharp rebuke from the indig- 
nant bishops of Africa for his falsehood, and craft, and ambi- 
tion ; that he should learn not to interfere with the government 
of churches that were as free and independent as his own.* 
Yet the Council of Trent has the hardihood to maintain that 
“the Church of Rome is the mother and mistress of all 
churches,” forgetting, no doubt, all the while, that Antioch is 
unquestionably a more ancient church than that of Rome, and 
the Church of Jerusalem more ancient than both ; whilst we 
have never heard that the seven churches of Asia received the 
gospel from Rome ; and certain it is, that they were presided 
over by the beloved disciple, long after Peter had fallen asleep. 
It will not surely be contended that the inspired apostle John 
was subject to the primacy of the supposed successor of Peter, 
and the occupant of that mysterious relic, called Peter’s chair, 
at Rome. Yet, such is the absurdity that is necessarily in- 
volved in carrying out the notion of this primacy or headship, 
as invested in Peter and all called his successors. 

But, in order to establish the antiquity of the Church of 
Rome, Cardinal Bellarmine affirms that, “in all great changes 
of religion, these six things may be ever shewn, viz., the author 
of the change, the change itself, the time when, the place 
where, who opposed it, and who joined it ; that none of these 
can be shewn in the Church of Rome since the apostles’ days ; 
and therefore there hath been no change at all made in it, but 
it remains the same as at first, without any alteration.” Now, 
this is mere trifling ; as if a Sabbath-school scholar could not 
refute Arianism, although he may not be able to tell who Arius 
and Athanasius were ; or Pelagianism, although he cannot tell 
who Pelagius and Augustine were; or Arminianism, although 
he cannot tell who Arminius was, and what were the various 
acts of the Synod of Dort. No matter who introduced the 





* “The Notes of the Church, as laid down by Cardinal Bellarmine, exa- 
mined and confuted by Archbishop Tenison, Bishop Kidder, Bishop Patrick,” 
&c. London. 1839. Pp. 92, 93. 

+ ‘* Bellarmine’s Notes Examined,” p. 89. 
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change, or who embraced it, or who rejected it, or when pro- 
mulgated, or where; if we can fix on that change or form of 
error, and bring it to the test of God’s word, that it is enough 
for its exposure. And every one, even the most simple believer, 
is able to do this, who, led by the Spirit of God, comes to that 
“Scripture which, given by inspiration of God, is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 

But although not bound to shew all the circumstances con- 
nected with the rise of religious declension,—for the enemy 
very often sows his tares during the night,—there are some 
errors, the time of whose introduction may be very nearly 
ascertained. 

In the year 593, the doctrine of purgatory began to be intro- 
duced, a certain middle state between earth and heaven, 
situated in the near neighbourhood of hell, destined only for 
believers in their way to heaven, undergoing the lustration of 
venial sins, like the pagan shades in Virgil’s Elysium. In 
the same year, the Virgin Mary and saints and saintesses 
began to be invoked, the rhetorical personifications of the 
early fathers being changed, by an insidious superstition 
of our nature, into an actual adoration. In the year 
606, the Pope, Boniface III, first received the title of uni- 
versal bishop from the emperor Phocas, a tyrant who had 
waded to the imperial throne through the blood of Mauritius 
his predecessor, and wished to have his own temporal usurpa- 
tion confirmed by sanctioning, in the person of the bishop of 
Rome, a usurpation which was spiritual. In the year 709, the 
Roman pontiff had already arrived at such an elevation of 
Persian luxury that, far from imitating Christ in washing the 
feet of his disciples, he instituted the degrading and unseemly 
ceremony of holding out his right foot, and allowing the 
powers and potentates that approached his presence, the 
privilege of kissing his big toe. Inthe year 790, under the 
second council of Nice, the worship of images was sanctioned, 
the second commandment was practically abolished, and the 
waning idolatry of paganism was re-established, by the intro- 
duction of image worship into the Christian church. In the 
year 965, material metallic bells began to be solemnly baptized 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but whether 
they too, by the simple performance of the act, become the 
subjects of some great spiritual change, we have not been in- 
formed. In the year 993, departed believers were first regu- 
larly canonised for all Christendom, under John XV. ; the 
calendar began to be filled with the names of legendary saints; 
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and the old deification of the Roman emperors was curiously 
transferred to the supporters of the papacy. In the year 1059, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, already floating in the 
church, but changing and unfixed, was first formally introduced 
and sanctioned by the council of the Lateran, under Nicholas 
II. ; whence the sacrament of the Eucharist, as afterwards 
detailed by the Council of Trent, was pronounced, under the 
pain of anathema, to contain “really and substantially the 
body and blood, along with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” * In the year 1074, the celibacy of the clergy, 
already occasionally introduced and confirmed by some pro- 
vincial regulations, was now sanctioned by the papal decree of 
Hildebrand, Gregory VII., and made imperative on the entire 
priesthood ; whence the restrictive obligations of the church 
became the source of revolting licentiousness and nameless 
immoralities. In the year 1199, the practice of indulgences 
became first distinctly prominent, by which the most heinous 
offences in relation to the past, and in relation to the future— 
for a period of years, or a lifetime, or, as in the case of King 
John of France and his regal successors for all generations— 
might be committed with the most shameless effrontery, as a 
common article of sale, through means of a penance, or a pil- 
grimage, or a payment, whether in the form of money or in 
the shape of a sound flagellation. In the year 1204, the 
terrible Inquisition commenced its infernal work, and under 
the name of Christian church, outstripped the horrors of the 
early pagan persecutions, with the pretext of making the 
world catholic, by crushing the bodies, and all that was mortal 
of men, beneath the grisly juggernaut of the Romish see. In 
the year 1215, under Innocent IIL, auricular confession, 
which was formerly voluntary, was made compulsory by a 
papal decree, and afterwards confirmed by the Council of Trent, 
according to which all the faithful of both sexes, arrived at 
the years of discretion, on pain of being denied absolution— 
deprived of ingress to the church in life, and Christian burial 
at death—are bound to confess, at least once a year, into the 
ear of a priest, all mortal sins, viz., gluttony, anger, lust, sloth, 
pride, envy, and covetousness, with the special circumstances 
that attend them.t The torture that was inflicted on the 
body by the Inquisition, was now inflicted on the soul by 
auricular confession ; and the confessional became what our 
early reformers usually called it, carnificina animarum, the 
slaughter house, the shambles of the soul. In the year 1222, 
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* Concil. Trident. Sessio XIIL., de eucharistia, Canon I. 
ft Concil. Trident. Sess. XIV. Canon V., and decree of Innocent III. 
Harduini Concilia, tom. vii. p. 35, art. xxi. See Reid’s Mosheim, p. 469. 
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the elevation of the host was brought in, under Honorius III, 
the bread, the memorial of our Saviour’s broken body, called 
by the Papists the bloodless sacrifice of the mass, was carried 
aloft like a pageant ; the same honour that the pagans gave 
to their images and idols, was given to the host ; the wafer 
was deified, and men were clapped up in the Inquisition if, in 
the course of the public. procession of the host, they did not 
fall down and worship it. In the year 1470, the rosary of the 
Virgin Mary was introduced by Allan de la Roche, and after- 
wards confirmed by Pope Sixtus IV., in which, through means 
of an enumeration of beads, the use of words or thoughts was 
discarded, in the exercise of prayer ; the worship of the creature 
was fixed instead of that of the Creator; and ignorance was 
sealed as the mother of devotion. And in the years 1545-1563 
inclusively, with some interruptions, that is, during a period of 
eighteen years, under the pontificates of Paul III., Julius IIL, 
and Pius IV., the Council of Trent ratified the doctrines and 
commandments of men, that had gradually been obscuring the 
truth of God ; received into the canon of Scripture the books 
of the Apocrypha, which had uniformly been rejected by the 
Jews, and which had no sufficient Christian testimony to their 
inspiration ; embodied in their standards a large portion of 
Pelagianism, that had grown up rank and Inxuriant, with the 
superstitions of the age; and denounced the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith in the righteousness of Christ without the 
deeds of the law; whilst a large multitude of Christendom 
blushed, was astonished and enraged, that by a nominal council 
of two hundred and seventy persons—of whom fully one-third 
were Italians, and all of whom were bound by an oath to 
maintain the papacy of Rome—the novelties and corruptions 
that had sprung up piecemeal through the lapse of ages, 
disturbing the peace of Europe, and deforming the pure gospel 
of Christ throughout the world, were sanctioned and confirmed 
as the accredited creed of the Catholic Church. 

II. The unity of the Church ; believers are “in Christ fitly 
framed together,” “in Christ they are builded together, for an 
habitation of God, through the Spirit.” 

It is very plain, that this unity is spiritual ; believers are 
“all fitly framed together in Christ;” they “are builded 
together in Christ ;” and the design is “for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit ;” and if they are in Christ, then they 
are possessed of faith, by which they apprehend him, and 
abide in him who is the Truth; they are the subjects of bap- 
tism, “not the putting off of the sins of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God” (1 Pet. iii. 21) ; 
they are brought nigh to the Father; for they “who were 
formerly far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ” 
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(Eph. ii. 13); and, “ there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all” (Eph. iv. 5, 6). Again, believers are fed with the 
same spiritual meat, “being many, they are one bread, and 
one body; for, they are all partakers of that one bread” 
(1 Cor. x. 17) ; they have one government ; for, “one is their 
Master, even Christ” (Matt. xxiii. 8). He is “the shepherd 
and bishop of their souls” (1 Pet. ii. 25), and “he has given 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ, until we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv. 11- 
13); and, if believers are “an habitation of God through the 
Spirit,” then they maintain “the unity of the Spirit,” which is 
“in the bond of peace” (Eph. iv. 3); they preserve the unity 
of hope, “ even as they are called in one hope of their calling ” 
(Eph. iv. 4); they possess the unity of brotherly affection, and 
holiness of life ; for, “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance” (Gal. v. 22, 23); and they hold fast by the unity of 
truth ; for “the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and 
righteousness, and truth” (Eph. v. 9). 

We humbly conceive that this unity of the church, “in 
Christ” and “through the Spirit,” vital and spiritual, which 
was so conspicuously manifested on the day of Pentecost, when 
the people, “continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meal 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favour with all the people” (Acts ii. 46, 47), was wondrously 
displayed at the period of the glorious Reformation, as 
witnessed by the exemplary lives and triumphant deaths, and 
as still evidenced by the published confessions of the members 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 

Let us advert for a little to those noble monuments, the 
standards of a primitive Christianity. All of them agree with 
one another, in the grand fundamentals of the Christian faith, 
in the great articles of truth and godliness, viz.: the confession 
of Augsburg, which was presented in the year 1530 to the 
emperor, Charles the Fifth, by the Protestant princes and 
states of Germany ; the confession of the four cities, by name 
Strasburg, Constance, Meiningen, and Linden, otherwise called 
the confession of Sueveland, which was also presented to the 
empcror in the same year; the confession of Basle, otherwise 
called the confession of Mulhausen, which was written about 
the year 1532; the former confession of Helvetia, which was 
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written at Basle on behalf of the churches of Helvetia about 
the year 1536, and presented to the assembly of divines at 
Wirtemberg ; the confession of Saxony, which was written in 
the year 1551 in behalf of the Saxon churches, and subscribed 
by the Saxon and Meissen churches and others; the confes- 
sion of Wirtemberg, which was presented to the Council of 
Trent in the year 1552 by the ambassadors of the Duke of 
Wirtemberg and Tecca; the confession of France, which was 
first presented in the year 1559 to Francis the Second, king of 
France, on behalf of the Protestants of that kingdom; the 
confession of England, which was “agreed upon by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, 
in the convocation helden at London in the year 1562”; the 
latter confession of Helvetia, which was written by the pastors 
of Zurich in the year 1566, and subscribed by the Tigurines or 
Zurichers and their confederates of Berne, Schaffhausen, 
Sangallia, Rhetia, Mulhausen, and Bienne, as also by the 
churches of Geneva, Savoy, Poland, Hungary, and Scotland ; 
the confession of Belgium, which was published on behalf of 
all the churches of Belgium in the year 1566; the confession 
of Bohemia, sometimes called the confession of the Waldenses, 
which was published in the year 1573, being a re-publica- 
tion of four previous and more ancient confessions to the 
same effect; and, lastly, the confession of Scotland, which 
was first allowed by the three estates in the year 1560, rati- 
fied by the same in the year 1567, subscribed by the king and 
household in the year 1580, and thereafter by persons of all 
classes and ranks throughout the realm, in the years 1581 and 
1590. 

All those confessions, drawn out by free and independent 
churches, by nations separate and distinct, amidst the liberty 
of their own modes of expression and respective peculiarities, 
present a firm and unbroken phalanx of scriptural truth, a 
delightful band of generous and large-hearted unity, which, 
evolving from the exercise of their private judgments, sancti- 
fied and subdued by the Word and Spirit of God, casts a strong 
and withering contrast on the constrained decisions of the 
members of the Council of Trent, bound implicitly to their 
lord the Pope, and subservient to his instructions—impiously 
styled the decrees of the Holy Ghost,—which were statedly 
transmitted from Rome by a courier to the council, under the 
shape of despatches in a cloak-bag. 

But the Church of Rome maintains that there can be no 
unity in the church unless we hold a visible head. “For the 
unity of the church,” says the Trent catechism, “a visible head 
is required ; and he is visible who possesses the Roman see, 
being the legitimate successor of Peter, the prince of the 
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apostles.”"* And Bellarmine’s definition of the church is to 
the same effect ; namely, that “it is an assembly of men, &c., 
bound together under the government of lawful pastors, and 
especially of one, the Roman pontiff, Christ’s vicar on earth.” 

Now let it be here remarked, that this definition of the church 
is evidently introduced to support the papacy; and it has been 
proved by another Roman Catholic himself—we mean the 
celebrated Launoy,—that from the days of the apostles until 
the Council of Trent, the uniform definition of the church was 
simply, “the society of the faithful,” without any reference to 
bishop, or pope, or visible head. 

But proceeding upon the popish definition as it now stands, 
we maintain that the Church of Rome is not possessed of 
unity, for its members are inconsistent with one another ; 
popes with popes, councils with councils, councils with popes, 
popes with councils, and popes laying claim to such a title, 
inconsistent with themselves. 

In the first instance, the members of the Church of Rome 
are inconsistent with one another. The Franciscans hold the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary; the Dominicans 
hold, or did at least profess to hold, that she was born in sin ; 
one party holds in good works the merit of congruity; another, 
the merit of condignity;—this portion holds that Christ’s 
body in the sacrament is torn and ground with the teeth; that 
portion denies it ;—one section places infallibility in the pope; 
another fixes it, or was wont to fix it, in a council. 

Again, Pope Boniface the Eighth proclaims himself “sole 
governor in spirtuals and temporals”; but Pope Gregory I. 
acknowledges “the emperor for his lord, superior to all men” : 
Pope Sixtus V. orders his Latin vulgate to be “followed with- 
out addition, diminution, or alteration”; Pope Clement VIII. 
publishes the same Latin vulgate, with two thousand correc- 
tions: Pope Clement XIV., in 1773, suppresses the order of 
the Jesuits, at the same time giving it as “his will and pleasure 
that these his letters should for ever, and to all eternity, be 
valid”; but, in 1814, by Pope Pius VIL, the same order of 
the Jesuits is restored. 

Again, the Council of Laodicea forbids “the faithful to call 
on the name of angels”; but the Council of Trent affirms that 
angels “are to be called upon or invoked ”: the third Council 
of Constantinople brings before us Pope Agatho acknowledging 
the emperor Pogonatus as “his lord, and that his see and 
subjects owed the emperor obedience”; but the fifth Council 
of Lateran brings the Pope before us, styled “ King of kings, 
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monarch of the earth,” and as having “all power above all 
powers of heaven and earth”: the Council of Constance decrees 
a council to be superior to the Pope; but the fifth Council of 
Lateran, being confirmed by Leo X., decrees the Pope to be 
superior to a council. The present Council, whatever it may 
be called, has therefore precedents as ambiguous as an oracle 
of Delphi. 

Once more, Pope Gelasius affirms that “the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ought to be received in both kinds”; but the 
Council of Trent pronounces a curse on any one who shall 
affirm, “that under one species or kind a whole Christ is not 
contained”: Pope Innocent ILL. affirms that “the Pope on 
earth holds the place, not of a mere man, but of God”; while 
the Pope’s doctors re-echo, “the Pope may dispense above the 
law, and make of injustice, justice”: “he is true God, and true 
man”;* but the Council of Basle “deposed Pope Eugenius, 
and on doing so, affirmed that the Catholic Church had often 
corrected and judged Popes when they erred from the faith, 
or were scandalous to the church.”+ 

Where, then, amidst this chaos of contradictions, this “con- 
fusion worse confounded,” where shall we find the resting- 
place of infallibility, the centre of unity? Not certainly 
within the pale of the Romish Church; for there we find 
members contradicting members; popes contradicting popes ; 
councils, councils ; popes, councils; and councils, popes; 
and the popes, in laying claim to the visible Headship of 
the church, are equally contradictory to themselves. If a 
subordinate faith in the primacy of the pope, as the vicar of 
Christ upon earth, be an essential element in the creed of the 
Christian Church, so that no sinner can come to Christ but 
through the medium of the papacy, then the conduct and con- 
sistency of this visible Head must uniformly and necessarily 
be such as to maintain unbroken the link of that sacred con- 
nection. Yet, three rival popes laid claim to the primacy at 
the same time; so that men found it hard to tell,—if the 
question be yet determined,—which was the right visible head ; 
and not a few of the popes have been so unsound in the faith, 
such monsters of iniquity, that it would be impiety against 
God to believe that they were the only channels, or in any 
sense the vehicles, through which a human soul could have 
intercourse with heaven. Pope Marcellinus was a wizard; he 
sacrificed to idols: Pope John XII. was an adulterer; he re- 
ceived his death-blow in the very act: Pope Liberius was an 
Arian ; he denied the divinity of Christ: Pope Leo X. was a 
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scoffer ; he jeered at the gospel as a fable: Pope John XXII. 
was an infidel ; he denied the immortality of the soul. And 
what shall we say more? For time would fail us to tell how 
poets, and philosophers, and ecclesiastics, within the pale of 
the Romish Church herself, and in the very hearing of the 
Romish pontiff,—led by the pure light of God’s truth, flashing 
with its vivid glare upon such abominable enormities,—were 
constrained to come to the conclusion that the predicted anti- 
christ was revealed, and that “the abomination of desolation 
was set up within the holy place.” And if, amidst the massy 
evidence bearing down upon “the man of sin,” from the 
history of the past, any additional illustration were needed 
from the transient occurrency of the present age, it does stand 
forth as no slight or trivial incident, that along with the dust 
and whirl of profane and frivolous literature, the grotesque 
genealogy of the very seat of that mysterious occupant, as if 
by a kindred origin, uniting the claims of popery and Mahomed- 
anism under a kindred doom, should have been thrown forth 
to the gaze, the jibe, and the jeer of the curious yet thought- 
less world, by the accredited testimony of two such men as 
Denon and Champollion,—by no means unskilled to settle the 
precise signatures of antiquity,—with its cufic characters and 
arabesque decorations, its oriental air and Saracenic wonder- 
ment, with the very tongue and talisman, with the very sign 
and symbol of the false prophet, who, with the beast, is to be 
cast into the lake of fire. (Rev. xix. 20.) 

III. The catholicity of the church ; the sum total of believers, 
“all the building being fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord.” 

The creed of Pope Pius IV. maintains “the holy, catholic, 
and apostolic Roman Church to be the mother and mistress of 
all churches”; and inculcates “a true obedience to the Roman 
pontiff, the successor of St Peter, prince of the apostles, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ”; and it affirms that “out of this true 
catholic faith no one can be saved.” 

Now, we here observe, that the catholic church may be 
understood as referring to the whole or universal churches of 
Christ throughout the world; but the Church of Rome com- 
prehends but an inconsiderable part of those churches. Or 
the catholic church may be understood as referring to the 
catholicon, or general remedy of the gospel, which is for all 
nations; but the Church of Rome restricts the Word of God 
from the use of the common people, and she is “ drunken with 
the blood of the saints” (Rev. xvii. 6). Or the catholic church 
may be understood as referring to the comprehensive, com- 
municative, and liberal disposition of all the churches of 
Christ throughout the world holding fellowship with one 
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another; but the Church of Rome is sectarian, exclusive, and 
uncharitable: she arrogates to herself the title, not of sister, 
but of “mother and mistress of all churches” ; and by the very 
claim of catholic, as designed to intimate superiority over all 
the rest, she acts contrary to the advice of Peter, in his first 
catholic epistle, by usurping “lordship over God’s heritage,” 
and in this respect, not certainly being “an ensample to the 
flock” (1 Peter v. 3). It is difficult to conceive anything more 
anti-catholic than such an imperious and tyrannical proceeding. 
An intolerable despotism grasps the reins of all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and extends its dominion over all the interests ot 
men. The nominee of a college of cardinals at Rome,—he may 
be a Caraffa, a Medici, or a Borgia,—becomes the spiritual 
Czar of the church, the mitred antocrat of the habitable world. 
The natural rights of man rise up against the tyranny: the 
Word of God denounces the impiety. 

The powers of a frail human creature, even when raised to 
the highest height, are so weak,—and not a few of the bishops 
of Rome have been worse than weak,—that a mere man is not 
capable of exercising the functions requisite for the Head of a 
population throughout the whole world of upwards of nine 
hundred millions of human beings. It is in Christ alone that 
“all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” He alone is “ Head over all things to 
the church” (Ephes. i. 22). “Out of his fulness we all receive, 
and grace for grace” (John i. 16). His wisdom directs all the 
members of His mystical body, whether in time past, present, 
or to come ; in the most distant parts of his dominions, whether 
throughout the realms of space or the ages of eternity; His 
righteousness alone sustains, and establishes, and builds up 
the soul that is weary, the spirit that would fail before Him. 
And His Spirit, working where, and when, and how He pleases, 
generates faith in the inner man, enables the follower of Christ, 
as a living stone, to rest on the rock of ages, knits that mem- 
ber, with other living stones, in the bonds of a mysterious, 
gracious communion; binds all believers together, whether 
under the patriarchal, or the Mosaic, or the Christian dispen- 
sation ; whether now in heaven, or still on earth, or yet unborn; 
preserving all the while their symmetry, and size, and order ; 
hewing every stone, and forming every individual believer, as 
a larger or a lesser shrine, polished after the similitude of a 
palace, until the whole mystical temple shall have been com- 
plete ; Peter, James, and John, who seemed to be pillars, with 
the other apostles, constituting the twelve foundations of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, themselves but living stones in the edifice, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, at once the 
foundation and the top-stone of the building; and the Holy 
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Ghost animating the whole combined and compacted church 
with a living light and an everlasting renovation. 

This is what no prelate or pope can do; and, therefore, by the 
very necessity of the case, we put away from us the arrogated 
authority of the Roman pontiff, as obscuring the glory of 
Christ, who is the prophet, priest, and king of his people; and 
as detracting from his honour who is a Saviour, and the dis- 
penser of a free, full, immediate, direct, and everlasting salva- 
tion, without the cloudy institute of ceremonies and shadows, 
priests or potentates; and we turn with perfect confidence 
and liberty to him who is “ the apostle and high-priest of our 
profession” (Heb. iii. 1) ; “the shepherd and the bishop of our 
souls ” (1 Peter ii. 25). 

There is, no doubt, a certain authority or power to rule 
vested in the hands of the office-bearers of Christ’s house over 
the church catholic; there are the “governors” and the 
“governed.” ‘True; but then this government is not auto- 
cratic or absolute, much less vested in the hands of one man, 
and that man irresponsible. Christ is the alone head of his 
church, whether visible or invisible ; and he hath appointed 
no one his vicar on earth. “ He is the head of all principality 
and power ” (Col. ii. 10), and whilst he has given office-bearers 
to his church, he hath given also the rule by which they are 
to walk: their power is ministerial, and subordinate to that 
of Christ; not absolute and arbitrary. The rulers in God’s 
house have a dogmatic power; they are warranted to declare 
authoritatively the will of God as revealed in his Word. The 
rulers have also a diatactic power; they are warranted to lay 
down canons or rules of order in regard to the worship of God, 
and the government and discipline of his church, but only in 
so far as founded on the word of God and agreeable thereto. 
And the rulers, once more, have a diacritic power ; they are 
warranted to pronounce censures, or to withdraw them, in the 
exercise of discipline ; but all this only in subordination to 
Christ, the supreme lawgiver and governor of his church, as 
speaking in his written word. 

“The foundation of the apostles and prophets” (Ephes. ii. 20), 
on which the church is built, must ever be referred to as the 
final standard of appeal by all the members of the church, to 
determine at once what the church is, and what are the terms 
and the essence of its catholicity. “Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ ” (1 Cor. 
iii. 11). And whatever doctrine is not built upon that foun- 
dation, it is to be rejected, even though it should come to us 
with the name of catholic, and be held by overwhelming 
millions ; for the catholicity of a church is to be judged, not by 
the number of them that adhere to it, but by the standard of 
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catholicity. Truth is a commodity, the intrinsic value of which 
is to be ascertained, not by number, but by weight; not by the 
multiplicity of adherents, but by the validity of evidence. 
Noah and his wife, with six other souls, within the wooden 
walls of the ark, were but a small congregation; but they once 
constituted the catholic church. Lot and his two daughters, 
with Abraham and his family, were but few in number; yet 
they, too, once constituted the catholic church. Christ and 
his apostles, with such as before his crucifixion received him, 
were small and inconsiderable in mere numerical aggregate; 
yet they likewise once constituted the catholic church. It is 
not, therefore, the mere force of numbers that constitutes a 
church ‘catholic, but the doctrine of the apostles and prophets 
as held by that church. Wherever Christ’s truth is, there is 
the catholic church. Wherever Christ’s truth is not, and yet 
the term catholic is assumed, there is antichrist. It is plain 
that mere universality or catholicity cannot of itself constitute 
the true church; for, as paganism is more ancient, so it is 
more catholic or general than even that corruption of Chris- 
tianity which is held by the members of the Church of Rome. 

And it is equally plain, that as the term Christian has been 
often assumed by those that had no title to it, so also may the 
term catholic. The early Arians, for example, called them- 
selves catholics, and their opponents heretics. The ancient 
Donatists called themselves catholics, and their opponents 
heretics. And, in like manner, the modern Trentists, the 
members of the Romish Church, the thick and thin supporters 
of the Council of Trent, call themselves catholics, and all the 
rest of Christendom they brand with the name of heretics. 
But in all these cases, we hold the claim and the charge to be 
equally unwarrantable. 

But “the church is catholic,” says Augustine, “ because it is 
diffused throughout the whole world.”* And taking the word 
even in that local or geographical sense, the Church of Rome 
is very defective in its right to such an appellation. If we 
look to the east, the Coptic Church, the ancient church of 
Egypt, under the patriarchs of Alexandria, and claiming “ the 
chair of St Mark,” rejects the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome. Again, the Abyssinian Church, which traces its rise to 
apostolic days, and was cherished by the piety of Athanasius, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, imitating, under its abuna, or 
chief ecclesiastic, the doctrine and discipline of the Coptic 
Church, rejects the supremacy of the Church of Rome. Again, 
the Nestorian or ancient Chaldean Church, which is totally 
free from the worship of images, saints, and relics, and amidst 
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the picturesque mountains of Kurdistan, and the lovely valley 
of Uramiah, presents, in various aspects, it has been said,* one 
of the purest churches in the world, from which, in earliest days, 
issued forth zealous heralds of the cross into Persia, and 
Arabia, and Tartary, and India, and China, rejects the supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome. Again, the Syrian Church, 
under the patriarch of Antioch, which claims Peter the apostle 
as its first bishop, and where, there can be no doubt, Peter 
did once preside,—however dubious and legendary may be his 
future labours and martyrdom in the old metropolis of Italy,— 
rejects the supremacy of the Church of Rome. Again, the 
Armenian Church, with its antique associations, and spiritual 
triumphs over the religion of Zoroaster, embracing a population 
of upwards of a million and a half, which, moving from the base 
of Mount Ararat, south of the range of the Caucasus, and west 
of the Caspian Sea, extends into Palestine and Turkey in 
Europe, with its two patriarchs, the one of Echmiadzin and 
Ardaghar, and the other of Cis, each holding the title of 
Catholicos, as if in cruel mockery of the Romish bishop, and 
with the titular patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, 
rejects the supremacy of the Church of Rome. And, once 
more, the Greek Church, which calls itself the Catholic and 
Apostolical Oriental Church, not in accordance with, but in 
opposition to, the Romish bishop, embracing the nation, and 
those that now speak or formerly spoke the language of Greece, 
comprehending the patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Alexandria, having a Slavonic population of 
upwards of fifty-four millions,t besides a large mass of other 
nations of various tongues, whilst honoured to battle repeatedly 
with the Roman lust of domination, rejects the supremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 

And if we look to the west independently of the Russian 
empire,—which professes the religion of the Greek or Eastern 
Church,—we shall find that the Church of Rome, in periods 
even prior to the Reformation, has no just claim to the title of 
catholic or universal. Along the banks of the Rhone, follow- 
ing it up to its source, and then seizing on the springs of the 
Rhine, and pursuing it down to the German Ocean, thence 
retracing our steps, passing over the Jura, and entering into 
the Savoy, then crossing the Alps and coming into Piedmont 
amidst the picturesque valleys on either side of the Cottian 
range, and thence penetrating into the heart of Bohemia; in 
Toulouse, and Lyons, and Vienne, and Cologne, and Prague, 
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and hundreds of sequestered villages and mountain homesteads, 
coeval with the earliest dawn of Christianity in Europe, we 
find, anterior to popish aggression, a race of men remarkable 
for the purity of their faith, and the sanctity of their lives, 
who always rejected the invocation of saints, and the doctrine 
of purgatory, and who, addicted to the study of an early ver- 
sion of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, invariably 
received only two sacraments, viz., baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, distinctly held the efficacy of the intercession of only 
one mediator, Jesus Christ, and that all that are justified 
by faith in him obtain eternal life. The Waldenses and 
Albigenses have uniformly opposed the supremacy of the 
Church-of Rome. Standing forth as beacons amidst the valleys 
and mountain-fastnesses of the west, oppressed, persecuted, 
and, in many cases, partially exterminated by the Romish 
Church, their creed, styled The Noble Lesson, remains the 
record of their primitive faith ; and their history, embalmed in 
the memory of every generous heart, rests on the head of the 
Roman Pontiff the spell of a silent and consuming execration. 

And in like manner other witnesses, like so many funeral 
piles, amidst the gloom of the dark ages, stood out with their 
testimony against what the Church of Rome now calls catholic. 
Claudius of Turin, in the 9th century, who held Christ to be 
the only true Head of the church, the equality of all the other 
apostles with Peter, the sinfulness of image-worship, and the 
inefficiency of human merits as a ground of acceptance before 
God; Robert Grosse-téte, bishop of Lincoln, in the 13th 
century, who admonished the Pope, held him as antichrist, 
and braved his excommunication; John Wycliffe, rector of 
Lutterworth, in the 14th century, who fought and conquered, 
standing forth as the champion of the truth; and John Huss, 
and Jerome of Prague, in the 15th century, who sealed those 
truths, as martyrs, with their blood; all these, and many 
others of less prominence, might easily be mentioned, were 
but the pioneers of the glorious Reformation, and had respec- 
tively a class of numerous and devoted followers : they opposed 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome. 

By the intercourse of the Waldensian Churches, by the 
visit of Jerome of Prague to England, and by the return of 
the domestics of good Queen Anne to Bohemia,—after the 
death of the Queen and her consort Richard II.—bringing 
Wycliffe’s writings and principles with them, the kingdom of 
Bohemia was leavened, under the preaching of John Huss, 
with the same truths that Peter Waldo taught in Lyons, and 
John Wycliffe inculcated from his chair in Oxford. The 
Bohemian Church, from an early period, had enjoyed the 
liberty of conducting her religious service, and reading the 
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sacred Scriptures, in the vernacular tongue; and the martyrdom 
of Huss was the signal of the commencement of a war of territic 
and unconquerable valour, under Ziska of the Chalice, and the 
Little Procop, which, though waged by the small country of 
Bohemia, with the assistance of a few Poles, against the entire 
forces of Germany and Hungary, for fifteen years rested not, 
until the religious liberties of the Bohemians were confirmed 
by the ratification of the Compactata.* That is, the Emperor 
Sigismund swore to maintain to them the full liberty of a 
preached gospel in the vernacular tongue, the holy communion 
in both kinds; that the clergy should not be possessed of 
estates as a worldly corporation, and that priests as well as 
laymen should be amenable to the civil laws of the country. 
In thus stipulating for, and obtaining of, such demands, the 
Bohemians opposed the supremacy of the Church of Rome. 
But when we come nearer home, we have unquestionable 
evidencet that, long anterior to the appearance of any mis- 
sionaries from-the See of Rome, a pure and primitive Chris- 
tianity, embodied in distinct and independent churches, had 
taken root in the British Isles. It is the testimony of 
Tertullian, who lived in the second century, that the British 
Islands had already been subdued by Christ ; and Origen, who 
died in the middle of the third century, and Chrysostom, who 
died about the beginning of the fifth century, confirm the 
fact.t Now it is a truth of which there can be no doubt, that 
it was not until the year 596, that Gregory I. sent Austin the 
monk to bring the British churches into connection with the 
Romish See. Those churches, in their doctrine and discipline, 
were then thoroughly distinct from the Church of Rome, as it 
now is, and at the same time thoroughly independent of the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, as it then was. The 
ancient British churches had little resemblance to the early 
churches of Gaul. It is a curious fact, that the most ancient 
manuscripts possessed in Ireland—for example the Book of 
Armagh,—are written in Greek characters. _ The ancient 
Latin version of the Old Testament used by the early Irish 
Christians differed considerably from that of Jerome, and 
resembled that of the Greek Septuagint ; and the manuscript 
of the Four Gospels in Latin, still preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, exhibits no small variations from that 
of Jerome, the version that is the ground-work of the present 
Latin Vulgate of the Church of Rome. Accordingly, we tind 
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that so early as the middle of the second century, Irenzus 
was bishop of Lyons in Gaul; he was the disciple of Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna; Polycarp was the disciple of Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch; and Ignatius was the disciple of the 
Apostle John. There can be little doubt that such were the 
links in the diffusion of Christianity throughout the British 
isles. Certain it is, that the adherents of primitive Christianity 
in Ireland uniformly trace up their religion, not to the Apostle 
Peter, but to the Apostle John. “We hold,” say they, “no 
frivolous legends, but the usage of our country, according as it 
was given by Polycarp, the disciple of St John.”* And their 
usages were these: they invoked no creature, and held it to 
be impiety to pray to any other beside the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; they make not one single reference to the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint whatever; they 
held no particular days, as Wednesdays and Fridays, to be 
devoted to fastings; they held the necessity of evangelical 
repentance, but no such thing as that of sacramental penance, 
a temporal punishment after the remission of guilt; they 
practised no auricular confession ; they held the lawfulness of 
all ecclesiastics to marry ; they had the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered in both kinds; they read the Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue ; they practised the tonsure in a different manner, and 
observed Easter at a different time, from those of Rome; and, 
to sum up all, they held the great doctrine of justification by 
faith in the righteousness of Christ, without the deeds of the 
law.t Such were the tenets of the primitive churches in 
Ireland, from the very earliest times down to the close of the 
sixth century. 

And such also were the tenets of the kindred churches in 
North Britain during the same period, and extending down to 
a comparatively recent date. King Donald I. and his queen 
having been baptised in the year of our Lord 203, and the 
Druids having been finally expelled in 277, under King 
Cratilinth, the ancient Culdees,—or servants of God, as the word 
signifies,—settling under Columba, in the island of Iona, in 
the middle of the sixth century, and holding the very same 
doctrines and practices as the early Christians of Ireland, are 
found extending over the whole of Scotland,—at Abernethy, 
at Lochleven, at Dunkeld, at St Andrews, at Brechin, at 
Dunblane, at Muthil, at Monymusk, at Portmoak, Scone, 
Kirkcaldy, and Culross,—and waging a spiritual war with the 
successive emissaries of the popes, down to the beginning of 
the 14th century; whilst they have left behind them, in 
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existence to the present day, in connection with more than 
one of those places, the charters of their ancient seats and 
privileges. he ancient Scottish churches present to us the 
mourntul aspect of a pure and peaceful Presbytery gradually 
borne down and crushed under the iron hoof of the bishop of 
Rome. The fiery martyrdoms of James Resby, a Wycliftite, 
and Paul Crawar, a Hussite, who were led to the stake for 
maintaining doctrines that had been held by the Culdees, 
may be regarded as the dying embers of this form of ancient 
Christianity in Scotland; and immediately the Lollards of 
Kyle, Carrick, and Cunninghame, sprung up, seized the signal, 
and waved it on, until the period of the Reformation.* 

In South Britain, the same old Christianity held by the 
Irish and the Scots, and tracing its genealogy toa period not 
less early, was introduced, spread, and maintained, inde- 
pendently of the See of Rome. The ancient Britons had sent 
their bishops to the Council of Arles in France, in the year 
314, and to the Council of Sardica in Thrace, in the year 347, 
and to the Council of Rimini in Italy, in the year 359. The 
ancient Christianity of Britain had been propagated in every 
county from London to Edinburgh, with scarcely an exception. 
The churches of Britain were in every sense independent, when 
Austin came. The haughty monk refused to rise before the 
British bishops and clergy; the Britons rejected his rule, and 
the supremacy of the pope ; the monk vowed vengeance ; the 
Anglo-Saxon Prince Edilfred, was stirred up to the fight 
against the Britons; upwards of two thousand of the British 
Christians fell, and only fifty of the bishops and people escaped. 
An admirable answer, which still exists in the Welsh language, 
was drawn up and sent to the Romish ecclesiastic. It is styled 
“ The Answer of the Abbot of Bangor, to Austin the monk, 
seeking subjection to the Church of Rome.’t Nor were the 
Bishops left alone, the people were stirred up to withstand the 
wrongs of their country :— 

** Woe to that priest though Briton born, 
That will not weed his spiritual corn, 
Nor preach his charge among ; 
Woe to that shepherd, still I say, 


That will not watch the souls— nor pray— 
That to his fold belong : 





* Dr Jamieson’s Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees, pp. 321-22. 

+ Theclaim of independent jurisdiction contained in this document, reflects 
the highest honour on the ancient British Church. We have perused it with 
intensest interest, as it is given in Welsh and Latin in ‘‘ Wilkin’s Concilia 
Magne Britanniz.” Volumen primum. Londini, 1737, pp. 26, 27. Also 
notes, pp. 24, 26. The name of the Abbot of Bangor at the time was Dio- 
noth, in the year of our Lord 603. Monck Mason, who has turned our atten- 
tion to the subject, in his Primitive Christianity of Ireland (pp. 42, 43), gives 
an English translation of this noble ‘‘ Answer.’ 
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Woe be to him that will not keep 
From Romish wolves his helpless sheep, 
With staff and standard strong.” 


So sang Taliesin, the ancient bard of the Britons, amidst the 
majestic mountains and invincible fastnesses of Wales, his 
native land, breathing the liberal air of civil freedom and pri- 
mitive Christianity, and scorning with a virtuous indignation, 
at once the temporal tyranny and spiritual despotism of Rome ; 
and that, too, long before the blight of the papacy had fastened 
upon the vitals of the British isles. But the aggrandising 
spirit of the Man of Sin still advanced, and Milner has fixed 
the year 716 as the period when the Irish and the British 
churches were brought under the Romish sway. 

Here, then, whether we look to the East, we have the 
Coptic Church, the Abyssinian Church, the Nestorian or 
Chaldean Church, the Syrian Church, the Armenian Church, 
and the Greek Church, all rejecting the supremacy of the See of 
Rome ; or whether we look to the West, we have, long anterior 
to the Reformation, the Waldensian Church, the Albigensian 
Church, the Bohemian Church, the Irish Church, the Scottish 
Church, the British Church, all rejecting the supremacy of the 
See of Rome; and if we are to understand by the term 
catholic, the whole or universal churches of Christ throughout 
the world, the Church of Rome has no proper title to such an 
appellation. Even where the gospel of Christ has been spread, 
she decidedly fails as to universality, in point of place. And, 
at the period of the Reformation, when the Spirit of God 
moved among the nations, and stirred up all Christendom, as 
if by one general impulse, to hail the pure light of the ever- 
lasting gospel, had not the Romish Church introduced the 
diabolical Inquisition into the house of God, and ravaged two 
of the loveliest countries of Europe, striving to make good its 
claim to universality, by spoiling them of their inhabitants, 
by persecutions, dungeons, tortures, silent watery graves, and 
smoking funeral piles, we have every reason to believe that 
those two nations, along with others, would have been born at 
once, and throwing off the yoke of Rome, brooding upon their 
immortal spirits like an infernal nightmare, Italy and Spain, 
awakening now to a sense of their former degradation, would 
have stood forth even then, glistening in the beauties of holi- 
ness, and invested with the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
his people free. 

But, even as the matter stands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, the Hanse towns, the. Grisons, the protesting States 
of Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, England, and Scotland, at 
that grand era, stood aloof from the See of Rome, and scorned 
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to communicate with the Council of Trent, falsely called general, 
where French, Italian, and Spanish parties squabbled for the 
pre-eminence, where some of the most important sederunts 
were composed of not more than forty bishops, and where every 
one that had a vote was under a solemn oath to defend the 
papacy, the supremacy of the Romish See.* And there can 
be no doubt that that council, ostensibly called to settle the 
affairs of the universal church, by making him the sole 
interpreter of its decrees, confirmed and riveted the impious 
domination of the Roman pontiff. Whereas, had it been 
what it professed to be, a free and general council, we have 
every reason to believe that the Romish dogmas which are now 
styled catholic would have been found to be heresy, and the 
doctrines of the Protestant churches would have been declared 
to be the catholic faith of Christendom. ~ 

Besides, there can be no doubt, according to the testimony 
of Merle d’ Aubigné, that many noble spirits who never came 
to the stake held fast the principles of primitive Christianity 
called to light by the Reformation ; but, by reason of fear, and 
natural affection, and false prudence, and a thousand other in- 
fluences to which the weak spirit of man is obnoxious, pined 
away in secrecy and solitude in the cells and monasteries of 
Europe, under the dark pall of a nominal submission to the 
Papal See. 

And now, many have “run to and fro, and knowledge is in- 
creased” (Dan. xii. 4). And, even taking that lowest meaning 
of the word catholic—extent in point of numbers, or generality 
in point of place—there can be little doubt that, compared with 
all the other professing churches of Christ throughout the 
world, the Church of Rome, if pot in a minority, has at least 
nothing to boast. But it is not our object to enter into the 
curious jugglery of statistics—the test of truth by the compara- 
tive multitude of votes—under whatever pressure, or counted 
out by whatever tellers, the flexible or compulsory devotees of 
a name not of a conviction, the nondescript religionists of 
whatever sect, ex opere operato ; or to analyse the scientific or 
conjectural enumeration of civilised and barbaric communities, 
to discriminate between the ignorant and careless, and the 
enlightened and exact ; or to balance the periodic or occasional 





* Jewel’s Letter to Seignior Scipio. See also Bugener’s History of the 
Council of Trent, where the words of the oath are given. Edinburgh, 1853. 
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° + Rankés History of the Popes, vol. i. p. 266. London, 1847, The Bull 
of Pope Pius IV. confirming the Council of Trent, after prohibiting ‘‘ any 
commentaries, glosses, annotations, scholia, or any sort of interpretation what- 

. ever on its decrees,” simply refers those who want ‘‘any interpretation or 
decision” to ‘‘the Apostolic See, the mistress of all the faithful.” —Canones 
et decreta Concilii Tridentini. Lipsiz, 1842. 
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census of political or polemic partizans. The decision of the 
question at issue, even with the most scrupulous application 
of the poll, is not to be found in that direction. On all hands, 
and by all particularly that name the name of Jesus, the 
lamentable fact is acknowledged: The world lying in wicked- 
ness outnumbers the church. The truth rests not on the 
magnitude of numbers ; but “on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” That truth, “the testimony of Jesus” (Rev. xix. 10), 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev. xiii. 
8), has been proclaimed by our Protestant missionaries from 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, England, and Scotland, not to 
speak of'the great American Republic; in Africa, and India, 
and China, and Burmah, and Australia, and the scattered 
islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean. The Church of 
Rome, too, has tracked their steps; and the same lust of 
domination that prostrated the primitive churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland, that harrassed and deteriorated the Syrian 
churches on the Malabar coast of Hindostan, that Romanised 
Italy and Spain by the curse of the Inquisition, and that is 
striving at this day to pervert the ancient Chaldean church in 
the mountains of Kurdistan, has seized upon the fair Island of 
Tahiti, and is struggling, and has already struggled, to eradicate 
and destroy the tree of peace which our British missionaries 
planted by their labours, and watered with their tears, whilst 
they watched it with their prayers. 

Has seized upon the Island of Tahiti, did we say? It has 
seized upon the most fertile provinces, it has parcelled out the 
separate counties, it has established a new hierarchy in the 
very island in which we live; and, as if eager to regain its 
former power and splendour, its primitive oppression and 
tyranny, on the very scene of its most humiliating overthrow, it 
has fixed upon the country of Great Britain as the arena of a 
grand and gorgeous usurpation. 

“Watchman, What of the night? Watchman, What of the 
night?” “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
spiritual; and mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds” (2 Cor. x. 4). There is need of “the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God” (Ephes. vi. 17), the most 
ancient weapon in the armoury of the church. There is need 
of brotherly forbearance and co-operation, “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace” (Ephes. iv. 3); and there is need 
of that broad and generous catholicity, which, founded on the 
writings of the apostles and prophets, comprehends all ranks 
and classes of the community, goes forth with the gospel to 
men of all peoples, and nations, and kindreds, and tongues, 
embraces the world in its grasp, and extends even to our 
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enemies. Babylon is foredoomed of God not to be reformed 
but to be destroyed. May the Lord’s people that are in her 
“come out of her, that, being not partakers of her sins, they 
receive not of her plagues” (Rev. xviii. 4). And may “we also 
be builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” Then shall we hear the voice, “ Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen; and is become the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird” (Rev. xviii. 2). “ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, 
and ye holy apostles and prophets, for God hath avenged you 
on her” (Rev. xviii. 20). 

And for the furtherance of this prophetic word, among other 
means, what, in its place, more suitable than the publication 
of the collected works of John Jewel, Bishop of Sarum? Sent 
forth under the auspices of the Parker Society, revised and 
edited with learning and accuracy by the Rev. John Ayre, 
these volumes may justly be regarded as a noble vindication of 
the Protestantism of England, an imperishable legacy to the 
church and to the world. 

Can we more appropriately sum up those remarks on the 
first and the greatest Protestant bishop of Salisbury, than by 
the encomium of the greatest poet of his age? 

Reginz geminz pari labore, 

Verum non animo pari, Ivelle, 
Fecerunt, pietas ut esset orbi 
Illustris tua. Szviendo ferro 

Et igne altera id egit, ut niteret 
Virtus temporibus probata duris ; 

Ut aurum solet ignibus recoctum. 
Justo te altera prosequens honore 
Produxit patriz in theatrum ; et oris 
Tot dotes, animique adhuc latentes 
Ostendit populo: Sed eruditis 

Et plenis pietatis, entheoque 

Fervore ingenii libris, nepotum 
Famam in secula dum tuam propagas, 
Illiusque odio, istiusque amore 
Majorem ipse tibi celebritatem 

Fame in tempora cuucta comparasti. * 





* Georg. Buchanani Scoti poemata. 
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Art. VII.—Dr Merle D’Aubigne on the Council and 
Infallibility* 


The Council and Infallibility: An Address delivered at Geneva, 10th 
December 1869, by M. Mere D’Avsicne, D.D. Paris: Michel 
Levy, 1870. 


ENTLEMEN,—I have long hesitated to speak in present 
circumstances, feeling myself checked at once by the 
grave character of the occasion, and by the infirmities of 
age. I belong to the past generation. I am between seventy 
and eighty years of age, rather nearer eighty than seventy. 
I ought to give way to the men of the present. Each epoch 
has its own workmen. Why burden myself with an address in 
this great Hall of the Reformation, and before such a formid- 
able audience as that now before me? I am not even sure 
of the result. Still, gentlemen, I shall try to do what I can at 
a time so critical. I remember that our strength comes from 
above. I venture, then, to address you, casting myself with 
confidence on that God in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being ; and, at the same time, trusting that you will treat 
with indulgence the weakness of an old fellow-countrymen. 
And as it is one of the traits of old age to be fond of relating 
the adventures of youth, and may be forgiven in an old man, I 
might tell you, in order to fix my date, my precise epoch, that, 
in 1813, when Geneva, wholly left to her own resources, was 
placed between Napoleon I. on the one side, and the Austrians 
on the other, the white-haired fellow-citizen who now addresses 
you took arms one morning, on the 30th of December, along 
with other friends now almost all gone, and was posted as a 
sentinel, with musket on shoulder, at the Hotel de Ville, when 
there defiled before us the army, which we hailed on its march 
to recover for the old republic her ancient and precious liberty. 
We were young then, and our hearts leaped with joy. 
Gentlemen, there is a grand solemnity in Rome just now. 
Although we may be opposed to what is going on there, yet 
the spirit which animates us is not that of hatred or conten- 


* It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we favour our readers with a 
translation of this elaborate and admirable address, which we do with the 
cordial permission of the venerable author. To those who, like ourselves, 
have enjoyed the society, as well as been charmed with the writings, of the 
Historian of the Reformation, the touching allusion made in the introduction 
to his advanced age will be read with a saddening interest. But the treatise 
itself bears no traces of ——e vigour or freshness ; and no man is more 
justly entitled to pronounce a judgment on the present crisis than one who 
has so thoroughly mastered the history of the Church of Rome. We make 
no apology for transferring the whole pamphlet to our pages, and presenting 
it for the first time to English readers.—Ld. B. and F. E. Review. 
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tion. We regard the Catholics, not as enemies, but as friends. 
I am aware of all that separates us from them ; but there is,— 
let us not forget it,—a basis of Christianity which is common to 
both of us; and I trust that in many cases, if we removed some 
briers and thorns, we should find under them the rock on 
which our faith is built. We believe there are among the 
laity, and even among the clergy of Roman Catholicism, some 
pious souls, who attach more importance to the pith than to 
the outer bark of religion; and let us remember that, as con- 
fronted with infidelity and materialism, we have common sorrows. 
In politics and in religion we must carefully distinguish men 
from their doctrines. Let us stand firm to the truths that we 
have acknowledged ; let us reject the theories that we think bad; 
but let us love the men, and particularly those who differ from 
us in opinion. The gospel says, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” Surely the Catholic is our neighbour. 

With these reservations, we may now be permitted to speak 
with freedom. The Pope having invited us to profit by the 
council, in order to place ourselves under his sceptre, we must 
explain the motives of our refusal, And since he has not con- 
sented to hear us in the Vatican,* we must reply here. 

I grant, gentlemen, that in point of stately array, we cannot 
vie with Rome. Whilst we in Geneva are gathered in this 
unpretending hall, but spacious and beautiful in its simplicity, 
they in Rome are assembled in the Basilica of St Peter; in 
that temple so splendid, so dazzling, but built, alas! at the 
cost of so many souls deceived by lying indulgences (so the 
times of the Reformation tell us) in that temple, which one of 
the famous old Italian masters even thought savoured too 
much of paganism. The éclat of the assembly is heightened, 
I am glad to say, by the amiable and intellectual character of 
the pontiff who presides over it. There will be magnificences 
there fitted to seduce those who love shows, and especially 
those fallen Protestants, before whom Rome will display all her 
charms, “to entice their steps to the pomp of her car,” there will 
be there the “splendours and affectations of a court.” Such 
are the expressions of Calvin, “superfluity and too great 
curiosity in dress.” But as one of our oldest poets has said, 

‘*The immortal spirit they have lost ? 
Their pride and majesty are dust.” 
Surely these ornaments do not become the followers of Him 
whose palace was a stable, and who says, “Behold they which are 
gorgeously apparelled and live delicately, are in kings’ courts.” 
Yes, in kings’ houses, and not in the church of Jesus Christ. 





* See the Pope’s letter to Dr Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster. 
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But if the assembly of the vatican has some brilliancy, still 
it wants the true sublimity to which it is aspiring. It is not 
an (Ecumenical Council, as it professes; it does not include 
representatives from all Christendom. It is only a part of the 
whole. There are in the Christian world the Eastern, the 
Romish, and the Evanglical Churches. 

The first, the Eastern Church, is that of the countries in 
which Christianity took its rise, whose origin is related in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the church of antiquity ; and also that of 
a vast modern empire in the north of Europe and Asia. We 
must take that into account. During the first nine centuries it 
was within its pale that the earliest @icumenical Councils were 
held. Not one was held in the west. If the bishop of Rome 
had been Pope then, he would certainly have convoked these 
councils near himself, in Italy, in Rome; but there is nothing 
of the kind. Where was the first Gicumenical Council held ? 
At Nicwa. The second? At Constantinople. The third? 
At Ephesus. The fourth? At Chalcedon. The fifth and 
sixth? At Constantinople. The seventh? At Nicea. And 
even the eighth, in 869, when Romish influence began to make 
itself felt, was still held at Constantinople. Thus, till after the 
middle of the ninth century, we hear of no Cécumenical 
Council at Rome, nor in all the west. And these eastern 
councils were assembled by the emperor; not one was con- 
voked nor presided over by the Bishop of Rome or his repre- 
sentatives. The emperor was the head of them. In the old 
pictures of the Council of Nice preserved in the monasteries, 
the holy dove is placed over the head of Constantine, and not 
over that of the bishops. It was not more than two-and-a-half 
centuries after the council of 869, only in 1123, that the Latin 
Church held its first council. 

Then an important event happened. At this time the 
Eastern and Western churches were separated; and why? The 
papacy being modelled at Rome, demanded that the churches 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, and other Greek 
churches, till then independent and more ancient than those of 
Rome, should stoop to the new chief, who was engaged in con- 
quering the rest. The Eastern churches justly refused to do 
so. Thus the papacy, which it is pretended is essential to the 
unity of the church, was, on the contrary, the cause of its division. 

Now, gentlemen, the Eastern church, this important section 
of Christendom, is not represented at Rome. The patriarchs 
and bishops of the Greek church invited to be present at the 
Council, replied to the Pope with great nobleness and candour. 
The first of these, the Patriarch of Constantinople says, “We 
do not wish to put forward endless questions and controversies 
of words, which often lead to bitterness and division. In 
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the present day, in the midst of the numerous dangers, the 
varied afflictions which surround the church of Christ, each of 
us has need of evangelical charity and mutual sympathy.” 

The Patriarch of Alexandria writes: “ We cannot accept this 
invitation, firstly, Because it abolishes the equality and indi- 
vidual independence which exist among the holy churches of 
God, by declaring that Rome possesses a sovereign dominion 
over bishops and churches which are on an equality with hers 
and that govern themselves. Secondly, Because the Pope leads 
us to understand that salvation is found exclusively in Rome, 
that it is there alone divine grace operates efficaciously, there 
is the real centre of ecclesiastical truth; whilst the grace of God, 
by the divine energy of the church of Christ, is not confined 
to Rome or any other fixed place, but has worked, and con- 
tinues to work, throughout the habitable world,—has shed, and 
still sheds, its radiance to the ends of the earth.” 

These are excellent words, gentlemen, and we hope the 
Council may profit by them. 

If the Greek churches are those of antiquity, the Latin or 
Roman is that of the middle ages. Th2 Papacy, unsuccessful 
in subduing the East, consoled herself by conquering the West. 
Inflamed by the remembrance of the conquests of pagan 
Rome, she burned to re-enact them in the spiritual world. 
“What Marius and Cesar could not accomplish by an effusion 
of blood,” said an Archbishop of Palermo to Gregory VIL, “thou 
hast done by a word. Rome owes more to thee, O Hilde- 
brand! than to her Scipios.” These words reveal to us the origin 
of the Papacy. The Romish church, we must confess, rendered 
some services in this barbarous age; but she also perpretated 
grave errors towards individuals, nations, and kings. She kept 
a feeble light burning in her sanctuary, but she shewed great 
ignorance both of the wants of nations, and even of the 
requirements of Christianity. She has built herself, shall 
we say, a house with arched windows, lace-like decorations, 
bell-shaped ecclesiastical sculptures, which still charm, and 
doubtless deservedly, the lovers of art; but is it for such 
things as these that the gospel has been given to us? The 
power of the Papacy in the middle ages was often tyrannical. 
She manufactured a corslet made according to the measure of 
the period, and which fitted tolerably to the tigure of that epoch. 
But man having grown, the corslet has become too tight ; 
and Rome, in spite of all her efforts, will not succeed in putting 
it on him. The order of the Jesuits, which rules at Rome 
and elsewhere, is still powerful, even formidable. We must be 
on our guard. But as a general proposition, the middle age 
having passed away, the influence of the Papacy has passed 
with it. I met lately a Frenchman, I asked him to what 
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Department he belonged? La Dréme, he answered. As there 
are many members of the Reformed Church in La Dréme, and 
in old times were still more, I added: Are you a Protestant ? 
No. A Catholic? No. Of what religion are you then? Of 
the religion of nineteen-twentieths of the French people. And 
what is it? 1 said. “When a man dies, all isdead.” “Philoso- 
phy as fatal to good taste as to virtue,” said J. J. Rousseau. 
That is the religion of quadrupeds, and we are men. 

I think there was some exaggeration in the reply of this 
Frenchman. Roman Catholicism has its aspects, its pomps, its 
absolutions, for instance, which please men. Still we find some 
truth in this speech, not only as to France, but with regard to 
the Latin races in general, A great and unexceptionable testi- 
mony supports it—the complaints, the groanings, the perpetual 
lamentations of the Pope. Every one may read them in his 
bulls and his syllabus. 

If the Greek Church is that of antiquity, and the Romish 
that of the middle ages, what is the Church of modern times 
and of the future? The one which is at once ancient and 
modern: the evangelical church, which inscribes on its portals, 
Truth, charity, liberty. The Romish Church boasts of its 
numbers, and regards the Protestant Church as much inferior 
to it. Numbers are not in our eyes very important; but on 
this point, Rome labours under a mistake. The present 
council does not represent Christendom, not even a majority 
of it, but only a minority. The Greek and Protestant 
Churches combined, reckon at this moment, 15,795,000 souls 
more than the Roman Catholic Church.* Whilst the population 
of Catholic countries increases slowly, that of Protestant 
countries, Great Britain, the United States, and many others, 
increases rapidly. Active England, in particular, carries, by 
means of her emigrants, Protestantism over the whole world, 
and Australia alone is a new reformed continent. Even 
putting aside the Greek Church, we can shew, by calculations, 
that early in the next century, about 1910, the membership 
of the two other Churches will be equal. In 1915 and 
onwards, the majority will be decisively and increasingly on 
the Protestant side. That is a powerful vitality for a church, 
which, according to some Romanists, is dying! We do not 


* From careful calculations, the following are the numbers of members 

belonging to the three principal churches of Christendom :— 

Romish Church : - 170,314,000 

Protestant Churches. ; 104,541,000 

Greek, Russian, Armenian, &c. 81,568,000 
(Hobart Seymour, ‘‘ Comparative number of the Churches of Christendom.”) 
it results, besides, from the calculations of Mr Seymour, that the Protestant 
population doubles in thirty-five years, whilst the Roman Catholic only 
doubles in ninety years. . 
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pretend at the present hour to outrival the illustrious city 
of the consuls, the emperors, and the popes; and yet we 
ask, if the Address which came from London following the 
Swiss correspondence, and to which our Conference responds, 
if these 180,000 names, English, French, German, Italian, 
Arabic, and others, have not convoked another Gicumenical 
Council? The Romish Council is held only at Rome, in 
one particular spot of the earth. But on our side, there are 
at this moment conferences or prayer mectings on this subject 
(we can prove it) in England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Belgium, Russia, 
Austria, Spain, Italy ; yes, gentlemen, even Italy, in its 
principal cities, Turkey in Europe, Asia, the evangelical 
churches and missions of Africa, Hindostan, China, Australia, 
the isles of the Pacific, the West Indies, and North and South 
America. The word cecumenical means, according to Greek 
etymology, habitable. May we not say, in some measure, that 
all these prayer meetings resemble a Synod of the habitable 
globe. Rome, agreeably to its principles of absolute monarchy, 
concentrates everything into a single place. The gospel, 
conformably to its principles of spontaneity, of liberty, and of 
life, sheds its strength over the whole world. Throughout 
these countries one voice is now rising, a voice of adora- 
tion, of thanksgiving, of prayer. It asks God to dispel the 
darkness, and to diffuse everywhere the knowledge of that 
Jesus who has said, “I am the light of the world.” Oh! most 
simple, humble, but beautiful council.* 

But if the meeting which is being held at Rome is in itself less 
solemn, less great, than it pretends to be, we confess, it is for the 
Romish Church a capital assembly. Why? What will it do? 

The object which, according to the general opinion will 
principally occupy it, is a decree destined to establish the 
personal and absolute infallibility of the pope. Whether this 
decree becomes law or not, these two solutions will have 
weight, and the subject should be examined. Whence comes 
this strange doctrine, of which there is no mention in the 
Scriptures? The Romish Church says that St Peter was 
invested with this infallibility. St Peter never was Bishop of 
Rome, it was the disciples of St Paul, it was St Paul himself 


* See ‘‘The (Ecumenical Council at Rome, and oa 


* S J of the proposal to 
unite in Prayer with reference to the Assembly of December 1869.” London : 


Hodder & Stoughton. In one of the meetings held in London on the 17th 
December, a traveller just arrived from India rose and said, that from station 
to station on his homeward route, and even in Egypt, he had met Christians 
who were preparing to unite in prayer in response to the appeal. Since then, 


we have heard from letters, that these prayer meetings had been numerous 
and lively. 
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who founded and directed the Roman Church ; the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans and the Acts of the Apostles prove it. 
To take Peter as a type of an infallible man is to make a 
strange choice. What! the model of infallibility ; Peter, 
whose faith and zeal, doubtless, we venerate, but who drew 
from the Saviour this severe rebuke: “Get thee behind me 
Satan, thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God” #* Peter, who in the court of the high- 
priest thrice denied the Saviour?¢ Peter, of whom St Paul 
said: “ But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed”,?{ Certainly, 
neither our Lord, nor Paul, nor Peter himself, would ratify 
that infallibility. 

But the Ultramontanes, Perrone and others, bring forward 
and quote a passage, which, according to them, demonstrates 
the infallibility of St Peter and the popes. These are the 
words that Jesus addresses to this disciple, when announcing 
to him his fall, he says, “Simon Peter, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fai] not ; and when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.”§ Is it not evident, 
then, that these words are addressed personally and solely to 
St Peter, that they relate to his denial and his conversion, and 
that Jesus exhorts him to profit by the grace which will be 
shewn to him to strengthen those Christians who might 
waver like himself? Christ would still address these very 
words to every faithful one, who, having once fallen, should have 
afterwards been restored. He would say to him: Strengthen 
thy brethren, without proposing by that, however, to make a 
pope and his successors infallible to the end of the world. The 
most learned Catholic doctors, not Ultramontanes, do not 
attribute any other meaning to this passage. We refer their 
colleagues to them.|| Whence comes then, we repeat it, 
whence comes this inconceivable notion? Where must we 
find its origin? What has been the principal ground of the 
absolute supremacy and infallibility attributed to the bishops 
of Rome? A fiction, gentlemen, a fraud; not even a clever 
fraud, but unfortunately not an unsuccessful one. We do not 
find in all history, a second example of a deception which has 
so completely succeeded. 

The spirit of power so natural to the heart of man, doubt- 
less insinuated itself early into the heart of the Roman 
bishops. The political authority which attached to Rome and 





* Matt. xvi. 22, 23. T Matt. xxvi. 69-74. 
t Gal. ii. 11-14. @ Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
|| See, especially, the work of Bishop Maret, of Sura, on the Council. 
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to its ruler, naturally made them think, as we have said, that 
ecclesiastical authority belonged to them also. The most 
illustrious bishop of Christendom combatted these domineering 
tendencies. Listen toCyprien. “ No one of us,” he says, “can 
constitute himself bishop of bishops,—episcopum episcoporum 
—or pretend to put a restraint on his colleagues by tyrannical 
threats, of the necessity of deferring to his will. Every bishop 
may, by virtue of his liberty and his power, follow his own 
judgment, but he cannot be judged by another, nor another by 
him. All of us must abide the judgment of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, who alone has the power of establishing us in the 
government of his Church, and of judging our actions.” Thus 
speaks the great bishop of the third century. We invite 
those of the Vatican Council to remember it. Perhaps they 
will reply, “We have changed all that.” And by what 
authority ? 

Firmilien, bishop of Csesarea, says at the same _ period. 
“They of Rome do not observe in everything what has been 
trunsmitted from the beginning, and it is in vain that they 
wish to clothe themselves with apostolic authority.” 

They began early to change all that. From the fifth cen- 
tury, they set about inventing divers fictions to elevate the 
Roman bishops. Sometimes it is the fable of the conversion 
and baptism of Constantine, which constitutes Pope Sylvester 
a worker of miracles. Sometimes it is that of a pretended 
council held at Rome, where it would have been forbidden to 
judge a pope. At other times it is the invention of a Liber 
pontificalis, pontifical book, filled with fables, and numberless 
other cheats. Still these were insufficient. Between 830 and 
$50, an ecclesiastic, who assumed the name of Isidore 
Mercator, probably Benedict the deacon, undertook—it has been 
said, at Rome, but rather at Rheims, or in that province—not 
exactly to create a system, but to support, by false documents 
which he put forth as authentic, the boldest claims and the 
most fabulous legends of Rome. To this end he composed 
letters and decretals, which he ascribed to the most ancient 
Roman bishops. The forger, deacon Benedict, or another 
churchman equally cunning and ignorant, set himself to the 
work. He made use of various writings published during the 
first eight centuries, taking a piece here and another there, not 
only without giving the author, but also without thinking of 
suppressing what could mark the time when these things had 
been written, making the strangest oversights, blunders, and 
forgeries. He begins -with Clement, one of the successors of 
the apostles, who lived at the close of the first century, and 
who seems rather to indicate, in the only authentic letter we 
possess of his, that the government of the Roman Church 
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then was Presbyterian, so that, far from being papal, it was 
not even episcopal. 

The impostor gives us five letters by Clement. The first is 
addressed to James, the brother of our Lord. Now, James 
died in the year 62, more than thirty years before the date 
when Clement is supposed to have written to him. Besides, 
Clement is said to have written this epistle by the direction of 
St Peter, before his death. Now, at the time of Peter's 
death, in the fourteenth year of Nero, in the year 68, James 
had been dead six years. In this letter, dated 93, are to be 
found quotations from the Bible, according to Jerome’s trans- 
lation, which appeared in the year 372. Some passages from 
Cyril of Alexandria, written in 435; the rules of Benedict, 
given in 494, besides other quotations of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ; the whole, I repeat in a letter of the first 
century ! 

After Clement, the forger comes next to Anaclatus, who is 
supposed to have been pastor at Rome, from the year 103 
to 112; and he fabricates three letters to which he gives the 
name of that minister. That which is addressed to the bishops 
of Italy, includes a passage from a letter of the emperor 
Constantine, of the year 314; a canon of the Council of 
Nicea, of the year 325; a fragment of Jerome’s commentary, 
written in £90, of a writing of Augustine of 395; a passage 
from the Council of Orleans, dating 552, and other similar 
anachronisms. There are phrases ascribed to the second 
century, which were written at the end of the eighth. 

Moreover, the fictitious Isodore plays a scurvy trick on these 
bishops ; for he makes them write—these men who belonged 
nearly to the age of Augustus—in the barbarous Latin of the 
ninth century. Several of them quote, as in the case of 
Clement, from Jerome’s version of the Scriptures, composed long 
after their time. When these prelates speak of political 
matters of their day, they employ expressions which apply to 
the empire of the Franks, and not to the Romans. And to 
give a specimen of the historical knowledge of the impostor, he 
makes the Roman bishop Victor, who lived at the close of the 
second century, write to Bishop Theophilus of Alexandria, 
who lived in the beginning of the fifth century. It is a letter 
which could not have been received by the person to whom it 
was addressed, till two centuries after it was written. 

And what say these supposed letters? In the first line of 
the first epistle (that of Clement) we read: Simon Petrus 
fundamentun écclesie definitus, &c., “Simon Peter formed the 
foundation of the church.” “The priests,” say they, “are the 
apples of God’s eye; they are subject to no tribunal; and God 
has made them judges over all. The Church of Rome is the 
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head, the cope-stone of all the churches, caput, apex omnium 
ecclesiarum. She constitutes and consecrates all the bishops ; 
she is sole judge in the last resort; and no council can be 
formed without her authority.” “The Church of Rome,” says 
Anicetus, “is the hinge of all the churches; and as it is the hinge 
that makes the door turn, so the Lord wills that all the churches 
should be governed, should turn at the commandment of Rome. 
The impostor, who is not deeply versed in the languages, adds, 
that “Peter has been called Cephas, that is to say, head, Cephas, 
id est caput, in order to be the chief of the apostolate.” Every- 
body knows that Cephas does not mean head. He even at- 
tempts to found the temporal power by means of a decree of 
Melchiades, bishop at Rome from’311 to 314, and makes him 
say: “Constantine has abandoned the imperial see which 
belonged to the Roman sovereign, and has given it up to Peter 
and his successors.” Here we have the temporal power estab- 
lished from 312, and now we have a protest against its exist- 
ence in 1870. 

The theocratic system of the papacy appeared, therefore, for 
the first time, in all its plentitude, in the forged decretals. 
That clumsy imposture lasted eight centuries before it was 
unmasked. The ignorance of these times, the absence of all 
criticism, and the spirit of these dark ages, which blew in that 
direction, secured its success. The result of this combination 
exceeded the thought of its originator; it wrought a complete 
transformation of the church. Roman Catholics themselves 
recognise that there followed upon it what is called a reform— 
a new discipline. This new discipline, they say, was certainly 
good ; adopted by St Nicolas the Great in 865, by the eighth 
(Ecumenical Council in 870, confirmed by the Council of 
Trent in 1564, it has become for nine centuries common law 
in the Catholic church. They have the honesty to add, “ But 
the ancient discipline was good likewise, as during the eight 
preceding centuries the church knew nothing better.” Nicolas 
I., who was chosen pope in 858, shortly after the fabrication of 
these notorious falsehoods, proposed, in fact, to realise in his 
own person the ideal papacy of these forged decretals. He 
quoted from them; he rested upon them his hierarchical claims ; 
he made use of them in the affair of Rothade, bishop of Goissons; 
he called them “decretals so numerous and so weighty—tot 
et tanta decretalia—against which no one could raise opposi- 
tion.” These miserable papers became thenceforth an authority 
in the church. Nicolas was the first veritable pope; and it 
was at this time, too, that the East separated from the West. 
He was the first crowned pontiff, and this placed him in the 
rank of kings. 

The two centuries following were times of darkness. When 
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on the false decretals, which had then become o 

through a deep night, had made their way very quietly, strove 
to form all Christendom, peoples and kings, into a sacerdotal 
monarchy, having the pope as its head. This was the work to 
which Hildebrand, Gregory VII., consecrated his pontificate. 
These decretals had affirmed that “the Romish Church had, 
by a singular privilege, the power of opening and shutting the 
gates of the heavenly kingdom to whomsoever she pleased.” * 
“Must not he,” says Hildebrand, “upon whose will depends 
the salvation or condemnation of men, be the judge of all the 
earth?” The pope was judge of the earth, and infallible judge. 
Infallibility necessarily linked itself with sovereignty in the 
judgment of Gregory VII. Every one must believe what he 
affirms. 

This doctrine was at one time maintained, and at another 
time disclaimed, by popes and doctors. Bellarmine, Baronius, 
Pole, Lainez, Cajetan, Pallavicini, supported it in the 16th 
century; and the Jesuit Perron, the most celebrated Roman 
theologian of our epoch, in his great theological work says : 
“The Roman pontiff, when defining officially (ex cathedra) 
points of faith and manners, is infallible; and his dogmatic 
decrees, even before they have obtained the consent of the 
church, are unalterable.” Such is the doctrine taught at 
Rome, in the Roman college.t{ But we hasten to remark that 
this dogma has been, and still continues to be, impugned, not by 
us only, but by eminent doctors and bishops of Catholicism, so 
that, so far from presenting ourselves to you in the light of 
narrow controvertists, we are in harmony on this point with all 
that is most intelligent and Christian among Catholics. It is 
needless to say that we differ from these men in many other 
respects. , 

And who, then, discovered the fraud of which the popes took 
such good advantage, to establish their supremacy and infalli- 
bility? The celebrated Hincmar seems to have strongly 
suspected it; but finding it useful to him in some respects he 
said nothing about it. Hardly do we find, after him, more 
than one or two authors who expressed any doubt on the sub- 
ject. Calvin, whose sagacity was so penetrating and so sure, 
unveiled the imposture, and his powerful pen pointed to the 
source from which it came. In his “Institution,” he says: 
“There is almost no man, possessed of the least understanding 
or information, who might not see that these epistles are 


the papacy grew in strength, a powerful party, ee itself 
, and which, 





* “*Singulari privilegis aperire et claudere jandas regni celestis, quibus 
voluerit.” —Blondel’s Preudo-Isidorus, p. 457. 
t Perron, Prelectiones Theologice, tom. poster. p. 1020. Paris, 1842. 
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generally so silly and ridiculous, that it is easy to judge, at 
first sight, from what shop they proceeded.” The Protestant 
divines of Magdeburg, at a later period, demonstrated the 
trick with great learning and good sense. Immediately, how- 
ever, the Jesuits, and the Spaniard Torrés in particular, came 
forward, and asserted with all their might the authenticity of 
the writings of the pretended Isodore. The French Protestant 
theologian, Blondel, exposed and definitively proved the im- 
posture. 

In our day no one would venture to deny the fact ; it is uni- 
versally acknowledged. To do justice to the Roman Catholic 
divines of more recent times, they also have admitted the fraud. 
Pope Pius VI. in 1789 concurred in this avowal; and, lately, 
the Jesuits of Paris have granted it. “A lie,” they say, “is 
still an evil, even when those who avail themselves of it aim 
at what is good.” “Never,” they add, “can we yield to it; 
never was falsehood so audacious, so important, so persever- 
ing ; and, let us add, for ages so triumphant.” “Yes, the 
imposture,” they proceed, “has gained its end: it has changed 
the discipline, as it designed, but it has not arrested the 
general declension. God never blesses imposture. The false 
decretals have produced nothing but evil.” We are quite of 
this opinion; and this is the first time, perhaps, that we find 
ourselves agreeing with these gentlemen. We may observe, 
however, and equity requires it, that the evil which they point 
at is “to have furnished weapons to the enemies of the papacy.” 
Doubtless the counterfeit decretals furnish a weighty argument 
to Protestants—an invincible weapon against the system which 
they introduced. But ought it not to prove the same to all 
serious Catholics ? 

Be that as it may, the imposture has been acknowledged. 
The mould has been broken up, but the image has been cast. 
It has subsisted, and it subsists; it is paraded to this day. The 
Papacy, such as it has been, such as it exists, is the work of a 
fraud, a pious fraud. It is owing to other causes, doubtless, 
but this is the main one. All fraud is impious, and in no case 
pious. It is a crime, indeed, to support the truth by a lie; but 
what shall be said when the doctrine which is sustained by a 
lie, is not the truth, but is itself a lie ? 

The system of Infallibility having been gradually constructed, 
we now see the work completed at Rome. The Council must 
proceed to crown the edifice. They are not agreed, it is true. 
Dissent, disunion, are the first things that strike us in this 
assemblage of the pretended church of unity. Some say that it 
is not the Pope alone, but the Church and the Pope who are 
infallible. ‘The difference may be of importance to them, it is 
of no importance for us. We acknowledge nothing as infallible 
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but the Word of God. All fallible infallibilities must be re- 
jected. At all events, if the Pope, whom they call the vice- 
gerent of God, is not infallible, no other person either is or 
can be such. 

Now, has the Pope been, or is he still, infallible? Such is the 
great question which remains to be solved. 

In the first place, let us look at the facts as these have been 
brought out by ancient manuscripts discovered in our day in 
an old monastery in the East, and which are at once most 
authentic and most important. There lived at Rome, at the 
end of the second and beginning of the third century, a slave 
named Callistus, a clever genius, enterprising but devoid of 
morality ; “a man” says Hippolytus, “ingenious in evil and an 
adept at deception.” He belonged to a Christian called Car- 
pophorus, who, at this time, had confided to him the manage- 
ment of a bank. Callistus embezzled considerable sums; this 
crime, we know, is not new. The faithless steward having been 
discovered, was transported to Sardinia. He was recalled to 
Rome through the influence of Marcia, the mistress of the 
Emperor Commodus. Zephirinus, bishop of that city, a man 
of little energy, took Callistus as his coadjutor, who succeeded 
him in 219, The Unitarians were then exerting themselves in 
the Church, and particularly at Rome. Callistus, from the time 
of Zephirinus, had protected one of that sect, named Noetus, 
and one day, having a dispute with Hippolytus, that pious, 
wise and orthodox bishop of the port of Rome, near Ostia, 
who maintained the deity of the Son of God, the old slave said 
to him, “Thou art a Ditheist; you have two Gods.” Callistus, 
having become bishop of Rome, thus expressed the Unitarian 
doctrine. “The man whom we see is the Son, the Spirit which 
dwells in the Son is the Father.” Hippolytus adds, “ sometimes 
he falls into the heresy of Sabellius, and at another time he 
dves not scruple to throw himself into that of Theodotus.” 
These were the two leaders of Unitarianism in the third 
century ; and Theodotus was of the lowest type.. The behaviour 
of the pontiff was not better than his doctrine. He received 
as bishops the most disreputable characters, and when charged 
with this, he replied, “Were there not unclean beasts in the 
ark?” He sanctioned certain liaisons, of which it is better 
not tospeak. Indeed, Hippolytus calls him the corrupter of his 
times, both in doctrine and in morals. His followers were 
called Callistians. Such a man deserved to be deprived of the 
smallest curacy in the meanest village. And he, forsooth, 
must be the Holy Father, the Father of the faithful. Shall 
we not rather say of him, that he was a juggler, 

‘** And worthy, in truth, of the priesthood of Baal.” 

VOL, XIX.—NO LXXIII. K 
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And yet this miserable man, a heretic, a ringleader of heretics, 
must have been infallible! 

If still ignorant of these facts at Rome, is the Council not 
aware that, in the great Arian controversy, Liberius, bishop 
of Rome, having at first proposed orthodoxy, and been 
deprived of his episcopal see by the Arians, but wishing to 
regain it, actually submitted to heterodox formulas, the semi- 
Arian confession of Sirmisch, approved of the condemnation of 
Athanasius, induced the other Italian bishops to sign the Arian 
confession of Remini, and was pronounced a heretic at Rome 
itself? Don’t they know that Hilary, the pious bishop of Poitiers, 
filled with grief, exclaimed: “Anathema to thee, O Liberius! A 
second time, Anathema; and a third time, thou prevaricator!” 
Anathema tibi, Liberi. The Pope Liberius, was he then 
infallible? 

Does not the Council know that, in the great Pelagian con- 
troversy, the pontifical throne being then occupied by Zosimus, 
a man of no depth of mind, and little Christian knowledge, 
Celestius, an ingenious advocate, who had embraced the ideas of 
Pelagius, and had more learning than Zosimus, arrived at 
Rome, and induced him to depart from the faith, and made 
him put white for black, and black for white? Do they not 
know that Zosimus, not in a passing way, but in two epistles, 
well conned, and official, addressed to the bishops of North 
Africa, declared himself for the views of Pelagius, which over- 
turned all Christianity to its foundation? that, speaking of 
Pelagius and his followers, he wrote: “I cannot restrain my 
tears, when I think that men so complete in the faith should 
be charged with heresy; they condemn what ought to be con- 
demned, they approve what ought to be approved?” The 
African bishops protested in the Council of Carthage against 
the decisions of Zosimus. The Roman bishop then changed his 
mind, and condemned those whose cause he had supported by 
his writings and by his tears,—Pelagius, Celestius, and their 
tenets. Was Zosimus then infallible ¢ 

Does not the Council know the scandal which Honorius, 
bishop of Rome in the seventh century, gave to the whole 
church by his errors?) There were certain doctors, as there are 
still, who acknowledge only one nature in Christ; it was not, 
as with some in our day, the human nature; it was, on the 
contrary, the divine nature only (the Monophysites) ; and there 
were others, who, like them, admitted in Christ only one will (the 
Monothelites), Honorius, bishop of Rome, having declared 
in the famous letters, for this latter opinion, the CEcumenical 
Council of 680 pronounced his condemnation in these words, 
“We anathematise thee, Honorius, who hast been Pope of 
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ancient Rome.* And one of his successors, Leo II., bishop of 
Rome in 682, says, “We anathematise thee, Honorius, who 
didst attempt to overthrow the apostolic church by profane 
treachery.” The following popes pronounced from that time 
against that Pope the same anathemas, at the time of their 
enthronisation. Condemned by the Councils,and condemned by 
the Popes, was Honorius infallible? If he was so, then Leo IL. 
and his successors were not so. It is evident, the Infallibles 
say at Rome sometimes, Yes, and at other times, No; and we 
may exclaim with the poet: 


**Oh! Oh! of the two, which is truth, which is fiction ? 
This talk, in the first place, is sheer contradiction.” 


Let us proceed to another Pope, and to scenes still more 
extraordinary. It is well known that Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
having been banished by Pope John VIII., who belonged to 
another party, was reponed in his see by Martin II., who was 
opposed to John VIII; that thereafter, in the year 891, the 
good opinion entertained of Formosus and of his capacity, led 
to his nomination as bishop of Rome. Now, is the Council 
ignorant of the fact that this Pope, having been replaced five 
years afterwards by Stephen VII. who was of the opposite 
party, the new pontiff, full of rage, ordered the body of For- 
mosus to be dug out of the grave, made it be dressed up in the 
pontifical robes, and having placed it on the papal throne, held 
upon him a judicial trial? “Bishop of Porto,” said he, “how 
came you to allow yourself to assume the universal see of Rome?” 
The corpse, naturally, made no reply; but a deacon whom the 
new Pope had assigned him as advocate, defended him very 
poorly. Accordingly, Pope Stephen ordered the body of For- 
mosus to be stripped of its vestments, caused his three fingers, 
with which he had pronounced the benediction, to be cut off, 
and threw the body into the Tiber. The Popes Romanus, 
Theodore II., and John IX., re-established the memory of 
Formosus; but Sergius III. who succeeded, erased him once 
more from the ranks of the pontiffs. Thus, Formosus was not 
infallible for Stephen—Stephen was not infallible in the eyes 
of Romanus, Theodore, or John—Theodore, John, and Romanus 
were not infallible in the judgment of Sergius. Truly, in the 
matter of infallibility, one is quite at a loss upon whose head 
to place it: 

The more that my mind reflects on its history, 
The less can I solve the incredible mystery. 


To finish the list of falliblepopes, I must omit a great many 





* The name of Pope was then given to the bishops generally. 
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of them. Pope Vigilius defends and condemns Monophycism 
time about. Gregory the Great, solemnly declares that who- 
ever would be called universal bishop, is the precursor of 
Antichrist; while Gregory VII. asserts this title as the pre- 
rogative of the Roman bishop. Pope Pascal II., declared a 
heretic by a council, himself admits the propriety of this con- 
demnation ; that is to say, his non-infallibility acknowledges 
that he ought to be stripped of the pontificate and resign 
the mitre—et metram deposuit. He is the same pope who 
condemned the famous Peter Lombard, and who again pro- 
nounced him orthodox. John XXII. and Nicolas IV. con- 
tradict themselves, the one holding that our Lord and his 
apostles possessed property, and the other denying it. For a 
long time Christendom had two popes, one at Rome, the other 
at Avignon, each with his council and a certain number of 
adherents: Where was infallibility? Urban VIII., in 1633, 
condemned Galileo, and sent him to prison; and yet, since 
that time, there have been popes who believed and said with 
Galileo, “The earth revolves and we along with it.” Clement 
XIV., in 1773, denounced the order of the Jesuits as scandalous 
—and evidently opposed to good morals ; and in 1814, Pius VII. 
restored them, saying he would be guilty in God’s sight if he 
refused their help, the help which Pope Ganganelli had 
declared scandalous and immoral. If the present pope was to 
proclaim papal infallibility, several other popes having rejected 
it, the first effect of his decree would be to prove that all these 
pontiffs have not been infallible. 


“ Frightful chaos of error and disorder !” 


Once more only, two examples, gentlemen, of a peculiar 
character. In 1546, the Council of Trent having prohibited the 
printing of the Scriptures, though in the most correct manner 
possible, Sixtus V., who had some taste for learning, under- 
took, in 1590, to give the most correct edition possible. He 
wished to revise the proofs, and correct them with his own 
hand; Nostra nosipie manu correximus. He then pub- 
lished it, placing at the head of it the bull, Mternus ille; 
in which, sure of his infallibility, he declares, that in no future 
edition should the least particle be altered, etiam minima 
aiqua particula mutata, addita vel detracta. In short, he 
pronounced the major excommunication against those who 
should make any change, and even invoked the secular arm, 
auxilio bracchit secularis, to protect his cherished edition. 
Now, this edition, “the most correct possible,” was found full 
of faults; a book was published on the subject. Bellarmine 
says (in Vita), That there were a great many alterations without 
good foundation, permulta perperam mutata. Gregory XIV., 
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successor to Sixtus V.,.to save the honour of this pontiff, 
promptly suppressed all the copies of the papal edition. And 
Clement VIII., aided by Bellarmine, substituted a new edition 
of it, attempting, in spite of the difference of the two, to make 
it appear the same with the first. This was a sad fall, and a 
cruel affront for the infallible interpreter of Scripture ! 

Take another example. The reigning pope was desirous to 
confer the golden rose on the most virtuous of crowned heads. 
It was no doubt a difficult case to decide. But the pope 
is infallible. He did not hesitate therefore, and he sent 
the golden rose to I pause I shall name 
nobody. A great people, justly indignant, have disagreed 
with the pope; and loud and dread has been that people’s 
protest. 

And has not this same pontiff, so convinced of his infalli- 
bility, contradicted his predecessors? does he not contradict 
himself by the convocation of the Council which should pro- 
claim it, and that on one of the most important questions of 
the present time? The councils have always reckoned among 
their members the representatives of the monarchs of Europe. 
Constantine was at Nice, and Sigismund at Constance. 
Pius IX., thus faithful to his traditions, condemned in 1864, 
in his syllabus, the proposition so common in our day, that 
“the State ought to be separated from the Church, and the 
Church from the State.” Status et ecclesia et ecclesia a statu 
debet separa. And now, even before the Council was con- 
voked, the pope does what he condemned. At Rome, at this 
very moment, in that assembly which they regard as so im- 
portant, the Church is separated by the pope from the State. 
Neither “the most faithful” king, nor “the most Catholic,” 
nor “ the most Christian” king, the eldest son of the church, 
are invited to be present. The Council has inaugurated the 
principle of separation. The kings and the people will not 
likely forget the lesson. 

But, they tell us, you don’t comprehend the mater. We 
do not say that the popes are never deceived ; infallibility 
belongs to them only, when they teach the Church universal 
ex cathedra. Unquestionably, we must distinguish in the case 
of popes, as in that of others, between words spoken in the 
course of conversation, and declarations made at leisure and 
after reflection. But surely, the Arian declaration of Liberius, 
the Pelagian epistle of Zosimus, were premeditated and official 
acts. If, without compromising themselves, they could pass 
those acts, the same would have been allowable to all popes— 
to Pius IX., for example—like them, to send letters, or to pro- 
fess himself before a council, an Arian or a Pelagian. 

Gentlemen, learned and wise men in the Roman Church 
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have not recourse to such subterfuges. On the contrary, what 
they say is to the following effect :— 

Maret, bishop of Sura, a member of the present Council, thus 
expresses himself in his last work about Honorius. “The 
council, which opened at Constantinople in 680, says, ‘We 
deem it our duty to expel from the Church, and anathematise 
Honorius, late pope; because we have found, in his letter to 
Sergius, that, in the whole tenour of his opinions, he follows 
and confirms the impious dogmas of that person.’ At the 
close of the fifteenth session, his writings were thrown into 
the fire, et combusta sunt.” 

“The condemnation of Honorius was renewed by the seventh 
and eighth general councils, and the popes condemned him 
expressly and by name, along with all the other heretics. 

“ These certainly,” continues the learned doctor, “are very 
embarrassing facts for the theory of the absolute sovereignty 
of the Roman pontiff, as well as for that of his absolute in- 
fallibility, necessarily connected with the former. The con- 
sequences of these facts impress themselves on the mind with 
formidable authority. A pope whose doctrine and person are 
condemned by three general councils, as well as by his suc- 
cessors, clearly possessed neither absolute sovereignty nor 
absolute infallibility.” 

We could hardly, gentlemen, express ourselves with more 
force than this learned and venerable bishop. 

And are there not other kinds of fallibilities at Rome ? 

If, like the fathers of Trent in the sixteenth century, those 
of Rome in the nineteenth, condemn the doctrines of evan- 
gelical religion which are opposed to them, propping them- 
selves upon their infallibility, we, for our part, will reply by 
resting upon the rock, which is Christ, and by opposing to their 
darts, the shield of faith and the Word of God. 

Some perhaps, will give up this papal infallibility, and will 
say, as many have done at different times, that infallibility 
resides in general councils. No, not more there than with the 
popes, for these councils contradict each other. One council 
decides that the pope has a certain knowledge of questions of 
right and of fact; another declares that the popes may be 
mistaken. “I fly from the assembly of bishops,’ says Gregory 
Nazienzen ; “ I have never seen one which ended well.” 

Will they tell us, then, that it is the union of councils and 
popes which constitutes infallibility? But councils have con- 
tradicted each other; popes have contradicted councils ; coun- 
cils, acknowledged by popes, have contradicted popes. There 
have been frequent strifes between pope and council. The 
Council of Constance condemned John XXIII. ; the Council of 
Basle contended with Eugene IV. Popes condemn popes; 
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councils condemn them all; so that Rome may well say with 
Corneille, “My mind in wild disorder opposes itself.” 

And let us suppose the most perfect agreement, what 
happens? The pope alone is not infallible, says one party; 
the councils alone are not infallible, says another. What will 
you make, then, of popes and councils? By combining two 
fallible parties, we cannot make one infallible. Zero plus 
zero, is still only zero. 

We have spoken of the infallibility of the popes as to matters 
of faith ; we have said nothing yet as to matters of morals, as 
this is a mixed assembly, and there may be things not proper 
to speak about. Besides, Catholics in general acknowledge 
the peccability and sins of the popes, maintaining that these 
do not affect their infallibility. We cannot well understand 
how men deveid of morality can be the organs of the Deity ; 
it is a great mistake to separate faith and life. Monsters of 
impurity, avaricious wretches, poisoners, have occupied the 
papal see. A learned bishop (Maret of the General Council) 
expresses himself with holy indignation in reference to the 
frightful enormities of the tenth century. This epoch deserves 
to be designated under the title of the Pornocracy ; that is to 
say, the government of prostitutes, for Theodora, Marozia, and 
other ladies of rank at that time, placed on the pontifical 
throne their paramours and their sons, who were no better 
than themselves. Who knows not about that Borgia, Alexander 
VL., who was pope only a short time before the Reformation, 
and who ended a life of profligacy and intrigue by drinking, 
through mistake, a cup of poison which his son, Cesar, had 
prepared for the cardinals? That men who would be rejected 
by the loosest society, who deserved to be given up to public 
vengeance, should be the representatives of Jesus Christ !— 
blasphemy! But, I repeat, we do not enter upon this subject; 
we have enough to say about the infallibility, the debates 
which it has occasioned, and which it will yet occasion ; debates 
so keen, so violent even, that the celebrated bishop of Orleans, 
in a letter to the Univers, exclaims, “You perpetuate, you 
eternise among us the frightful misunderstandings which devour 
us.” Frightful and devouring; what expressions to come 
from a church which derives its glory from its unity and 
infallibility ! 

What, then, ought the fathers of the council todo? Their 
chief has given us an advice to re-unite ourselves to him; 
let them permit us to give them ours in return. There are some 
among them, we trust, who heartily desire to honour “ the great 
mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh”; but are they 
ready, for the glory of Christ, to abandon human fallibilities, 
traditions opposed to the Word of God, the pomps by which 
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they are surrounded? Can they follow the example of Him 
who humbled himself from the highest glory to become a 
servant? The essential point at all times, and more especially 
in our times, for the ministers of the Lord to aim at, is to be 
true “pastors of the flock of God, feeding it,” says St Peter, 
“not by constraint, not as lords over it, but willingly, and as en- 
samples to the flock.” This is not the time to please ourselves. 
“The present hour,” says one of the most distinguished among 
them, “is it not already pregnant with numerous and fearful 
erils ?” 

. It is difficult, gentlemen, to say what is the first thing the 
Council ought to do. Allow me, however, to tell you an anec- 
dote which may help to put us on the right track ; let me tell 
you what I witnessed at Rome, the seat of this present Council. 
It appears to me (I may be wrong perhaps) that we should, in 
a conference like this, alleviate a little the seriousness of philo- 
sophical or theological subjects by a sprinkling of facts. What 
I am about to relate concerns a Roman Catholic theologian, 
who was during his lifetime one of the most eminent of our 
age. 

I was at Rome in October 1843. Gregory XVI., prede- 
cessor of Pius IX., who occupied the papal throne, was from 
his installation decidedly opposed to these modern times; he 
had even interdicted railways. But he had done more; and 
thousands of persons had been thrown into prison. Shortly 
after, he published a famous Brief against Bible societies and 
the reading of the Bible. This was not very necessary at 
Rome ; if you searched through all the booksellers’ shops, you 
could not find a single copy of the Holy Scriptures in Italian. 
The epistle of Paul to the Romans is not to be found at Rome. 
Certainly it is a long time since Bossuet could say, that Rome 
was prouder of a letter of St Paul’s than of all her triumphs. 
The Romans do not read in their mother tongue the epistle 
which St Paul addressed to their ancestors. It is read by 
thousands, by millions, in the Swiss valleys on the banks of 
the Elbe and of the Rhine, upon those of the Thames, in the 
highlands and lowlands of Scotland, on the rivers of the 
Atlantic and of the Ohio, and in a thousand other places; but 
it is not read, strange to say, upon the banks of the Tiber, to 
which St Paul sent it. Gregory XVI. at the same time, in a 
postscript, at the same time condemned the “ History of the 
Reformation of thesixteenthcentury.” Although I regarded this 
condemnation as an honour, I did not, however, beg the favour 
of kissing the Pope’s slipper, and made few visits during my 
stay. 1 contented myself with a view of the seven mountains 
and their ruins. Still I could not satisfy myself by leaving 
Rome without seeing a genuine Ultramontane. A celebrated 
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French ecclesiastic, the Abbé Gerbet, was then at the court of 
Gregory XVI., and was more lately at that of Pius IX. He 
had at first followed the liberal party, at the head of which 
was M. de Montalembert; then, Rome having condemned 
these opinions, he had adhered to the Pope, and had harmon- 
ised his old and new opinions by maintaining a strange idea, 
that to submit one’s-self to an absolute master is the best 
means of attaining liberty. We are informed that the prime 
mover of the Syllabus,—a document, in fact, ready long before 
its publication,—M. Gerbet, afterwards left Rome to occupy 
the see of Montpelier, where he died. A letter of introduction 
from a friend procured me access to him. Gerbet was at that 
time studying the pretended monuments of St Peter and St 
Paul, and other memorials of primitive times, at Rome. Of 
these he spoke to me enthusiastically. I told him I knew of 
other remains of the apostles much finer, much more edifying, 
and above all, more authentic than those of which he spoke 
“What are these?” cried he. He seemed to expect that I 
was about to present him with some archeological treasure. 
“Their letters,” I replied ; “the Epistles of Paul, of Peter, the 
Gospels of Matthew and John. While the old walls they in- 
habited can barely satisfy curiosity, their divine writings give 
light, salvation, and peace to the soul.” “We have these - be- 
sides,” he said. “Yes, in Latin, in the booksellers’ shops ; but are 
they in the hands of the Christian people?” Our conversation 
lasted a good while; you can easily imagine its tenour ; and I 
need not add, that our interview was quite courteous. On 
rising to take my leave, “Sir,” said he, “may I venture to ask 
where you come from?” “From Geneva,” I replied. “Geneva!” 
he exclaimed, drawing himself a step back. It struck me that 
at Rome they have still some recollections of Geneva. The 
Abbé soon recovered himself; and as he kindly accompanied 
me to the door, I said, “I am a Protestant, sir.” “So I could 
perceive,” he replied. I left Rome next morning. 

Gentlemen, the gates of Rome are still closed against the 
gospel. Does not this indicate the language which we are 
called upon to address to the Council ? 

Patriarchs, bishops, and doctors, shall we say, begin, if you 
would have a solid work, at the right place. The Council of 
Trent laid it down, in the first place, as a duty to embrace 
tradition and the Holy Scriptures with equal respect. Boldly 
place the Scriptures above all human traditions. Devoutly 
place the Word of God, which alone is infallible, in your midst. 
Speak, write, and guide yourselves by it. The Catholic Chris- 
tians of Port-Royal, in the reign of Louis XIV., wrote these 
beautiful and touching words: “To interdict Christians the 
reading of Scripture, especially of the Gospels, is to shut out 
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from the light the children of light, and to place them under a 
kind of excommunication.” The Pope launched against them 
the bull Unigenitus, and named that fine declaration “false, 
captious, and impious.” Bishops of the nineteenth century! 
retract that denunciation. Restore to Christians that Word 
which God in his goodness has given to them, in order that 
they, as the apostle has said, “through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, may have hope.” Never shall we sever ourselves 
from the apostles of Jesus Christ. We possess them; and we 
shall guard them. Paul, Peter, John, Matthew, still discharge 
their function in the flock of Christ, and must discharge it to 
the end. They still preach unto us the remission of sins. 
They still demand conversion in the name of their Master. 
They give witness to the death and resurrection of the Saviour. 
They issue instructions to ministers and missionaries. Nobody 
has a right to take their place. Tertullian, called the Bossuet 
of Africa, in the second century, said of these men of God, 
“When their authentic letters are read, they make their voice 
to be heard, sonantes vocem. They make us see their faces, 
representantes faciem. John, Peter, and Paul, did not live 
very far from the second and third century; they are not far 
from ourselves. Any one, even the humblest of us, may pass 
hours with them in his chamber” (Tertul., De Proscriptione, 
31, 36). What was spoken at Carthage, we now repeat at 
Geneva. Fathers of the Council, do not cast these great doctors 
into the background, and do not dismiss them from the church 
by ascribing authority to modern masters. We wish to have 
nothing to do with your decretals, your canons, your encyclicals ; 
we would adhere to the divine Scriptures. Why give us a 
pale fictitious substitute for St Peter, when we have St Peter 
himself? The apostles who were always with Jesus from the 
beginning, knew perfectly well his acts, his words, his doctrines. 
The Spirit of God, the Creator Spirit, who animated the first 
Christian society, shewed his presence and power in these men 
of God whom he had chosen to spread the knowledge of his 
name. God, willing that the apostolic teaching should descend 
in its purity to future generations, has not allowed error to 
creep into their writings. He speaks there himself with a power 
all-divine. “Holy men of God have spoken,” says St Peter, 
“as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” “All Scripture,” 
says St Paul, “is given by inspiration of God.” And saith 
Jesus himself to the Father, “Thy word is truth.” Give 
up, then, your fallible infallibilities, and render to the Word 
of God the honour due to it. Put not the divine lamp under 
a bushel, but on the candlestick, that it may give light to all 
in the house, that is to say, in the world. 

And now, bishops and doctors, permit us to put another 
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question. When a king dies or disappears, and there is none 
to take his place, a regent is named. You have done the 
same; you have named a vice-god to reign in the place of 
Jesus Christ. And who told you, pray, that Jesus Christ is 
dead? “Fear not,” says he, “Iam he that liveth, and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.” The father is the 
head of the family, since without him it cannot exist. So 
Christ is Head of that family, of which an apostle tells us, 
that it is named of him in heaven and earth; that family 
which without him cannot exist. He created it, nourishes 
and preserves it; and there is no need for nominating a tutor 
for it. “I am king,” says he; and Scripture proclaims him 
“the Head of the church, which is his body.” True, he has 
no minister of war, no guards, no zouaves, in his pay. And 
yet he reigns. Your head is only in the Vatican; ours, in 
virtue of his divinity, is in every place where he is called upon. 
He sits in this assembly, as he is present in all similar 
assemblies which are held throughout the world, nearly up to 
the walls of the pontifical city. 

And if he reigns he acts. I should like to know what head 
has acted on the earth, and still acts, with more power. In 
the early ages he wrought transformations on humanity, the 
like of which have never been beheld. He conquered an 
insensate but powerful paganism; he triumphed over the 
mightiest states of the Roman empire; for three centuries 
there was a terrific struggle, and torrents of blood flowed from 
the border of Asia to the banks of the Rhone. But Jesus 
Christ conquered. Jean de Muller, the Swiss historian, says, 
“The advent of the Saviour divides history into two parts.” 
Yes, since his appearance, humanity has assumed a new life. 
And when the middle ages had almost everywhere quenched 
the light and life, this divine Head relighted and revived 
them, at Wittemberg, at Geneva, through nearly all Chris- 
tendom. Jesus Christ is a conqueror, not a conqueror that 
takes, but a conqueror that gives. He is a benefactor and a 
deliverer. Holy victim! he saves souls, because he bore at 
Golgotha the sins of the world. Mighty monarch! he saves 
people ; the freest, the purest, the most prosperous, are those 
that have received most purely his gospel. Compare Switzer- 
land and England to the people of the south; compare North 
and South America. A powerful voice has often repeated, 
even in a French cathedral: “This divine Head spreads 
abroad by his missionaries the gospel and civilisation among 
pagan nations; he has gone forth conquering and to con- 

uer.” 
? Such is the glorious head we are bound to honour and 
adore; and beside him there is none else. But what do I 
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see in the distance? A magnificent temple, with splendid 
columns and immense dome, supported by immense pillars, 
ten other cupolas forming as many temples, marbles, statues, 
frescoes, mosaics, bronze, and gold. Am I at Babylon, that 
city of wonders? Am I at Rome? Upon a throne is the 
figure of an old man, clothed with ornaments, cinctures, arm- 
lets, stole, tunic, dalmatic. That is the Pope. ... A cardinal 
approaches, and invests him with the pallium, another with 
the mitre, another with the ring; and then follows a lowly 
obeisance. Each approaches the pontiff in his turn, the 
highest dignitary kisses his hand; the next most reverend, 
after a low bow, kisses his right knee; the rest, after a genu- 
flection, kiss his right foot. Is this a vision or a reality? Is 
the figure which they kiss an idol? Jesus Christ—where is 
he? Oh, cries a prophet, “Kiss ye the Son; lest he be 
angry and ye perish from the way.” 

In fine, doctors and bishops, there is a third question we 
would put to you. What distinguishes our head from yours, 
is that he is not simply the head of what is outward ; he reigns 
in the soul. “They looked to him and were enlightened.” 
We are told that in the terrible battles and bloody fights in 
the beginning of this century, when body and spirit were 
ready to fail, the soldiers had only to turn their eyes on their 
valiant General, and instantly the combatants regained their 
waning strength and courage. This is still more true in the 
spiritual battle. The Christian has only to turn the look of 
faith and prayer towards his Divine leader, to regain instant 
peace, and attain the victory. The God who “strengthens with 
all might inwardly,” takes possession of the fainting soul. It 
is God, says Paul, who stablishes and strengthens us. 

Bishop Maret, one of our most distinguished adversaries, 
says that “the Bible is not sufficient ; we must have an inter- 
preter.” The objection shews what they think at Rome; that the 
Bible only presents us with formulas of doctrine, which we must 
admit. The Gospel is quite another thing. It speaks to the 
conscience, to the heart, to the will. It tells us, God loves you ; 
God gives you a Saviour. The Gospel employs no constraint ; 
it will have only free worshippers. It appeals to proof, and 
the experience of the man gives him an irrefragable conviction 
of the reality of the adoption which Christ, on God’s part 
conveys, and the glorious hopes which he unfolds. When a 
man is fainting with hunger, let food be given him to eat, and 
he feels himself strengthened, and needs no expert to teach 
him that he has-taken true nourishment. It is the same here. 
He that has believed the fact of God’s love, is sure that he has 
found true nourishment. The objections of such as have never 
realised that experience, do not shake his faith ; he says, I was 
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hungry, and thou gavest me meat; I was thirsty and thou 
gavest me drink! We place great value on the external 
evidence of Christianity ; but we believe its internal proof to 
be absolutely necessary. Christ, his apostles and our reformers, 
all demanded it. Rousseau, who said, “The gospel speaks to 
my heart that the death of Jesus was the death of a God,” 
has said elsewhere that “the proofs of Christianity require 
such a long course of literary research, that it is impossible for 
an unlettered man to attempt it.” And how happens it then 
that so many unlettered men are good Christians? Ah! it is 
because they have found from experience that the gospel is of 
God. For that purpose, they need neither popes nor priests ; 
God is sufficient. Go to the country, or to the poor districts of 
the city, and ask the meanest believer, and they will reply, “I 
know whom I have believed.” They will do more, they will 
shew it by their works; for can that be true faith which does 
not work ? 

Ye guides of consciences! abandon your endless practices 
and prescriptions ; place the Saviour before them all, and you 
will see what glorious results will follow. Let me cite one 
example. The Count Frederick de Stolberg, at the beginning 
of this century, was one of the most amiable and enlightened 
men in Germany. Surrounded by rationalists, not compre- 
hending the all-sufficiency of God’s Word, he sought another 
prop to lean upon, and became a Catholic, still retaining his 
former piety. About 1826, he took ill, and on the approach 
of death, betook himself to the rites of the Roman Church. 
But all was without effect. The doctrine of purgatory threw 
him into a paroxysm of alarm. He conceived he was already 
there, stretched on the sharp edge ofa razor, and uttered the 
most doleful exclamations. In a moment of respite, he said, 
“Read me the word of God.” One of his sons read him the 
third chapter of St John’s Gospel, down to the sixteenth verse, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish,,but have 
everlasting life.” That passage wrought upon the inner life of 
the dying man, it revived the divine life nearly extinct ; it dis- 
covered to him a God full of mercy. “That is enough,” cried 
Stolberg ; “that word satisfies me. God has so loved me as to 
give me his Son. I have now not a single fear; he loves me, 
and will love me for ever.” Stolberg survived some days 
longer; he spent them in the peace inspired by the words of 
Christ ; he died a Christian, an evangelical Christian. The pope 
and his officials could do nothing for this man in the misery 
of his latter days. Christ visited him, and gave him the hope 
that maketh not ashamed. With all boldness and freedom, 
then, we declare to the Council and before al), that Christ is 
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the only head of the Church, the sole source of our life and 
peace, and that the Holy Scripture is the only source of our 
faith. 

I have done, gentlemen. A solemn assembly met two days 
ago at Rome. Its object is great; it aims, in regard to the 
majority of its members, to give battle to the gospel, and to 
modern civilisation, to vanquish truth and liberty. Rome has 
had recourse, for that purpose, to the remedy which she 
anciently employed in times of danger to the republic; she 
then proclaimed a dictator, and she is going to proclaim 
another in the person of an infallible pope. At this moment, 
when absolutism is passing away over the whole earth, she 
seeks to gather it up and concentrate it into her own focus. 
What is to come of this?) Ah! whocan tell what new destinies 
this inconceivable piece of presumption is preparing for 
catholicity ? 

“You know the intoxication of absolute power.” Already 
does this intoxication display itself. We must, say they, 
establish this power, this absolute infallibility, without dis- 
cussion, by proclamation! This, gentlemen, will be the 
grotesque introduction into the domain of religion, of the 
worst of all political tricks. We have heard of coups @etats ; 
they are preparing a coup Weglise. Ah! come rather, pious 
Catholics, come modest and devout priests and doctors, to the 
true head, to whom all power has been given. And thou, 
good Pius IX., come down from these heights, where thou 
thinkest thyself almost God ; leave thy dreams, and become a 
humble sincere minister of the King, who was meek and lowly 
in heart. 

You invite us to take advantage of the council to come to 
the papacy ; conscience urges us to invite you to come to the 
gospel. Catholics, our friends and fellow-travellers, our heart’s 
desire is, that you may be enlightened and saved. Discard 
your induigences and amulets, and receive Christ and a free 
and complete pardon. Free your religion of the pagan 
element, the worship of creatures, and the Jewish element, 
rites and legal works, which have crept into and defiled it. 
Once more, become simple and living Christians, such as those 
were of old, to whom St Paul wrote. 

Ministers of the Roman Church, beware! Christianity has 
difficulties enough, peculiar to itself ; it demands conversion to 
God, and this is what it is not easy for man to yield. Do not 
add difficulties of your own making; do not make heavy 
burdens and lay them on men’s shoulders. Instead of brist- 
ling up against the age we live in as enemies, come up to it as 
friends, and bring to it the greatest of blessings. Tear up the 
syllabus ; resume the gospel. Instead of launching the thunders 
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of the Vatican, stretch out your hand to your brethren. Speak 
to them in the sweet words of Jesus, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
But, gentlemen, and dear fellow-citizens, shall we not also 
labour in this good work ? It must be confessed, that if the 
Church of Rome has its sorrows, we have ours also. If the 
Roman Catholics add to the word of God, with us as well 
as with them there are some who have diminished, and 
thus annulled its powers. Such are the two errors equally 
denounced in the last lines of Scripture. Let us awaken ; to 
give light, we must not be extinct torches. Every Chris- 


tian is called upon, not only to believe in Christ, but to fight 
for him. 


“ Where are the battles you have won?” 


A famous historian, not of our communion (Michelet), has 
these remarkable words: “Europe will be saved by Geneva.” 
What ! Europe saved by this poor little city ?- This expression is 
applied to our ancestors,and of them it holds true. I believe that 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was the city of 
Calvin, and all connected with it, by the same faith and the same 
fidelity, that saved Europe, often at the price of their blood, in 
the low countries, in France and elsewhere. They saved it 
from the darkness of Roman absolutism, and from the despot- 
ism which then threatened to overwhelm it. But if Europe was 
saved once by this means, will it be so once more? Let us 
not cherish illusory prospects; what is to save society in our 
day, is the combination of the living forces of evangelical 
Christendom. We therefore invoke to this work, at this 
solemn moment, all who in every place love the gospel and 
liberty. But, my dear friends, let us remember that “ noble- 
ness has its obligations ;”’ let us record all we owe to the gospel. 
Let us take a part, a noble part, in the generous efforts to 
spread abroad the light of Jesus Christ. The arsenal from 
which our nationa] ancestors drew their armour, still stands 
open. These arms are an enlightened conscience, which calls 
on us to work while it is to day. These are the treasures of 
the Divine word. And these arms shall we not grasp? Some 
hesitate ; some feel their weakness, and need encouragement. 


** And count you God who fight for you, as nothing?” 


Advance then, thou invisible and mighty one! Thou hast 
of old overturned the idols of Greece and Rome ; and after the 
darkness of the middle ages, restored light to slumbering Chris- 
tendom. Now then, diffuse throughout the world that divine 
light. Son of man, Son of God, strengthen the weak; raise 
up those about to fall! oppose an unsurmountable obstacle to 
everything injurious to souls,—to materialism, to infidelity, to 
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all the errors of the age. March in the forefront, and grant us 
grace to follow thy footsteps. May each of us, conscious of 
his own responsibility, labour with thee for the good of all; 
and thus, by universal efforts, may truth, life, morality, peace 
and liberty, triumph among the nations! 





Art. VIIL.—The Silence of Women in the Churches. 


BY REV. A. HASTINGS ROSS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.* 


7". true sphere of women we hold to be indicated in the 

Scriptures; and their place, both in the state and in the 
church, will ultimately be determined by the principles dis- 
closed in those scriptures. For he who created man male and 
female, instituted the laws of their relationship, and indicated 
those laws in his revelation to us for our guidance. If, there- 
fore, we can attain unto a just apprehension of these laws in 
some, or in all, of their bearings, we can determine so far forth 
the will of God respecting the relation of the sexes in those 
particulars. 

We propose, therefore, to examine the Scriptures—which we 
hold to be our only infallible rule of faith and practice in such 
matters—respecting the growing practice in the churches of 
our land of inviting women to take an active part in the public 
worship of God, and even of allowing them, in some instances, 
to become ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ. We shall 
assume the inspiration and the textual correctness of the 
passages to which appeal will be made in this discussion, while 
we search, with all thoroughness and candour, after their exact 
teaching respecting the silence of women in the churches. 

I. A positive limitation of some sort is put by the Scriptures 
upon women. 

In the curse pronounced upon Eve for the first transgres- 
sion, it is said: ‘ And thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee” (Gen. iii. 16). The law of the whole 
animal kingdom—namely, that the males surpass the females 
in strength ; the former being constituted thereby the natural 
protectors of the latter—is expressly affirmed of the human 
race. Sadly has the history of mankind, in all lands and 
centuries, proved the physical superiority of man to woman. 
For the woman ‘has never been able, on an extended scale, to 
rule over the man, and to subject him to such bondage and 
wrongs as he, in most lands and ages, has inflicted upon her. 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1870. 
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Also, under the law as given by the hand of Moses, a restriction 
was placed upon the wife, which did not hold in regard to the 
husband. That restriction was extended even into matters of 
religion; and it found expression in such language as this: 
“Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, her 
husband may establish it, or her husband may make it void” 
(Num. xxx. 13). Here, in the gravest of all matters, the husband 
was armed with authority to confirm or revoke a religious vow 
and oath of his wife. In the new and final dispensation, it is 
still further declared, that “the head of every man is Christ ; 
and the head of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is 
God” 1 (Cor. xi. 3.) “For the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church Therefore, as 
the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in everything” (Eph. v. 23, 24). 

To these general statements of the relation of the woman to 
the man, there are certain specific prohibitions added: “Let 
your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not per- 
mitted unto them to speak; for it isa shame for a 
woman to speak in the church” 1 (Cor. xiv. 34, 35). “Let the 
woman learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to 
be in silence” 1 (Tim. ii. 11, 12), 

It would seem, from these general and specific declarations 
of Scripture, that a limitation of some sort has been placed by 
the Creator upon the sphere of woman ; and that her sphere, 
in consequence, if co-ordinate, is not co-extensive, with man’s. 
Her sphere seems to have limitations which his has not. 

It is worthy of notice, also, that this limitation is distinctly 
applied to woman in contradistinction from man. In every 
passage which we have quoted, as in others also, which we 
might have quoted, the contrast is expressly made between the 
male and the female, the husband and the wife, the men and 
the women; thereby proving that the relative position of the 
sexes was in the mind of the inspired penman at the time. 

In correcting abuses in the church at Corinth, Paul, in the 
fourteenth chapter of the first Epistle, tells the Corinthians 
who may take part in their worship; also, how and when they 
may take part in it. He allowed the “prophets” to speak in 
the assembly, in turn, “by two, or at the most by three.” He 
allowed those who had the gift of tongues to speak in the same 
order, provided there were present an interpreter; but, if there 
were present no interpreter to make known their utterances 
to the assembly, the speaker in an unknown tongue was pro- 
hibited from taking any attive part in the worship. Then 
Paul, in contrast with these, forbids, without qualification, 
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the women to speak in the assembly. Of course, then, those 
who were allowed to speak in order, “by two, or at the most 
by three,” were men; in contrast with whom the women are 
commanded to “keep silence in the churches.” The contrast 
in the other passage )1 Tim. ii. 8-12), is still more pointed: “I 
will, therefore, that men [dvéga5, excluding expressly the women} 
pray everywhere In like manner, also, that women 
(yuvaiwas, excluding men) adorn themselves in modest apparel. 
.... Let the woman [yu4, without the article, hence woman 
generically} learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer 
not a woman to teach, . . . . but to be in silence.” Men are 
to take part in the prayers and instruction of the congregation, 
“as distinguished from the women, who are to join in the 
worship in silence, and in modesty of dress and behaviour.” 
The contrast could not have been made stronger than it is here 
found to be. The limitation already pointed out is therefore 
expressly applied to women, without regard to age, or learning, 
or position,—as women, in contradistinction from men. 

IJ. This limitation of whatever nature and extent it may 
hereafter be found to be, is not founded, as some other 
apostolic directions are, either on some present exigency, 
or social custom, or changing propriety; but it is founded 
on something as permanent as the relation of the sexes, and 
the fact of the first transgression. 

On one occasion (1 Cor. vii. 1-10, 26-28), Paul advises 
against marriage: but, in doing so, he is careful of two things: 
First, not to give a positive command against marrying, saying : 
“It is good for a man to remain unmarried;.... Yet, if 
their desires do not allow them to remain contented in this 
state, let them marry”:* Secondly, he is careful to limit his 
advice against marriage to the distress then present, or nigh 
at hand, saying, “I think, then, it is best, by reason of the 
trials which are nigh at hand, for all to be unmarried; 
[so that I would say to each]: If thou art bound to a 
wife, seek not separation; but if thou art free, seek not 
marriage; yet if thou wilt marry, thou mayest do so with- 
out sin.”* Should any one quote Paul’s advice against 
marriage in order to support some socialistic theory, it 
could be conclusively replied, that Paul limited his advice 
to the distress then nigh at hand, and that, even then, he 
did not prohibit, but expressly allowed, marriage to those who 
desired it. 

Now, if Paul had in like manner founded his positive com- 
mand, that wemen should keep silence in the churches, upon 
either existing Customs, or some present exigency, or some 





* Conybeare and Howson’s Translation. 
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other transient foundation, we could rightly argue, that, with 
a change in the reason of the command, the command itself 
is abolished ; but, even then, the change in the reason of the 
command must be so great as wholly to destroy the force of 
the command. But we look in vain for any such transient 
reasons in the passages under consideration. On the contrary, 
the reasons given, the foundations laid, are as extensive, both 
in space and in time, as the existence of the human family, 
and as permanent as the law of the sexes. Addressing a 
church made disorderly through the Grecian fondness for 
speaking, which affected the women, as well as the men, Paul 
secures order by commanding the men to speak in turn for the 
edification of the church, and by prohibiting positively, ex- 
pressly, repeatedly, and unqualifiedly, the women from speaking 
at all. He does not confine the prohibition to a particular 
church or country, present custom, or other temporary thing. 
The command, like the reason of it, is universal: “ As in all 
churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in the 
churches, .... as also saith the law.”* Silence in the 
churches is a part of woman’s obedience or subjection, an- 
nounced in the curse uttered at the gate of Eden by God upon 
woman. This reason, to which Paul refers, is as permanent 
and extensive as the race itself. Customs change, nations rise 
and fall; but so long as man is made male and female, the 
reason of the prohibition exists unimpaired, and of course the 
prohibition itself abides in full force. 

Again, Paul, writing to a minister of the new and better 
covenant, instructs him how he ought to behave himself “in 
the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” In his directions to this 
pastor, he gives, as the reason why women should not be 
allowed to speak or teach in the churches: “ For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived; but 
the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression” (1 Tim. 
ii. 13, 14). The priority of Adam in the creation, and the 
fact that Eve was deceived, and was first in the transgres- 
sion, are reasons, however explained, which no times, or dis- 
pensations, or anything else, can change. Manifestly, they 
are permanent and universal. They have nothing to do with 
usages, or customs, or times. 

Let those who would remove this limitation of silence from 
women grapple with the reasons given for it by the inspired 
apostle. To avoid them, and to talk—however learnedly and 
truly—about changes in the customs of the age and the 
countries in which Paul lived and laboured, is as relevant as 





* 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 34, correctly punctuated. 
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to talk about the changes of the moon, and not a whit more 
so. It avails nothing to discant upon changes in something, 
upon which something nothing whatever has been founded. 
The prohibition of the apostle is not built upon the sand of 
custom, shifted hither and thither by the waves of time; but 
on the rock of man’s creation and fall, which nothing can 
change or destroy. It is, then, not only idle, but silly in the 
extreme, to say that the sand has shifted since Paul founded 
his prohibition upon the rock. 

III. The parts of public worship respecting which silence is 
enjoined upon women. 

Is it not a little remarkable that the words usually trans- 
lated in the New Testament “to preach” (x72d00w, “ primarily, 
to officiate as a herald, to teach publicly, to preach,” used 
sixty-one times, translated “to preach” fifty-four times ; 
sbayyeriZw, “to bring good news, to announce glad tidings,” 
used fifty-five times, translated “to preach” forty-eight times ; 
and xarayyéirw, “ to bring word down to any one, to announce, 
to set forth,” used seventeen times, translated “ to preach” ten 
times),—is it not strange, if preaching alone be prohibited, 
that neither of these words, which are used by the sacred 
writers, in almost every instance, to describe the act of preach- 
ing, are used in either passage where silence is enjoined upon 
women? Instead of these, words far more general and com- 
prehensive are employed, including preaching as the genus 
includes its species. 

In the passage in Ist Timothy, Paul uses a word which is 
never translated “to preach,’ but whose true signification is 
given in the authorised version, “to teach”; namely, diddoxw, 
“to teach, to instruct,” used ninety-seven times, and in every 
instance translated “to teach”; while in Ist Corinthians Paul 
makes the prohibition as sweeping as it is possible to make it, 
by employing a word (Aadéw, “to talk, chatter, babble”), 
which includes all kinds of speaking. It is translated “to 
preach” only six times out of two hundred and ninety-four 
times in which it is employed in the New Testament. ‘Twice, 
in this passage, he uses the widest, most comprehensive of 
all terms, in enjoining silence upon women. It is certain, 
then, if anything can be made certain by the use of words, 
that teaching and speaking by women in the churches are 
expressly forbidden. But these include preaching, as the 
greater includes the less, the genus the species; therefore 
preaching is also forbidden to women.* 





* Should it be said that aaafw, in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35, retains somewhat of 
its original signification, and that Paul, therefore, meant to forbid only all 
babbling and bawling, while seemly discourse was allowed to the women in 
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They are not even permitted to ask questions in the churches; 
but, if they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home ;* “for it is a shame for women to speak [ya?é#, which 
includes all speaking, even the asking of questions] in the 
church.” 

Is prophesying forbidden to women, the same as all other 
speaking? Let us appeal to the Scriptures for the answer. 
“To prophesy is to act as prophet, to foretell future events, to 
predict ; but often including, also, from the Hebrew, the idea 
of exhorting, reproving, threatening, or, indeed, the whole 
utterance of the prophets, while acting under divine influence, 
as ambassadors of God and interpreters of his mind and will.” 
“Specifically, it is used of the prophetic gift or charisma, im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit to the primitive Christians.” t 

This definition, be it observed, involves the idea of inspira- 
tion—a supernatural influence upon the mind of the prophet. 
But, as the words of Joel—“ And it shall come to pass after- 
ward, that I will pour out my Spirit wpon all flesh ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy. . .. And also upon 
the servants and upon the handmaids, in those days, will I 





the churches ; then we reply : (1) The usage of the word in the New Testa- 
ment is conclusive onthe point. It is found two hundred and ninety-four times ; 
four times it is translated by the verb ‘‘ to utter ;” six times, ‘‘ to preach ;” 
twelve times, ‘‘to tell ;” twelve times, ‘‘to talk ;” fourteen times, ‘‘ to 
say ;” and two hundred and forty-six times, ‘‘to speak.” Two hundred and 
eighty-four times, apart from the passage in question, it refers to persons 
speaking ; three times (Rev. x. 3, 4), to intelligible thunders, which John is 
forbidden to write ; three times (Rev. xii. 5, 11, 15), to the beast and his 
image, which blasphemed God: once, to the Law, and once to the blood of 
Christ, which speaketh better things than the blood of Abel. Of the two 
hundred and ninety-two times in which the word is used, apart from the 
passage in question, only once can it be rendered ‘‘ babble,” without violence ; 
and even there it is extremely doubtful. Paul says: ‘‘ When I was a child, 
I spake (babbled) as a child.” (2) The context is equally against such a 
meaning. In 1 Cor. xiv. it is used several times of the gift of tongues which 
‘*no man understandeth” (ver. 2): but this speaking was not babbling or 
anything of the kind ; for Paul says (ver. 5), ‘‘ 1 would that ye all spake with 
tongues ;” and (ver. 13), ‘‘ Let him that speaketh in a tongue, pray that he 
may interpret ;” and again (ver. 18), ‘‘ I thank my God, I speak with tongues 
(babble ?) more than yeall.” (3) Neither Robinson in his New Test. Lexicon 
nor any translation or commentary, that we have seen, gives such a meaning 
to the word in this passage. (4) Granting, however, that it might have this 
signification here, the command which must be held and treated as a com- 
mand of the Lord, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches,” covers 
seemly speech as fully as it does babbling. 

* What if they have no husbands; or if their husbands are unable or unwil- 
ling to answer them? As the seclusive customs of those days have given 
place to better ones, if they cannot consult qualified and willing husbands to 
their satisfaction, it is perfectly proper for dom now to ask their pastor, or 
the deacons of their church, or any Christian who is competent to instruct 
them. Only it must be done in private, and not in the public assembly. 
Besides, commentaries are now so common and cheap, that no pious woman 
need live long in doubt respecting either a point of doctrine or of practice. 

+ ‘*Robinson’s Lexicon.” . See also Hackett on Acts ii. 17. 
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pour out my Spirit”—are popularly quoted as foretelling a 
time when all, male and female, should participate alike in the 
worship of God in the churches, it becomes necessary to ex- 
amine carefully the scriptural idea of prophesying. For if the 
definition already quoted be found to be correct, then only 
those who have a supernatural influence of the Holy Ghost 
resting upon them can claim to prophesy at all. 

The word translated “to prophesy” in the New Testament 
(xgopnreiw, found twenty-eight times, and translated in every 
instance to “ prophesy”) is used in the following connections : 
once, of the rejected false prophets, who claimed to have pro- 
phesied in the name of Christ (Matt. vii. 22); three times, by 
the soldiers who mocked Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 68; Mark xiv. 65; 
Luke xxii. 64); five times, of the Old Testament prophets 
(Matt. xi. 13; xv.7; Mark vii. 6; 1 Pet. i. 10; Jude 14); 
once, of Zacharias (Luke i. 67); once, of Caiaphas the high- 
priest (John xi. 51); once, of the Apostle John (Rev. x. 11); 
once, of the two witnesses mentioned by John (Rev. xi. 3) ; 
ten times, of the charisma, or supernatural gift, as is proved 
by its close connection with the gift of tongues, which is ad- 
mitted by all to have been a supernatural gift (Acts xix. 6; 
1 Cor. xiii. 9; xiv. 1, 3, 4, 5 twice, 24, 31, 39). Twenty-three, 
then, out of the twenty-eight times, clearly assert or imply a 
supernatural or miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit. Of the 
five remaining times, one refers to the virgin daughters of 
Philip (Acts xxi. 9), but in such connection as most naturally 
to imply a supernatural gift. For “a certain prophet named 
Agabus” is immediately introduced as predicting what should 
befall Paul at Jerusalem, which he could not have done with- 
out such supernatural gift. Two occur in Peter’s quotation 
from Joel (Acts ii. 17, 18), which quotation he made to vindi- 
cate the apostles from the charge of drunkenness, and to 
account for the gift of tongues, which gift was then first 
bestowed on the church. Here Joel’s prediction is expressly 
declared to have been fulfilled in the bestowment of a super- 
natural gift, which continued for many years with the church, 
and which was imparted to women as well as men. Only two 
passages now remain in which prophesying is joined with 
praying: “Every man praying or ‘prophesying, having his 
head covered, dishonoureth his head ; but every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head” (1 Cor. xi. 4, 5). Now, there is nothing here, or in 
the context, to indicate that the prophesying referred to was 
exceptional in its nature. The fact that the word is joined 
with praying furnishes no evidence against its being used in 
its ordinary sense. For the apostle may have used both terms 
to cover all parts of the service—what in the primitive churches 
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was inspired, and what was uninspired—in order to shew that 
the law of propriety applies alike to both kinds. Prophesying 
is never used in the New Testament for preaching, or for mere 
speaking in meeting, unless it be so used in the two instances 
last quoted : but the usus loquendi of the word is conclusive 
against an exceptional meaning in these verses. 

The same conclusion is reached when we take the noun 
sgoprnic, Which is found one hundred and forty-nine times in 
the New Testament, and is translated in every instance, “ pro- 
phet.” It is used ninety-two times of the Old Testament 
prophets; seventeen, of Christ; eight, of John the Baptist ; 
once, of Balaam ; nine, of “a prophet,” used indefinitely ; five, 
of an order of ministries in the primitive churches, being found 
in the catalogue of “apostles, teachers, miracles, gifts of heal- 
ing,” &e.; seven, in the Apocalypse, of both Old and New 
Testament prophets ; once, of the revelator’s “ two witnesses ” ; 
once, of a Grecian poet; while four times it is joined with the 
gift of tongues, in such manner as to imply a miraculous gift. 
In the remaining four passages the presumption is certainly 
overwhelming, that reference is had to a special miraculous 

ift. 

7 Thus it is shewn that in no one passage in the New Testa- 
ment can either the verb sgognretw, or the noun sxgogarng, be 
proved to refer to or to include ordinary preaching or speaking; 
but, in almost every instance, both the noun and the verb 
expressly involve the idea of a supernatural influence or 
miraculous gift. Of the passages which are less determinate 
in the use of these words, all but the one that refers to the 
Grecian poet harmonise perfectly with the idea of such super- 
natural power. Our translators so understood the words; 
hence, they never translated «gopy4rnz, “ a teacher, or a preacher, 
or an apostle ;” but always “a prophet;” and sazognreiw, “to 
teach, or preach, or speak ;” but always “to prophesy.” There 
is perfect uniformity in the use of these words both among 
the writers of the New Testament and also among the transla- 
tors of the authorised version. The definition, therefore, with 
which we started is found to be correct. To prophesy involves 
the idea of a supernatural gift, a divine influence qualifying 
for the work. 

Now God poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, so that men 
and women did prophesy in the primitive churches. And the 
question arises: Were those women who were endued with 
the supernatural gift of prophecy commanded to be in silence 
in the churches? This question is answered by Paul, in 1 Cor. 
xiv. The whole chapter is taken up in discussing the order of 
worship in the churches for the purpose of correcting certain 
abuses. The gift of prophecy is contrasted with the gift of 
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tongues, and its superiority to the latter gift shewn. Believers 
were to desire especially to prophesy, in order that they might 
edify the church. They were told in what order to exercise 
the gift in their meetings: “Let the prophets speak, two or 
three,” that is, in turn, one after the other; while those who 
had the gift of tongues were ordered to keep silence, unless an 
interpreter were present to explain what they should say. 
Then, in the midst of these injunctions respecting the use of 
the supernatural gifts of prophecy and of tongues, Paul says: 
“ As in all churches of the saints, let your women keep silence 
in the churches ; for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; 

. for it is a shame for women to speak in the churches.” 
This is unequivocal and conclusive. In a discussion respecting 
prophecy and the gift of tongues, Paul forbids women to speak 
at all in the churches. Of course, then, he forbids them to 
prophesy and to speak with the gift.of tongues in the assembly. 
If a woman had a divine afflatus, an inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, qualifying her to prophesy or to speak with tongues, 
she was ordered to be silent in the churches; for “the spirits 
of the prophets are subject unto the prophets.” Prophesying, 
then, as well as preaching and speaking, is expressly forbidden 
to women in the churches. 

Are women forbidden to lead the assembly in the service of 
prayer? Prayer, in its nature, is different from speaking, 
preaching, or prophesying. “It is an address to God”; and 
in the offering of it there is no assumption of superiority over 
men. Hence, so far as the law of subordination or subjection 
is concerned, there would seem to be no impropriety in 
women’s leading the assembly in this part of the service. 
Still, the passage in Ist Timothy seems to have prayer under 
discussion, as the one in Ist Corinthians has prophesying and 
the speaking with tongues. The passage opens thus: “I 
exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men 
[bie cadre dvoowrwv) . I will, therefore, that men [rods 
dvéza;, excluding women] pray everywhere [ev rave! rory] 

In like manner, also [that is, I will], that women 
[ywedens, excluding men] adorn themselves in modest apparel,” 
ete. Then he adds: “Let the woman [yury, “ ‘a woman, ; 
English idiom, ‘the woman’ ”—Ellicott] learn in silence, 
with all subjection. But I suffer not a women to teach, .. . 
but to be in silence” (1 Tim. ii. 1, 8, 9, 11, 12). 

Is silence here enjoined upon women respecting public 
prayer? The answer to this depends upon the answer which 
we give to the following question, namely: Did Paul, in his 
argument, advance from prayer, first to the becoming dress 
and deportment of the women, and then to their silence; 
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both forgetting the distinction he had made between males 
and females in the matter of prayer, and forbidding some- 
thing of which he had not been speaking at all? Or did he 
retain the subject-matter in mind, namely, prayer, when he 
said: “Let the woman learn in silence,’ and then proceed 
from this injunction to another, when he added: “ But I 
suffer not a woman to teach, .... but to be in silence?” 
That the latter supposition is the true one, seems clear from 
the logical character of the apostle’s mind, and from his use 
of the particle 6:, translated “but.” Prayer “for all men” 
(imie cavrw avigwrwy, for all, male and female) is required 
of men (rods dvdgug, only males) everywhere (fv cast! sérw) ; 
while women (yuaixas), in contrast, are required to adorn 
themselves becomingly, and to be in silence. Now, as nothing 
had been said about preaching, or prophesying, or speaking 
with or without the gift of tongues, or teaching, it seems 
logically conclusive that the silence enjoined in this passage 
upon women respected public prayer. Paul puts this, how- 
ever, beyond question, by following the injunction of silence 
with the adversative particle 42, which denotes “that the 
word or clause with which it stands is to be distinguished 
from something preceding. It thus marks a transition to 
something else.”* “ Aé connects, while it contrasts, ¢.e. adds 
another particular different from what precedes. ... Nor 
does it ever serve as a mere copula or particle of transition.” t 
Had Paul meant precisely the same thing in the sentence 
introduced by 4 that he did in the sentence preceding it, he 
would have used some other particle, for example, yég, “for” ; 
and the sentence would have read : “ Let the woman learn in 
silence, with all subjection ; for I suffer not a woman to teach,” 
&c. But the 6¢ shews that there is something in the second 
sentence to be distinguished from something in the first. 
So our translators understood it, and so, grammatically, it 
must be understood. Now, what is that something in the 
first sentence from which the teaching of the second is to be 
distinguished as “something else?” Was it preaching, 
speaking, prophesying, as distinguished from teaching? 
Not one word had been said in the context about any or all of 
these. Paul had been speaking only of prayer, to be offered 
by males everywhere ; and to prayer he must have referred 
when he laid silence upon women in the churches, and from 
which 4 marks a transition to “another particular, different 
from what precedes.” 

Conybeare and Howson, indeed, translate the passage as 








* ‘ Robinson’s Lexicon.” + Thayer's ‘‘ Winer’s N. T. Gram.” 442, 453. 
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follows: “Likewise, also, that the women should come in 
seemly apparel, adorned,” etc.; and add, in a note, that 
“after yuvaixag we must supply szostxeoda: [as Chrysostom 
does}, or something equivalent.” It may be objected to 
apgoseiyecta, first, that it subverts the accurate use of the 
particle é¢ in the twelfth verse ; secondly, that it introduces 
into the sentence an unnecessary infinitive; thirdly, that it 
reduces the infinitive, xoous%, to a particle. These far out- 
weigh the reasons for supplying it; for yuvaixas can be made 
the subject of xosue%, without violation of grammatical rules. 
Conybeare and Howson supply sgosigysodas (“should come”), 
and Oosterzee suggests sgossvysuevag (praying); but neither 
of these is necessary. The former leaves the particle 4 (ver. 
12) in full force, while the latter weakens the force of 4? by so 
much as it implies that the praying may be done in public. 
It is best to supply nothing. 

It appears, then, that the several parts of public worship 
respecting which silence has been laid upon women are 
preaching, teaching, prophesying, speaking, and praying. 
If there be doubt respecting any one of these, that doubt 
touches only the service of prayer. 

IV. The kind of meetings in which silence is enjoined upon 
women. 

What is the meaning, in the passages under consideration, 
of the word translated “church?” In determining its signi- 
fication, we are to make use of neither conjecture nor arbitrary 
rules ; for the context and the usage of the word in the New 
Testament are our final and conclusive appeal. To this 
narrow point has the discussion been now reduced. 

The word éxxdnoia, “church,” is found one hundred and 
fifteen times in the New Testament. Once, of a popular or 
other assembly legally called ; twice of a tumultuous assembly 
of the people, or mob; twice, “in the Jewish sense, of a 
congregation or assembly of the people on solemn occasions, 
or for worship” ; eighteen times of the church universal, the 
spiritual church of God ; and ninety-two times, of assemblies 
of Christians worshipping together, of local or particular 
churches. 

Sometimes the idea conveyed by the word is more radical 
than at other times, 7.¢. it refers to the calling together, or to 
the assembled body of believers, to their meetings, and not so 
much to an organised body distinguished from some other like 
body and from the surrounding unbelievers. Sometimes the 
assemblies of Christians, which are called churches, were small 
organic bodies, meeting in private houses, and designated by 
the names of those with whom they met; while once the 
Christian assembly or congregation is called a synagogue. 
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The question of silence turns, however, on the precise 
meaning of éxxAnsia, in 1 Cor. xiv. 33-35. Does it here mean 
the congregation assembled for worship? Or. does it refer to 
the congregation in its organic business assemblies, or meet- 
ings? The context must determine what meetings are here 
meant, and in what assemblies silence is enjoined. 

This passage does not occur in connection with any direc- 
tions, warnings, or commands touching the business or duties 
of a church in its organic capacity and relations. The two 
preceding chapters are given to the discussion of spiritual gifts, 
and the succeeding to the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, which had been called in question; while this whole 
fourteenth chapter is devoted to “ directions for the exercise 
of the gift of prophecy and the gift of tongues,” in order to 
correct certain abuses in their public worship. Paul gives 
the order in which these gifts may be exercised: “If there be 
any who speak in tongues, let not more than two, or at the 
most three, speak {in the same assembly] ; and let them speak 
in turn; and let the same interpreter explain the words of 
all.” “Of those that have the gift of prophecy, let two or 
three speak [in each assembly], and let the rest judge.” They 
are exhorted to desire especially the gift of prophecy ; for this 
gift builds up the church ; it edifies ; while the gift of tongues, 
unless some one interpret, builds up or edifies the speaker 
alone. “Therefore, let him who speaks in a tongue pray that 
he may be able to interpret what he utters.” “But if there 
be no interpreter, let him who speaks in tongues keep silence 
in the congregation, and speak in private to himself and God 
alone.” “For God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace.” * 

Now, these directions refer, not to the order of business, but 
to the order of worship in the assembly—to an order of wor- 
ship in nature dissimilar to our preaching service, but very 
similar to our prayer and conference meetings ; at which not 
one, and he a minister set apart to the work by the laying on 
of hands, but many, can properly take part. Certainly a meet- 
ing in which two or three having the gift of prophecy, and two 
or three having the gift of tongues, are permitted to speak, 
besides the interpretation of the tongues, the singing, and the 
praying, is—apart from its supernatural gifts—a modern 
prayer and conference meeting. Our social meetings are, 
indeed, the true successors of the devotional meetings of the 
primitive churches. It is in such meetings that silence is 
enjoined upon women ; not conditionally, as upon the gift of 
tongues; but unconditionally, upon all the women of the 
Corinthian church, “as in all the churches of the saints.” 





* Conybeare and Howson’s translation. 
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The primitive Christians met together at first every day for 
worship, for the breaking of bread, and for prayers. Their 
meetings were not as formal as they afterwards became. 
Some churches, however, abused their liberty, calling out 
from the apostle the directions already cited, which furnish us 
the clearest proof that Paul referred to other than business 
meetings, when he said: “ As in all churches of the saints, let 
your women keep silence in the churches.” He does not mean 
those meetings held on the Lord’s day in the Temple, or in a 
large upper room, or in a private house; but those which 
assembled, sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, 
on week days, as well as on the Lord’s day, not for business 
only, but also for Christian worship. It is impossible to make 
this passage cover only the business meetings of the churches. 
No such limitation can be put upon éxxAnsia; while the con- 
text extends the word to every meeting of believers for wor- 
ship where both sexes are present. 

As the other passage (1 Tim. ii. 11, 12) enjoin silence upon 
women in the service of prayer, and in that of teaching, it 
naturally refers to the ordinary worshipping assemblies of the 
saints. But this is put beyond dispute by Paul’s own words; 
for he afterwards says to Timothy : “ These things write I unto 
thee, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to 
behave thyself in the house of God” (1 Tim. iii. 14, 15). 

We conclude, therefore, that the kind of meetings in which 
women are commanded to keep silence is every sort of reli- 
gious meetings where both sexes are present. 

V. No conclusive objection can be raised against this com- 
mand and practice of silence for woman in the churches. 

As we have already shewn, the prediction that in the last 
days daughters and maid-servants should prophesy, refers to 
miraculous gifts, and had its fulfilment on the day of Pente- 
cost, in the virgin daughters of Philip, and in other female 
prophets. We have no evidence that the prediction referred 
either to an ordinary gift of speech or to a permanent institu- 
tion in the church of Christ. On the contrary, we have the 
strongest proof that it referred to a miraculous gift, which gift 
was itself laid by the apostle under the injunction of silence in 
the churches. Certainly there is nothing here that makes 
against the view which has been presented. 

Much unnecessary difficulty has been experienced by some 
respecting the “ woman praying or prophesying with her head 
uncovered ” (1 Cor. xi. 13). Paul, for the time, seems to allow 
the practice while he condemns the manner of its performance ; 
but afterwards he forbids the practice itself. This does not 
indicate either a vacillating or contradictory course in Paul; 
for, in the one and earlier passage, he may have allowed an 
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existing custom to pass unrebuked, while he called attention 
to the indecency of its performance ; and, having rebuked the 
indecency, he may, later and in another part of the same 
letter, have forbidden the custom itself. This course would be 
rhetorical, and in accordance with Paul’s rule for the winning 
of men. “For,” as Calvin says, “the apostle by condemning 
the one does not commend the other.” Surely no man can 
seriously venture to place the mere and brief statement of a 
practice in equal authority with an explicit and repeated com- 
mand, which command, by its letter and its spirit, for ever 
destroys the rightful existence of that practice, both respect- 
ing prophesying and praying in the churches. 

It is said, “ Let it be noted that these directions were given 
to Greek churches.” “How far were the Corinthian and 
Ephesian women entitled to represent the women of the 
present day?”* In reply, let it be noted that the most 
approved punctuation of the passage in 1st Corinthians shews 
that these directions, if given, were not limited to Greek 
churches; for it reads: “as in all churches of the saints, let 
your woman keep silence in the churches.” Even Dr Clarke 
says, “ This was a Jewish ordinance.” The directions were as 
widely extended as the churches of the saints. Now the 
question, how far the women, not of Corinth and of Ephesus 
alone, but of all the primitive churches, were entitled to 
represent the women of the present day, depends wholly on 
the answer given to a previous question, namely: Of what are 
they called to be representatives? Of customs? Paul has 
not thus used them, Of the relation of women to men as 
such? Then they may stand as our representatives, and what 
was laid upon them in obedience to this relation, falls with 
equal force upon women of the present day. The question is 
not, How far? but, In what respect? and Paul is careful to 
answer this conclusively. Mr Torrey again says: “ The reasons 
for the injunction have ceased, and of consequence it is not 
now binding. Ratione cessante, cessat lex” (p. 167). All 
very true of the reasons which he so modestly assumes to put 
into the mouth of Paul; but not in one particular true of the 
reasons which Paul himself gives for the command; to which 
reasons Mr Torrey does not even condescend to allude through- 
out his whole article. On the same improved principles of 
interpretation, there is neither doctrine, precept, prohibition, 
nor rite of any sort, that could be saved to the church. If his 
only canon of interpretation, namely, “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life,” has the latitude here given it—putting 





* Rev. C. W. Torrey, Congregational Quarterly, vol. ix. 164. 
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reasons into the mouth of an inspired apostle for the sake of 
plucking them out again; while utterly ignoring the reasons 
which the same apostle in the same passages expressly gives— 
then the whole letter of God’s word disappears for ever before 
the new spirit which is seeking to give life. 

But, “ the voice of women adds interest to the social meet- 
ings of the church.” It may be so; but, are those churches 
which allow women to speak and pray in their meetings dis- 
tinguished above those which do not allow the practice, for 
stability, strength, and the growth of every Christian grace ? 
Besides, sha]l a clear prohibition be set aside in order to pro- 
mote interest in our meetings? Where would such a principle 
lead¢ “Women do good and save immortal souls by their 
speaking and praying in public.” We do not deny it; for 
their silence is not an essential part of the gospel plan. 
Hence God blesses those whose lives and hearts are otherwise 
right. But we do not hesitate to say that they could do as 
much, yea more good, and save more souls, too, if they would 
bring their labours for Christ within the limits which he 
himself has imposed upon them. 

“ There are cases,” it is said, “in which the continuance of a 
church or of a social meeting depends upon the violation of 
this injunction of silence; shall the church or meeting die, or 
the injunction be violated?” Calvin long ago answered: 
“This (rule) we must understand as referring to ordinary ser- 
vice, or where there is a church in a regularly constituted 
state ; for a necessity may occur of such a nature as to require 
that a woman should speak in public ; but Paul has merely in 
view what is becoming in a duly regulated assembly.” These 
practical difficulties do not annul the prohibition as the law 
ordained for the churches, any more than the difficulties which 
sometimes attend the public confession of Christ make void 
the believer’s obligation publicly to profess him. 

“The world has outgrown such narrow views, and is emanci- 
pating the churches from their thraldrom.” . Is not man still 
born male and female? Was not Eve deceived and first in the 
transgression ? “ But, what of that?” it may be said. Solemnly 
do we urge you to reflect before you despise God’s revealed 
law respecting the relation of the sexes. The honour belongs 
to the Bible of elevating woman to the companionship of man 
which she now enjoys, notwithstanding the restrictions which 
it lays upon her. It enjoins, moreover, every right attempt to 
redress the remaining wrongs done her. But that redress 
must agree with the law of her relationship, otherwise those 
wrongs will be increased many-fold by the attempt. “ But, it 
is a question of rights, not of relationship.” True, but human 
rights arise from human relations, and rest on those relations 
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as their only and sure foundation. And has not Paul, in the 
passages enforcing silence upon women, given the relation of 
man to woman in the law of their creation? As a matter of 
fact, are women equal to men in strength and fitness for all 
positions and pursuits in life? Have not some who defied the 
law of their womanhood, at last yielded to it, and obeyed Paul, 
when he said: “I will, therefore, that the younger women 
marry, bear children, guide the house, give none occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully ”? (1 Tim. v.14). Under 
the influence of the blessed gospel, the world will outgrow all 
wrongs, and come into closer harmony with God’s law, both 
natural and revealed. 

“Will not this reasoning apply to singing and to teaching 
in the Sunday School?” Singing has, like speaking, peculiar 
words to express it ; but we look in vain for them in these 
prohibitions. To make the argument apply, then, to singing, 
is to go beyond what is written. The same is true of teaching 
in Sunday Schools. Such teaching is not in the assemblies 
which Paul had in view, or in assemblies so like them as to fall 
under the same principle and the same condemnation. The 
argument cannot thus be bent until it breaks. 

“ As for women, they have been queens, and generals, and 
sailors, and soldiers, and doctors, and priests, and class-leaders, 
and we see not why they may not become preachers in the 
Methodist Episcopal church.”* Did the editor never read 
1 Cor. xiv. 33-38 and 1 Tim. ii. 11-15% We would commend 
these passages to his careful, honest, and prayerful examination ; 
and if then he can see no reason why woman should not preach 
in any church subject to the will and law of Christ Jesus, we 
a him to the strange logic of his attempted reason- 
ing. 

= of these objections has much weight; and surely no 
one or all of them, or any others that can be found, can assume 





* Zion’s Herald, July 1st, 1869. 

+ It is worthy of special note, that the interpretation of these passages 
formerly held is most emphatically confirmed by the ablest expositors who 
have written since the apostle’s commands have been openly set at nought 
by some churches. See, for example, Broomfield, Hodge, Barnes, Olshausen, 
Conybeare and Howson, Stanley, Ellicott, Kling, and Oosterzee in Lange’s 
Commentaries. See also the translations of Noyes, Sawyer. 

On the other side of the question we find Dr Adam Clarke ; but he is 
guilty of changing the fact that women did prophesy in public into the per- 
mission that ‘‘some women might prophesy” in the assembly ; also of 
making prophesying equivalent to teaching ; also of turning speaking (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34, 35) into ‘‘ asking questions, and what we call dictating, in the as- 
semblies” ; and of saying: ‘‘ All that the apostle opposes here is their 
questioning, finding fault, « te., in the Christian church. 

Surely, in our interpretation of the New Testament, we are utterly at sea, 
with neither chart nor compass to guide us, if its writers made such a loose 
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to stand for one moment against a positive, explicit, repeated, 
and universal command of God. Who, sitting with the 
Almighty, shall abrogate this law for the churches of Christ ? 
Just here the argument impinges with such force that those 
who advocate the speaking of women in the churches, seek to 
avoid its force by weakening or by destroying the inspiration 
of the commands of silence. On this attempt consider : 

VI. It is no trifling matter to ignore or set at nought the 
teachings of Scripture respecting the silence of women in the 
churches. 

Paul did not so regard it ; for he adds to his injunction this 
solemn caution ! “ Was it from you that the word of God was 
first sent forth? Or are you the only church that it has 
reached? Nay, if any think that he has the gift of prophecy, 
or that he is a spiritual man, let him acknowledge the words 
which I write for commands of the Lord Jesus. But if any 
man refuse this acknowledgment, let him refuse it at his own 
peril.” * These, be it remembered, are the words of warning 
with which the inspired apostle closes his directions for the 
order of worship which enjoin silence upon women. Hence 
they have primary and special reference to these directions. 
Paul does not rank the matter among the things indifferent, 
of which he says: “ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” But, instead: “ 1f any man refuse to acknowlege 
these injunctions of silence for commands of the Lord Jesus, 
let him refuse it at his own peril.” If dywe?ras be the true 
reading (Stanley), the meaning is startling : “ He is ignored by 
God ; God is ignorant of him.” If dyweirw, the received read- 
ing be the true one (and Tischendorf countenances no other), 
then it means: “Let him be ignorant ”—“a contemptuous 
expression of indifference as to the opinion of such an one, 
however great his pretensions.” Do not all who, for popularity 
or policy, or any other reason, seek to parry Paul’s prohibition 
by calling him a bachelor, and by saying, that were he alive 
now he would write differently on this subject, incur the apos- 
tle’s censure? Such attempts strike at the root of inspiration. 
They undermine the whole Bible ; and sad indeed will be the 
harvest gathered from this evil sowing. Where learn they that 
Paul was a bachelor¢ In what single instance does he rest a 
command, or prohibition, or anything else, on so strange a 
foundation! Where does he enjoin silence upon women in the 
churches by reason of present custom or present distress? It 
is perilous to speak and write as many do on this subject. If 





use of words as Dr Clarke here implies. Nothing they taught could be made 
certain. 
* 1 Cor. xiv. 36-38. Conybeare and Howson’s translation. 
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Paul was inspired, as he claimed to be in one of these passages, 
and as we must hold him to have been in them all, then the 
reasons he renders for the silence of women in the churches 
are as true as they are permanent, and are worthy of all ac- 
ceptation as commands of the Lord Jesus. If he was not 
inspired when he uttered them, let some one shew it, and end 
the controversy and unloose the tongues of women in the pub- 
lic assembly at the same stroke. But pause, first, and tell us 
why every doctrine Paul taught, every precept he gave, every 
command he uttered, every word he said, cannot also be set 
aside, as null and void, on precisely the same grounds?) Why, 
on this theory, may not the atonement of the Son of God have 
been a mere mode of thought suited only to the times in which 
it was announced? regeneration, a requirement for the times ? 
the church and its rites, an institution for the times ? heaven 
and hell, mere figments of the imagination, engendered by the 
times, and for the times? the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, a revelation from God for the times? And why, 
as the times have changed, may not the reasons for all these 
have ceased, and they themselves, of consequence, be no longer 
binding? Away with such arguments! It is neither befitting 
a scholar, nor a pious man, nor an interpreter of Scripture, nor 
a teacher or preacher of the oracles of God, thus to trifle with 
the reasons given by an inspired apostle as the ground of an 
inspired prohibition. Only three honourable ways are open to 
aman: Either let him shew that the reasons given by Paul 
for the command of silence do no longer exist,—in other words, 
that the history of man’s creation and fall is a myth ; or, failing 
in this, let him, like a true man and Christian, conform to the 
prohibition as now in full force ; or, what God forbid that any 
should do, let him deny the inspiration of Paul, spurn the 
prohibition and the reasons for it alike, and be guided solely 
by reason and experience. But even then he would run against 
that great law which, in the whole animal creation, subordinates, 
in strength, and generally in beauty, the female to the male. 
He would reject the word of God, only to be held and bound 
by the law of God in creation. He cannot give to woman 
man’s voice, so that it shall be easy and pleasant for her to 
speak in public. Neither can he render it proper, or even 
possible, for women to appear in public at all times and in all 
conditions. Silence in the assemblies is imposed upon woman 
during much of her life by the law of her being, if she dis- 
charged her appointed functions as a wife and mother. Paul 
only makes universal a law which nature makes partial. But 
this third alternative no true Christian will ever take. He, 
from his relation to God and to his word, is shut up either to 
VOL. XIX,—NO, LXXIIL M 
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the first or to the second alternative. If he cannot prove 
Paul’s reasons for the command of silence to have been tem- 
porary in their nature, and to have already passed away, he is 
bound by his fealty to God to conform to the letter and spirit 
of the prohibition, “as the commands of the Lord Jesus,” as 
the law of all his churches. ‘To refuse to acknowledge them 
as such, is to incur the solemn censure of the Master. 


IX. GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang, 1870. Drittes Heft. 


This Number centains three articles. 1. A Critical survey of the 
Writings of John Wessel (a.p. 1420-1489), by Professor Doedes of 
Utrecht. Wessel was one of the most distinguished of the ‘ Re- 
formers before the Reformation.”” The heroes of the Reformation, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zuingle, and Gicolumpadius, spoke of him with 
the highest veneration. Luther said of him, ‘ If I had read Wessel 
before I began, my opponents would have imagined that Luther 
had derived everything from Wessel—so entirely do we two agree in 
spirit.” In Ullmann’s well-known history, ‘‘ Reformatoren vor der 
Reformation,” there is a lengthened account of the life and labours of 
Wessel. This article by Dr Doedes enters more fully into a review of 
the works of Wessel, and of the controversies in which he was engaged, 
and brings fully to view the doctrines which he propounded and de- 
fended. He had facilities for prosecuting such an inquiry from having 
discovered a work written by an opponent of Wessel’s, entitled ‘* De 
Indulgentiis,” which appears to have been published about the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, and also certain very rare editions of several 
of Wessel’s writings. The whole article is extremely interesting, as 
throwing much light on the influences then at work in preparing the 
way for the Reformation. 2. The second article is a lengthened and 
minute topographical inquiry, by Vaihinger, into the route of the 
Journey of the Children of Israel through the Wilderness, as described 
in Numbers xxxiii. 1-49. 8. The Doctrine of Election, as taught 
respectively by Zuingle and Calvin, is set forth in an instructive 
paper by Kreyher of Breslau. He shews that essentially they were 
at one on the doctrine, and hence that there is no foundation for the 
opinion that the dogma of absolute predestination in the Reformed 
Church was due to the influence of Calvin alone; at the same time, 
while agreed on all essential points, he shews that there were certain 
important differences between them. Calvin did not estimate Zuingle 
as a theologian very highly. He called in question several of his 
views on this doctrine. Ina letter to Bullinger, he says, ‘* Genus 
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doctrine Zuinglii et Calvini nil hebet simile. Zuinglii enim libellus 
(de Providentia) ut familiariter inter nos loquamar, tam duris para- 
doxis refertus est ut longissime ab ea quam adhibui moderatione 
distet.” Zuingle reached his conclusions by following a speculative 
mode of reasoning, while Calvin followed the empirical method. The 
former reasoned from his conceptions of God, and thus constructed 
his doctrine of providence and predestination ; the latter reasoned a 
posteriori, from the teachings of Scripture. This fundamental differ- 
ence pervades their systems. Zuingle’s reasoning led him to con- 
clude that there were the chosen of God even among the heathen, 
and he placed such men as Socrates and Cato among the saints. 
Against arguments leading to such a conclusion, Calvin strongly pro- 
tested. ‘In Zuingle’s whole theology,” says the writer of this article, 
‘* there is a certain speculative rationalistic element to be founi. If 
the modern theologians of Zurich, however, wish to make him, on this 
account, the representative of their distinctive theology, and if others 
accuse him of Pantheism, they therein do him great injustice. Zeller 
has rightly observed that there are two propositions, the union of 
which constitutes Pantheism, viz., (1.) ‘The world is nothing else 
than the manifestation of God ;’ (2.) ‘God is nothing else than the 
essence of the world,’ and that Zuingle only adopted the former of 
these. He would have rejected the other with indignation. This is 
manifest from the way in which he contended against the doctrine of 
the eternity of the world, as well as from the clear way in which he 
taught the doctrine of the personality of God. With Calvin, on the 
contrary, the purely religious element predominated. His theology 
flowed forth from the inner experiences of his believing mind. The 
doctrine of the absolute ruin of human nature held a first rank in it, 
and therefore it is everywhere pervaded by the idea of the all-embrac- 
ing sovereignty of God.” 

Then follows a paper on Sargon and Shalmaneser, by Dr Schrader 
of Giessen. He controverts the opinion propounded by Dr Riehm 
in an article in this journal at the close of last year, in wh'ch he 
affirms that these were but two names of the same Assyrian prince, 
and on the contrary, argues that they were two different princes, the 
one succeeding the other on the throne. 

The works reviewed in this number are—‘‘ The History of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church” (Geschichte des A. T. in der 
Christlichen Kirche), by Professor Diestel of Jena, and “‘ A Handbook 
of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” by Dr Weiss. The 
former is reviewed by Dr Riehm, one of the editors of the Studien, 
and the latter by Kahler. 


Zeitschrift fiir die thstorische Theologie. Jahrgang, 1870. Drittes 
Heft. Gotha, Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 


The first essay in this numbet of the journal of Historical Theo- 
logy is on the question, ‘‘ What did Luther gain from Melancthon ?” 
The object of it is apparent from the opening sentences. The writer 
says, ‘‘ According to an old proverb, marriages are made in heaven. 
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The union between Luther and Melancthon was a spiritual marriage, 
made in heaven. The words (Gen. xii. 1, 2) with which Reuchlin 
dismissed his nephew, when he sent him to Wittenberg, have been 
richly fulfilled. The Lord of the church not only made Melane- 
thon ‘a great nation,’ but also a ‘ blessing’ to Martin Luther, the 
Reformer of the church.” The points illustrated by the writer are 
these: 1. Luther's melancholic choleric disposition demanded a gentle 
modifying restraint ; his genuine, strong, manly character needed for its 
right manifestation a soul of a predominantly female nature. This the 
Lord gave him in Philip Melancthon. 2. Luther was indebted to 
Melancthon for his knowledge of the ancient classics. Shortly after 
the latter entered on his office at Wittenberg, Luther wrote to 
Spalatin—* Philip has a crowded audience; he is training all the theo- 
logians especially, the greatest with the least—even Luther also—to be 
Greek scholars.” 3. Melancthon is the true founder of the science of 
evangelico-biblical interpretation. He made Luther the sgopjrns of 
Scripture exposition, a t2unvevr7z. Melancthon’s great service was in 
uniting the é2um:¢ia with “the aoognriia. 4. Luther gained much from 
Melanethon, pre-eminently the “ Magister . in the matter 
of the Christian education of the youth. In the department of 
church government and chureh polities, Melancthon also contributed 
greatly to influence Luther's opinions and conduct. On all these 
points the writer adduces important and interesting historical illustra- 
tions, al] tending to shew how truly these two great men were the 
complements of each other in the work which at that time devolved 
upon them. 

The second contribution to this number consists of fifty letters 
which have recently been found, principally among the state archives 
of the libraries of Zurich and of St Gall, written by Franciscus 
Dryander, the Spaniard. They are edited in the original Latin by 
Boehmer of Halle. Dryander (vak- man) was the name usually assumed, 
in accordance with the custom of those times, by the Spanish Pro- 
testant Enzinas or Encinas. He alsosometimes bore the names, 
Duchesne, Van Eyck, Eichman, all of which have the same meaning, 
‘‘oak-man.” After completing his education under Melancthon at 
Wittenberg, he went to the Netherlands, and openly embraced the 
cause of the Reformation. He published a Spanish version of the 
New Testament (1543) which he dedicated to Charles V. Te was 
imprisoned the same year, but, escaping, he fled to Germany, and 
thence to England, bearing with him letters of commendation from 
Melancthon to Edward VI. and Cranmer. He resided some time at 
Oxford, and then returned to the Continent, where he took an active 
part in furthering the Reformation. Of the letters here published by 
Boehmer, thirty-four are addressed to Bullinger, the great Swiss 
Reformer, and the rest to other noted personages of that time, such 
as Myconius, Bucer, &c. They are of considerable historical value, 
and throw light on the character and actions of the men who exerted 
80 prominent an influence in moulding the opinions of the age, and in 
giving a direction to the movements of the church. 

The third art:cle consists of Documents illustrative of the mourn- 
ful confessional controversy between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
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branches of the church, which raged in the Palatinate in the second 
half of the 16th century. 

The last article is a sermon preached in 1570 at Basil, by Erzberger, 
having a bearing on the controversy about the Helvetic Confession on 
the subject of the Eucharist, particularly animadverting on the con- 
duct of Salzer, the successor of Myconius, in using his influence to 
promulgate the Lutheran doctrine within the Swiss Church. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. Jahrgang 
1870. Zweites Quartalheft. Leipzig: Déorfling & Franke. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


This Number contains (1.) An exegetical discuss'on of Job xxviii. 27 
and Proverbs viii. 22-31, as illustrative of the first traces of the 
doctrine of the Logos in the Old Testament. (2.) Justin Martyr’s 
doctrine of the Eucharist. The subject is specially treated as shew- 
ing that the Popish idea of the sacrifice of the mass derives no coun- 
tenance from the writings of that eminent church father who died the 
death of a martyr, having been beheaded at Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius, in a.v. 166. (3.) The History of the Lutheran formula for 
the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper. ‘The writer challenges the 
accuracy of an article by Dr E. Stiihelin on this ordinance (‘* Abend- 
mahlsfeier”’) in Herzog’s Encyclopédie, and shews wherein he has 
erred in his account of the Lutheran mode of celebrating it. (4.) An 
Historical Dissertation on Usury, with an exposition of the Doctrine 
of Scripture on the subject, by Dohler of Walcottsburg in North 
America, The department of Critico-Bibliographical notices of the 
most recent works in Theological Literature occupies about two- 
thirds of this number. One cannot but acknowledge the ability with 
which many of these notices are written, yet they frequently reveal a 
strong Lutheran bias. 


Moderne Zweifel am christlichen Glauben fir ernstlich Suchende 
erértert. Von Dr T. Curistires, Professor der Theologie in 
Bonn. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Bonn: Verlag A. Marcus. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1870. Pp. 628. 


This admirable work deals with the whole question of the conflict 
between modern unbelief and the Christian faith. It is thoroughly 
scientific in its character, and addresses itself to educated men who 
are earnestly secking a solution of the difficulties suggested by philo- 
sophy and science in their bearing on the claims of revelation. Dr 
Christlieb first directed attention to the subjects here discussed in a 
series of lectures delivered a few years ago in London, where he was 
pastor of one of the German congregations. After removing to 
Friedrichshafen, in St Gall, he repeated these lectures (1865-66) in 
an enlarged form at the request of the Evangelical Society there. In 
that form they were afterwards published, and obtained a wide circu- 
lation, particularly in Switzerland. The second edition, still farther 
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enlarged, has just been published. The work is thorough and con- 
clusive, and we regard it as the ablest contribution to modern Apolo- 
getics that has recently appeared in Germany. The forms of error and 
unbelief which it controverts are brought definitely before the reader, 
and the author never fails to make it clear what he is aiming at. 
This we regard as a great excellency, and fitted to make the work 
practically useful. In this respect it far excels, in our opinion, the 
work of Delitzsch (‘System der christlichen Apologetik’’) on the 
same subject. Indeed we do not know a work we could more fully 
recommend to earnest inquirers after the truth. There are three 
great sources of modern scepticism, viz., Philosophy, Historical 
Criticism, and Natural Science. Dr Christlieb confines his attention 
in the present volume to the difficulties as to a belief in Christianity, 
which arise from the first of these sources, and to a part of those 
arising from the second. The remaining subjects he intends to discuss 
in another volume, on which he is at present engaged. The topics 
here treated of are, (1.) The present cleft between Culture and Chris- 
tianity; (2.) Reason and Revelation ; (3.) Unscriptural Conceptions of 
God,—Atheism, Materialism, Pantheism, Deism, and Rationalism ; 
(4.) The Biblico-Christian Conception of God; (5.) The Modern 
Rejection of Miracles; (6.) Modern representations of the Life of 
Jesus—by Paulus, Schenkel, Strauss, Renan ; (7.) The Modern Denial 
of the Resurrection of Jesus; (8.) The new Critical Apprehension of 
Primitive Christianity—the principles of the Tubingen Critical School. 





Kirchengeschichte von der dltesten Zeit bis zum 19 Jahrhundert. In 
vorlesungen von Dr Hacensacn, Professor der Theologie in Basel. 
Neue durchgiingig iiberarbeitete Gesammtausgabe. Erster Band, 
Die ersten sehr Jahrhunderte. Leipzig: Verlag von Hirzel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 658. 


Hagenbach is well known in this country as the author of many 
valuable works, particularly in the departments of Church history and 
the history of doctrines. Though he is a professor in a Swiss Uni- 
versity, yet his works are very popular in Germany, and several of 
them, particularly his extremely useful Introduction to Theology, are 
handbooks at the universities there. At different times during the 
last twenty years he has published portions of his Academic Lectures 
on Church History, not, however, in chronological order. An abridged 
translation of his Lectures on the History of the 18th and 19th 
centuries was published a few years ago by Messrs Clark of Edin- 
burgh, and more recently a complete translation, executed by Dr 
Hurst of America, has been published in London. He has been 
frequently asked by those to whom these lectures were known, and by 
whom they were highly appreciated, to publish a uniform and com- 
plete edition of them. He has seen fit to comply with their request, 
and thereby to lay the Christian Church under an additional obliga- 
tion to him. He has long made church history his special study, 
and now in his advanced life (for he must be about seventy years of 
age), he is revising and putting into a permanent form the results of 
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his careful and prolonged researches. The lecture form is retained, 
and we think with very great advantage to the reader. The volume 
before us consists of thirty-nine lectures, and comprehends the history 
of the first six centuries. The work, when completed, will consist of 
seven volumes, and will comprehend the whole history of the Chris- 
tian church down to the present times. The style is in a very re- 
markable degree lucid and vigorous. He is sound in doctrine, and 
thoroughly reliable as an historian. He does not bewilder his reader 
by vague speculations, but in a calm and interesting manner presents 
before them the varied phenomena of the church’s history as they 
successively arise. We hope Dr Hagenbach may be spared to com- 
plete the revision of his lectures he has thus begun, and to leave 
behind him this monument of his industry. 


Luther’s Leben und Wirken. Von E. 8. F.Scnvuntz. Berlin: Hertz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1870. Pp. 338. 


This deeply interesting account of the life and labours of the great 
German Reformer consisted originally of a series of lectures delivered 
by the late Superintendent Schultz in Berlin. The work is edited by 
his daughter. She lays it ‘‘ with the hand of thankfulness and of love 
as a wreath on the tomb of her dearly beloved father.’”” The editor 
thus fitly and truly characterises the work :—‘‘ This work places 
before the educated reader a true and life-like portrait of the first 
Reformer, and of his times; it unfolds in a perspicuous manner the 
chief questions which entered into the Reformation movement ; it 
edifies by its representations of the stedfastness in the faith, and the 
unlaunted and unbending fidelity with which the theologians and the 
princes of the Reformation-time testified and strove for the Truth 
revealed by God, and for the establishment of the Church as the 
foundation of that Truth. It confutes the opinion that the Union 
(of the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches), which the author 
heartily approved of, is to be chargeable with the denial or the 
weakening of the Lutheran Confession. . . . This work shews clearly 
and truly what Lutheranism is, and how the union has its deep roots 
in the aims and endeavours of the German Reformers.’ Among the 
many works on Luther's life and times which have in recent years 
appeared in Germany, we regard the one before us as entitled to an 
especial place of honour, The style of the book is easy and flowing, 
and the events which entered into the great drama of the Reformation 
are grouped together with great skill, so that the whole has a wonderful 
vividness, sustaining the reader's attention with unflagging interest. 


Einleitung in den Jerusalemischen Talmud. Yon Dr Z. FRanket, 
Oberrabbiner und Director des Jiidisch-theologischen Seminars 
zu Breslau. Breslau: Skutsch; London: Williams & Norgate. 
1870. Pp. 316. 


Dr Frankel, the chief rabbi and director of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary for the training of Rabbis at Breslau, here presents us with 
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an introduction to the Jerusalem Talmud. The book is printed in 
the Hebrew language, and without the points. We must confess 
that our eye is unfamiliar with such typography, and with no ease or 
satisfaction have we been able to make our way into an understanding 
of the general aim of the work. It consists of five sections, and is 
supplied with a very full and complete "M5 or index. The work 
presents a history of the Talmud, an outline of its contents, and an 
account of the place it holds among the Jews now scattered abroad. 
A short time ago a very interesting account of the Talmud, by Mr 
Deutsch of the British Museum, was published in the Quarterly 
Review. That essay was afterwards published in a separate form, 
and was translated into German, and passe] through various editions 
in that country. It presents the Talmud in far too favourable a 
light. It is severely and justly criticised in Dr Delitzsch’s recent 
work, ‘* Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu” (The Life of Artisans in 
the time of Christ). He says that Deutsch, who is a Jew, ‘ conceals 
himself behind a Christian mask.” We do not think that Dr 
Frankel’s work is open to any such charge. It is written by a Jew, 
and avowedly for Jews. It seems to be adapted as a handbook for 
the use of students at the seminary over which the author presides. 





X. FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Chaire Francaise au moyen dge, spéecialement au XIII. siécle, d’ 
apres les manuscrits contemporaine par A. Lecoy pE La Marcue, 
archiviste. Ouvrage courouné par 1 Academie des Inscriptions et 
belles-lettres. Paris: Didier Edit. 1868. 


The University of France, with its division into different acada- 
mies, is often the means of bringing to light literary curiosities, which 
would probably otherwise remain buried in the MSS. of the public 
libraries. Among these, the work before us deserves an honourable 
place. 

The author informs us in his preface, that in 1867 the Académie 
des Inscriptions et belles-lettres proposed, as the subject for its annual 
prize, the best treaiise on the preachers of the thirteenth century. 
The competitors were required. 

Ist. To study the sermons composed and preached during the 
thirteenth century. 

2d. To find out (if possible) the names of their authors, and the 
most important circumstances of their lives. 

8d. To point out what light their works throw upon the morals of 
the times ; the state of the public mind ; the use of the vulgar tongue; 
and the civil and religious history of the thirteenth century in general. 

The work before us was crowned, because, says the President of 
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the Academy, ‘‘The author has fully treated all the parts of the 
programme. He passes in review all the preachers who appeared 
in France during the course of the thirteenth century ; monks, secular 
clergy, priests, bishops, cardinals. He examines in what language 
the sermons were written, preached, or translated. He presents to 
his readers a picture of French society, in accordance with the hints 
furnished by the words and opinions of the preachers... . He thus 
founds his assertions upon a great number of quotations and in- 
genious collations, and comes to conclusions, which, if they are not 
all equally sure, at least reach. a high degree of probability.” 

M. Lecoy himself tells us that he has quoted from more than four 
hundred MSS., almost all dating from the thirteenth century, and 
only containing matter hitherto unpublished, without counting the 
printed sources, which are, however, much fewer in number. 

Daring the dark ages, between the invasion of the barbarians and 
the reigu of Charlemagne, sacred eloquence had fallen very low, 
except in the few instances which are well known. This was, there- 
fore, the period of books of homilies and special collections of ser- 
mons and discourses, composed with the design of aiding the memory 
or the imagination of those whose duty it was to instruct the public. 

The clergy being at that time recruited from among the barbarians, 

did not often possess in its ranks members sufficiently well instructed 
to be able of themselves to supply the wanis of everyday preaching ; 
more sermons were therefore borrowed and learut by heart than were 
composed. 
» These collections, consisting as they did, of selections from the 
works of the early fathers, had at least the advantage of bringing 
the preachers back to the imitation of the ancient models of 
sacred eloquence. This was one of the reasons why Charlemagne 
caused them to be circulated through the different dioceses of his 
empire, and distributed to those appointed to read in the churches. 
But the momentary impulse given to sacred eloquence by the great 
emperor, did not last long. The Latin tongue was becoming less and 
less understood, while the vulgar tongue was merely in a state of 
formation. * 

Unfortunately none of the stirring harangues of Peter the Hermit, 
or the other preachers of the Crusades, have been preserved. Among 
the well-known remains of St Bernard there are none of his popular 
discourses. It would have been very interesting to lay bare the secret 
of the powers of eloquence and persuasion by which those men 
swayed the masses as they did; much more interesting than to study 
the dry scholastic method that was already beginning to blight the 
reviving eloquence of the pulpit. 

The twelfth century is marked by a flowery style of preaching that 
sometimes becomes pompous and stilted. The revival of letters is 








* There is one specimen of the popular preaching of this period still 
extant. It is a fragment upon the prophecy of Jonah. It has been trans- 
lated, and, though curious as a monument of the history of the Janguage, it 


has no other merit, the matter appearing to be as much neglected as the 
style. V. p. 10. 
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shewn by a certain striving after elegance, but the discourses of that 
period which have come down to us, are exclusively addressed to the 
clergy and the friars; none of those extant can be said to represent 
the popular element. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century, pulpit eloquence took a 
stride in advance, particularly in the two new orders of Dominicans 
and Franciscans. ‘‘ When we shall have shewn,” says our author, 
‘‘the marvellous impulse that pulpit instruction received in the 

thirteenth century, the innumerable mass of original works which this 
movement produced, the prejudices and obscurity with which they 
are still surrounded, it will then be made clear why this period is 
fixed upon as the object of a detailed study, why it may be taken as 
the type of the whole middle age in the matter which we have under 
consideration. Before this century we find more rhetoric, but less 
fecundity ; after it, the quantity increases, while the quality diminishes”’ 
(pp. 17, 18). 

Our author examines, first of all, the question, Whose business was 
it to preach? For a long time authority to preach was given to 
bishops only, though they had the faculty of authorising members of 
their clergy to assist them. The prelates preached to the clergy in 
Synod assembled at ordinations, pastoral visits, and to the laity at 
the public ceremonials, at the oflices and processions. Preaching 
was specially recommended to them at their ordination. The 
Chancellor of the church of Besancon read or repeated to the Arch- 
bishop at the moment of his consecration, the following, among other 
instructions: ‘‘ Give yourself to preaching with ardour; let not 
sacred instruction cease to flow abundantly out of your mouth, with 
gentleness and clearness, towards the souls which are entrusted to 
you. . . and above all, let not your conduct belie your words, lest your 
hearers should say to themselves, ‘ T'oo delicate master, why do you 
not act as you speak?’”’’ In the parishes it was the business of the 
priests to preach. Every stranger coming into a parish to preach 
had to shew a permission from the bishop. These plebani or parish 
priests, have left very few traces of their sermons. This is easily 
accounted for, because the simple and frequent exhortations addressed 
to a popular audience were hardly ever written down. Still there 
are a few whose fame has reached us, such as Foulgues de Neuilly, 
who preached in favour of the Crusades, and that curé of Vermenton 
who gave up the archdeaconship of Auxerre and the prebend of Paris, 
in order to devote himself to the daily instruction of his parishioners. 
Besides these, the chancellors of Notre Dame of Paris, the court 
chaplains, the members of the faculty of theology, and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne in particular, were all preachers. ‘‘ The faculty was 
even invested with the right of deciding what masters should preach 
on certain days and in certain places of the capital. It became by 
degrees a ceutre of doctrine and of authority, and escaped, upon this 
as upon many other points, from under the authority of the bishop,” 
p- 24. The deacons Seem to have had a certain right to preach, but 
the pulpit was closed to the rest of the clergy. Besides the secular 
clergy, however, there were several orders of preaching friars; and the 
thirteenth century saw the rise of the two famous orders of Domini- 
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cans and Franciscans, who soon spread themselves everywhere, often 
to the great annoyance of the regular clergy. Our author is not very 
warm in praise of their eloquence, and he concludes this enumeration 
by stating that some of the anonymous writers, whose works he has 
examined, have left sermons among the most remarkable of the times. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century, we find laymen thrust- 
ing themselves into the ministry under different pretexts. Sometimes 
cupidity induced them to offer to replace certain inefficient ecclesias- 
tics. In Normandy, companies sometimes even farmed the preaching 
of a parish or diocese, engaging themselves to find as many orators as 
might be necessary. The Waldenses and Albigenses also harangued 
the people in order to propagate their doctrines. Some women, 
abbesses or nuns, pretended to have the right to speak in public. 
In Spain, Pope Honorius warned the bishops of Valencia and Burgos 
to shut the pulpit against abbesses who were bold enough to intrude 
into it. There are, however, still extant two fragments of sermons 
by the mistress of the Beghines at Paris. But no doubt the general 
rule of exclusion was maintained, and one of the Dominican friars 
gives the following four reasons for it:—‘‘ Women are excluded 
from the pulpit, Ist. Because their intelligence is not sufliciently 
extensive. 2d. Because they are destined to play a subordinate 
part. 3d. Because they tend to excite unholy desires. And 
4th. In remembrance of the folly of the first of them, who, according 
to St Bernard, turned the world upside down, by opening her mouth 
once” (p. 33). Many and various are the exhortations addressed to 
preachers, as to their conduct, as regarding prayer, study, humility, 
regularity in their behaviour, all which are to be found described at 
length in one of the manuals which have come down to us. ‘The 
first preachers,” it says, ‘‘ were few, and they converted the world; 
those of our day are innumerable, and they hardly produce any fruit ; 
the reason is, because they do not give themselves enough of pains to 
acquire these precious advantages.” ‘‘There are,” says another 
writer, ‘‘ various kinds of orators; those who address themselves to 
the purse, those who address themselves to the ears, and those who 
address themselves to the heart; the last kind are rare.” A third 
gives the following by way of illustration :—‘* He who acts differently 
from what he preaches, merits the sarcasm once addressed to a clerk 
who was preaching one Palm Sunday, and after praising the humility 
of the Saviour, was going away mounted upon a superb palfrey, when 
an old woman thus apostrophised him ; ‘ Master, was the ass you were 
speaking about, and the Saviour who was riding on him, like that ?’” 
After this review of the different orders, on whom it was incumbent 
to preach, the author enters minutely into the lives of those orators who 
have left works behind them, and he acquaints his readers with the 
details of their biographies, as far as it is possible. In many cases, 
however, these lives are surrounded with great obscurity. Among 
those whose works are the most frequently alluded to in this volume, are 
a Cardinal bishop, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and a Cistercian monk. 
The first of these, Jacques de Vitry, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
cardinal bishop of Tusculum, has hitherto been known as the his- 
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torian of the Crusades; but as the orator ‘‘ whose words thrilled 
through France, and stirred it so as it had never been stirred within 
the memory of man,” he had long since passed into oblivion. He 
was a man of great erudition for the times in which he lived, and 
having spent a great part of his life in the Holy Land, and travelled 
much, he had been brought into contact with people of all sorts. 
‘*More than once in his discourses,’ says M. Lecoy, ‘he appeals 
to his ultramarine souvenirs in a way that makes us feel that he is in 
his element there ; and we can discover beneath the orator, the his- 
torian of the Crusades and the eastern explorer.’ * 

It would appear that towards the end of his life he formed the 
project of collecting his sermons, so as to form a sort of didactic 
treatise. This great work consisted of two parts, the first of which 
alone has been published. The second, and by far the most 
interesting part, is only to be found among the French MSS. Out 
of this treatise our author culls many curious traits relating to the 
history of the times, and the manners, and customs of society during 
the thirteenth ceatury. ‘‘ We can easily conceive,” says he, ‘‘ what a 
picture of customs and manners such a plan well executed must 
present. There are seventy-four discourses in all; two or three in 
general, and sometimes more, are addressed to each of the following 
classes, which may be said to have comprehended the whole of society 
at that time: prelates and priests; canons and secular clergy; students, 
judges, and advocates ; theologians and preachers; black and white 
monks; grey, white, and Cistercian sisters; regular canons; hermits 
and recluses ; grey friars; templars; hospitallers and attendants on 
the sick ; lepers and the infirm; the poor and the afflicted; mourners; 
Crusaders ; pilgrims; nobles and knights; citizens; merchants and 
money-changers ; labourers and vine-dressers; artisans; sailors ; 
male and female servants; married people ; widowers and bachelors ; 
young girls, children, and youths.” In his prologue he says, ‘* The 
greatest prudence and discernment is necessary in preaching. The 
same specific is not suitable to every one. The doctor who would 
attempt to cure everybody’s eyes with the same collyrium must be 
mad, and he who attends to the eye does not take charge of the 
foot. . . . Thus, we must speak a different language, and even a dif- 
ferent idiom sometimes, according as we address ourselves to the high 
or the low, to prelates or to the inferior clergy. . . . We must some- 
times blame, sometimes encourage; aim less at the beauty of the 
sermon than at the edification of souls; let ourselves down to the 
comprehension of the common people; and employ many proverbs, 
and historical traits, and examples, particularly when the audience is 
tired, and is beginning to fall asleep. . . . Eaperto credite.” And 
the author relates how he aroused the attention of a whole multitude 
one day by the simple words, ‘‘ The man sleeping in the corner down 
there wil] not know the secret I am going to tell you” (pp. 52, 53). 





* Jacques de Vitry was one of the bishops who were sent to preach to the 
Albigenses. It is said of him: ‘‘Crucem contra Albigenses in Francia pra- 
dicans, eloquii suavitate ac dulcedine multos et innumerabiles ad signum 
crucis accipiendum provocavit.”—Nicolas de Cantimpré. 
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Very little is known of Pierre de Limoges, except that he was the 
intimate friend and colleague of Robert de Sorbon (the founder of the 
Sorbonne) from about 1259 to 1278. He seems to have been a 
diplomatist, and to have been several times entrusted with political 
missions to England. By a letter written in January 1268 to the 
English Chancellor Gautier de Merton, it would appear that he was 
employed by the Queen Margaret of Provence to restore peace between 
Henry III. and his barons. * 

Pierre de Limoges has left several series of sermons; but his great 
work, entitled Distinctions, is a sort of alphabetical repertory, in which 
thoughts, materials, and whole sermons, are arranged in a certain 
though rather arbitrary order. The names of the authors are not 
always given; once the writer quotes himself; and there can be no 
doubt that a great number of the reflections and anonymous fragments 
are his own. According to all appearance this work was composed 
about 1273; at all events it must have been later than 1270, because 
several passages shew that St Louis was already dead. The library 
of the Sorbonne possessed this manuscript in 1338, as appears from 
the catalogue of that date. Pierre had himself bequeathed it to this 
institution along with his other books. ‘‘ These labours,” says M. 
Lecoy, ‘‘ were executed by Pierre de Limoges in order to lighten the 
task of oratorical composition on his own behalf and that of his 
colleagues, and at the same time to preserve, and in a manner edit, 
the most remarkable productions of the preachers of the period. . . . 
Such an enterprise required a spirit of discernment and indefatigable 
assiduity. In bringing us into contact with a mind so inquisitive, 
with so ardent an amateur of the art of speaking, it makes us 
regret the more our inability to dissipate the obscurity by which his 
life is surrounded.’”’ Several other works of the same sort appeared 
about this time, for as the darkness of the middle ages increased, the 
need of such helps came to be the more felt ; but none of the authors, 
except Pierre de Limoges and Robert Grossetéte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
have made these repertories interesting by quoting whole discourses. 

We cannot leave the preachers without saying a few words abont 
_ Elinand or Helinand, a Cistercian monk of Flemish origin, who died 
in 1237. He began life as a Trouvére, going from manor to manor, 
enlivening gay parties with his light songs. Philip Augustus, whose 
court was the centre of pleasures and feasting, often had the poet 
about him.+ ‘‘ Admired, applauded, Elinand had hardly a thought 
of (j0d and of retiring from the world. Making allusion to this period 
of his life, he affirms that there was neither scene, nor amphitheatre, nor 
public place, nor gymuasium, which did not resound with his name. 
You have known Elinand: Who has not known him? . . . He was 
no more fit for work than the bird which only knows how to fly; he 
had no other occupation than to run about the world, seeking to 





* See Shirley, ‘‘ Royal and other Historical Letters,” &c., vol. ii. 222-235, 

+ V. Du Boulay LI. 746, and the Romance of Alexander: ‘‘ When the king 
had eaten he called for Helinand, and, to enliven him, he commanded him to 
sing.’ 
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destroy men by flatteries or by calummics. Well! There he is, 
shut up within the walls of a cloister, he to whom the whole universe 
appeared not only a cloister, but a prison.” Again, casting his eyes 
back upon a past which he deplored, he developes the words of that 
other convert who was struck down on the way to Damascus: ‘‘ When 
I was a child I felt, I thought as a child ; but now that the progress 
of age, of science, and of divine grace, have made a man of me, I speak 
and understand wisdom among them that are perfect. . .. The 
devil sought me, found me, circumvented me; Christ in turn sought 
me, found me, succoured me” (p. 148). 

Elinand seems to have possessed vast erudition, if we are to judge 
from the number of Greek and Latin authors that he quotes, and the 
frequent allusions he makes to ancient history. He borrows largely, 
too, from the sermons of the fathers and of St Bernard, and shews a 
deep acquaintance with the different books of the Bible. 

The mystic quietism of the Imitation finds an echo in the monk of 
Froidmont. ‘If we seek to learn what Truth is from Truth itself, 
let us not go out. . . . Let us remain shut up in the tribunal of our 
own heart ; let us listen to what the voice of God within us murmurs. 
Ne te quaesieris extra”’ (Persius). ‘ These words,” adds our author, 
‘* betray the poet, surfeited with glory, whose illusions have vanished.”’ 
Other passages express the same feeling in a still clearer manner. 
** Books tell us that a number of authors, worthy of the most wide- 
spread notoriety, have been left in the shade unknown by all, as if 
they had never been born. ‘The favour of the public is a thing so 
frivolous, so fortuitous, that, according to the words of a great orator, 
while some. please in virtué of their good qualities, others charm 
precisely by their defects. . . . Woe then to popularity! . . . See, 
here we have ecclesiastics studying the liberal arts at Paris, the law at 
Orleans, magic at Toledo, medicine at Salerno ; where do they go to 
study the rule of life? They seek learning everywhere, virtue 
nowhere; and what is learning without virtue?’’’ These austere 
words were addressed to the students of Toulouse, those amateurs of 
the gai Savoir, whom his former literary reputation drew round the 
preacher in crowds. In another place, Elinand, perhaps remembering . 

the recent adventures of Abelard, complains of the too frequent union 
of learning and debauchery, and of the bad use to which men of 
letters put their science, just as in the times of the ancient philoso- 
phers. ‘He had looked closely,” writes M. Lecoy, “into all the 
corruption of his times; at his conversion, this noble-minded soul 
had taken refuge in the mystic spirit of the cloister, as in a purer, 
truer, more useful kind of poetry. His ardour, his vivacity, were not 
extinct ; they had only changed their aliment. There is no orator of 
the age in whose discourses is to be found so much fire, so much 
poetry. . . . ‘Is it not,’ he says, ‘the very barbarism of learning 
to comment coldly upon a law burning with love, to reason in dead 
. words upon a subject full of life?’ And his voice at times sounds 

in the pulpit like a sort of chaunt ” (pp. 153-154). 

In common with most of the mystics of the age, Elinand displays a 
tender devotion towards the Virgin; and he has been reproached with 
harshness towards the Albigenses; but it is rather with credulity, in 
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believing them guilty of the monstrous vices laid to their charge, that 
we would accuse him. 

Only one of his poetical works remains. It is Verses upon death, 
written probably after his conversion. Besides his other works, which 
consist of three series of sermons, we have a treatise by him upon the 
education of princes, entitled De constituendo rege. The wisest and 
most liberal doctrines in governmental matters are professed in it. 
The closing corollary runs thus: Alioquin fulsum est quod in lege 
Scriptum est ; Quod principi placet legis habet vigorem. 

Our author dwells with complacency on the not unlikely supposition 
that the counsels of the Trouvére, whose songs charmed Philip 
Augustus, helped to form the mind of his grandson, Louis IX., one 
of the best monarchs that ever sat on the throne of France. 

After passing the preachers in review, and rescuing from oblivion 
as many details concerning their lives and labours as he possibly can, 
M. Lecoy goes on to speak of the composition of the audiences. 
These were generally very large ; the distinction into clergy and laity 
is essential, and is never lost sight of by the preachers, the MSS. 
being generally headed ad clericos, or ad populum. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the audience generally listened standing. On the con- 
trary, they were mostly seated, the noble ladies on folding stools or 
cushions, brought by their valets, the rest of the congregation on 
benches, the men on one side and the women on the other. The 
Parisians seem even in those days to have displayed the same spirit of 
mockery and scepticism by which they are still distinguished. In 
1278, the Chancellor of Notre Dame reproaches them with turning 
their backs to the preacher as soon as they see him enter, and going 
out of the church the moment he takes his place. 

Sometimes the audience interrupted the speaker with objections. 
Robert de Sorbon, who was chaplain to Louis IX., gives us the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which may serve as an illustration: ‘‘ A learned 
member of the clergy was preaching before the French king. He 
said as follows :—‘ All the apostles forsook Christ at the moment of 
the passion, and faith was extinct in their hearts. The Virgin Mary 
alone kept hers from the day of the passion till that of the resurrec- 
tion; in remembrance of which, during the Passion Week at matins 
all the lights are put out, one after another, except one which is kept 
to light them up again at Easter.’ Another ecclesiastic of higher 
rank rose to reprove him, and to beg him not to affirm more than is 
written ; the apostles, he contended, had forsaken Jesus Christ 
bodily, but not with their heart. The orator was just going to be 
obliged to retract, when the king, rising, interfered in his turn. 
‘ The proposition is not false,’ said he; ‘ it is to be found duly written 
down in the fathers. Bring me St Augustine’s works.’ They obeyed, 
and the king pointed out a passage in the commentary on St John’s 
Gospel, where the illustrious doctor expresses himself in these terms : 
‘ Fugerunt, relicto eo, corde et corpore’”’ (p. 205). 

As regards the language used ‘by the preachers of the 13th century, 
our author shews, first, that the sermons intended for the people were 
always preached in the vulgar tongue, even when they were written 

in Latin; and, second, that itwas only when the preachers were address- 
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ing the clergy, and not always even then, that they used Latin. This 
is proved by many citations; for example, the epitaph of the Abbé 
Notger, who died in 998, has been preserved, and runs thus :— 


‘* Vulgari plebem, clerum sermone Latino 
Erudit et satiat magni dulcedine verbi.” 


As we come downwards, we find that Latin has become a foreign lan- 
guage to many besides the lower orders. Before the year 1218, an 
Abbé of Jumiéges is obliged to explain the gospel in French to a por- 
tion of his monks (simplicioribus fratribus). The courtiers also 
require to have the Holy Scriptures translated to them, and, a little 
later, we find the good king Louis occasionally taking this office upon 
himself. It was very natural that the clergy should make use of 
Latin in their preparations, because their MSS. thus became intelli- 
gible to their fraternity in every country. Besides, it was the only 
language admitted among ecclesiastics, and in the schools. Preaching 
to the people in the vulgar tongue was only a sort of concession. 
** The Romance language,” says the translator of Robert of Lincoln, 
‘* has not an agreeable savour to the clergy.’’ At the very beginning 
of the 13th century, or perhaps even earlier, Alain of Lille translates 
into Latin a sermon which had been preached by an Abbé of Mont- 
pellier, Romanis verbis. One of Elinand’s homilies, though written 
in elegant Latin, bears this note on the original :—‘‘ Hic sermo totus 
gallice pronunciatus est.’’ Many others are preceded by the words, 
gallice, or in vulgari, while others are marked in Latino. Pierre de 
Limoges quotes a sermon ‘composed in Latin, but very suitable to 
be preached in Romance.” 

We must pass over many interesting questions, such as the general 
theme of the sermons, the different kinds of sermons, the way in 
which they were divided, the preparation, improvisation, recitation, 
reading, gesticulation, &c., and content ourselves with giving the 
author's conclusions in summing up this part of his subject. We 
must not forget, however, that his remarks apply to his own church 
and country, though perhaps not without their value for Protestants : 
‘¢ Taken as a whole, along with many resemblances as to the details, 
the preaching of the middle ages presents a striking contrast with 
that of modern times, a contrast which may be characterised in one 
word ; the former is more taken up about the matter, the latter about 
the form. We have thus two opposite styles, having each its merits 
and its excesses. ‘There is another cause for this divergence, which 
is, that the society of the 13th century derived its life from the church 
much more than ours does ; it was better initiated into questions of 
doctrine and faith; in a word, it was infinitely more familiar with 
Christianity and all its practices. Is not this, in reality, the explana- 
tion of the most of the changes that have taken place in our manners 
and customs, even upon those points in appearance the most foreign 
to religious worship ? The social spirit has become secularised like 
all the rest, and before all the rest. Eloquence itself has undergone 
this secularisation, and has spread from the religious into the civil 
domain” (p. 308). 

Our author compares the sermons of the 18th century to a photo- 
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graph, which has been exhumed after six centuries, and of which 
the principal features are still visible. They contain, he says, a faith- 
fal portrait of society as it then existed, but not a flattering portrait ; 
on the contrary, as it is the preacher's business to tell the people their 
faults, we must at times expect them to exaggerate the evils they are 
denouncing. The different phases of society of which M. Lecoy treats 
in the third part of his book are: 1st, The church and the religious 
world ; 2d, Royalty and the feudal world; 3d, The burghers, the 
mercantile and common people; 4th, Women and their habits ; 
5th, Scholars and education; 6th, Letters, arts, and sciences. 

The clergy are not spared, as might have been expected, but are 
severely handled; and, it must be confessed, they deserved it. 
** Rarely,”’ says our author, ‘‘ had Reformation been so necessary ; and 
the reformers came, but, instead of being called Luther and Calvin, 
they were called Foulque de Neuilly,* Francois d’Assise, St Dominique, 
St Thomas. Luxury and riches, the principal causes of the errors of 
the prelates and monks, and perturbation in doctrine, one of the first 
results of idleness and a wandering mind, were severely stigmatised 
by these evangelical preachers. ‘Two currents were thus formed in 
the religious world, the one going backwards towards the primitive 
austerity and simplicity, the other going down the declivity which was 
to end in the great heresies.” Or rather the two currents had flowed on 
side by side from apostolic times, till at length they separated, the one 
ending in the Reformation and the other in the Council of Trent. 
This avowal of the necessity of a Reformation is precious in the 
mouth of one who calls the Church of Rome “ the infallible centre 
out of which obedience is of no value, and does not even merit the 
name of obedience.” 

Simony is noted as one of the great evils of the age. The prelates, 
like Jeroboam, set up two golden calves; they sell justice, and they 
sell the prebends. They hunt after riches also in order that they may 
be able to live in abundance and luxury. ‘ What difference is there 
now-a-days,” cries Elinand, ‘* between the table of a prelate and the 
table of a king? Do not even the abbots themselves want princely 
dishes ? Shew me one of those rich men clothed in purple and fed 
on oysters (Ostrea Coenantem), who is worth the rich man of the 
parable of Lazarus, groaning in hell ?” 

Another common vice is nepotism. ‘ The wretches! the fools !” 





* The celebrated curé of Neuilly-Sur-Marne, whose “austere and un- 
lettered words changed not only the hearts of his parishioners, but entirely 
renovated the state of society in Paris, which was at that time the scene of 
great disorder, occasioned by the quarrelsome spirit of the burghers, and the 
effrontery of the women. His reputation was such that he was sent for into 
different countries, and, as he could not suffice alone for everything, he formed 
a school of disciples, among whom we may mention, Jean de Nivelles, the 
Dean of Liege, whom De Vitry calls ‘a timid humble man,’ but whose 
energy was such that, when a French doctor offered to cure him of the gout 
in four months, he replied, ‘Woe be to me if, for the sake of this rotten 
body, I should cease labouring for the salvation of souls, were it only for 
three weeks.’” This brilliant pleiad had disappeared before the preaching 
friars began to be celebrated. 
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cries Jacques de Vitry with his energetic freedom of language, ‘‘ They 
abandon the care of many thousands of souls to children to whom 
they would not trust threepence, for fear they would eat them !” 
The priests are not more tenderly handled: ‘ Plunged in material 
things the priest heeds but little those of the intellect. He differs 
from the people as to his coat, but not in his spirit ; in appearance, 
not in reality. . . . He teaches from the pulpit what he belies in his 
works. The tonsure, the vestment, the language give him a super- 
ficial varnish of religion, and within are hidden, under the sheep’s 
clothing, hypocrites and ravening wolves.” 

The question as to whether it be lawful to hold two or more bene- 
fices is often discussed. In 1235 an assembly of divines was held at 
Paris to settle this point. Two doctors were found to defend it. 
One was the Chancellor Philip de Gréve, who had personal reasons 
for his opinion, and who continued to hold all his charges till the last. 
He is condemned for this in no measured terms by his opponents, 
and three years later his successor, Guiard de Laon, says, ‘‘ I would 
not for all the gold of Arabia pass a single night invested with two 
benefices, if I knew that one of them could be transferred the next 
day to the head of a capable man.” 

Another reproach cast upon the priests is their elegance and effe- 
minacy. But some of the practices pointed as objectionable, are 
hardly more than ordinary cleanliness and neatness; the seam of 
the hair well marked,—the face freshly shaved,—the feet and hands 
covered. It is not very clear what is meant by some others, such as 
the shoulders uncovered, the arms hanging down, or engraven with 
signs (Insculptis brachiis). The style of their dwelling-houses is also 
spoken of: ‘* They want to have houses in Paris such as the English 
barons have in London. This curious trait,” adds our author, “ is 
due to the Cardinal Eudes de Chateauroux, who had not been in Eng- 
land, however ; thus the reputation of our neighbours on the other 
side of the channel for comfort, does not take its date from our times”’ 
(p. 330). The irregular conduct of the priesthood is complained of. 
The priestess, as she was called, was looked upon with horror by the 
people in general ; but so strong a hold had these women over the 
priests, that when summoned by their bishops to choose between 
their parish and their mistress, they often preferred giving up the 
former. 

The monks are depicted with almost the same features as the 
secular clergy, but not in colours quite so black. This may perhaps 
be because most of the preachers were themselves monks. Still there 
is no‘doubt that in those times of darkness and disorder, many of 
those who might have been the best members of society fled from it, 
and took refuge in the cloister. It is not easy for men restricted to 
one dress to fall into habits of luxury, but the monks often contrived to 
make up for this privation by adorning their buildings. ‘‘ Palaces for 
hospitals,” cries the indefatigable Elinand, “ fortifications for walls, 
towers for refectories, castles for churches, villas for barns! Is it any 
wonder if we become the laughing stock of the laity? Would it not 
be possible to sup in the refectory, and lodge the poor in the dor- 
mitory at less expense? . . . We do not build for ourselves alone, say 
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you, but also in view of the monks who shall come after us. . . . As if 
it were not true that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof! You 
have enough to do with the miseries of your own times without troubling 
yourselves about those of the future.’’ Another cause of the relaxa- 
tion of monastic discipline was, the harrassing cares attendant upon tem- 
poral affairs. Men of the world were often prevented from entering the 
monasteries by the fear of being implicated in annoyances of this sort. 
‘* Does an advocate put on the monk’s frock? Atonce he is burdened 
with a quantity of lawsuits ; and, since he will not go on lying as for- 
merly, he loses them all. Is ita knight? Off they send him to sell 
mules in the market, but he cannot avoid pointing out their defects, 
and so the deluded brotherhood is obliged to seek other confidential 
men.” 

The austere virtue and fervency of the preaching friars and the 
miuorites calls forth a concert of praise. Humility and charity are 
recommended to them, virtues which we fear they often forgot in their 
dealings with the Albigenses. One remarkable fact remains, which is, 
that while the lay clergy are severely censured for their debauchery, 
sins against morality are very little spoken of in connection with 
religious houses of either sex. 

We need hardly stop to mention the feast days which, as is well 
known, occupied a large place in the habits of the middle ages, but 
merely remark in regard to them, that the origin of the feast of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross is given by two anonymous writers, along 
with the history of its discovery by St Helena, enriched with legendary 
details. 

Passing on to the royalty, we find the hereditary form of govern- 
ment recognised, but not in the rigorous sense in which it has since 
been applied. Elinand in his treatise De constituendo rege retraces 
the prescriptions of the Hebrew monarchy found in the Bible, and 
bases the Christian monarchy upon them. The first qualities required 
of a sovereign are simplicity of manners, and acquaintance with the 
civil and divine laws, and with letters in general. Elinand places the 
safety of the commonwealth before all dynastic considerations. ‘* It 
is not in the least astonishing that the king should be prohibited from 
possessing a private treasury, for he does not belong to himself, he 
belongs to his subjects.” Our author here adds this comment: ‘‘ The 
king belonging to the nation! Such a system is far from the too 
famous maxim, ‘ L’Etat c'est moi.’” Jacques de Vitry also defends 
the same principles: ‘‘ There is no security for a monarch from the 
moment that there is not security against him.” These liberal doc- 
trines do not hinder the clergy from insisting upon obedience and 
veneration to the sovereign, and from praying for him regularly at the 
end of each sermon. Princes are reproved for their pursuit of 
vain-glory, their authorisation of robbery and rapine, their favour for 
Jews and usurers with the aim of getting aid from them. War is 
condemned as blameworthy under all circumstances, but more so be- 
tween Christians. ‘‘It was invented,” says Etienne de Bourbon, “by 
the pride and ambition of the sons of Ham, and since then it has been 
productive of evil only.’ And yet Etienne de Bourbon belonged, not 
only to the order of the Dominicans who preached the crusade against 
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the Albigenses with such fanaticism, but he was even associated in 
the mission of the inquisitors in Auvergne and elsewhere. 

What has been said of the royalty is equally applicable to the 
nobility. The high-toned morality of the ancient chivalry had already 
degenerated. A thinly disguised sensuality had succeeded the platonic 
gallantry of the paladins. Beneath the tents the talk was of nought but 
feasting ; at table, of nought but sword-strokes. Those who were not 
destroyed by debauchery were ruined by luxury. The taste for show 
and indolence had been brought back from the East some generations 
before. The church disapproved of tournaments, though it did not 
absolutely condemn them as military exercises; but we can gather from 
a passage of Humbert de Romans, that the refined gallantry affected by 
the knights, the devices, the emblems, the oaths, the deeds of prowess 
in honour of fair ladies, and in short, the whole paraphernalia of chi- 
valrous practices, often concealed under the varnish of elegance and 
poetry a licentiousness in morals far from platonic. The knights’ 
true place is the crusade, and they are often reminded that the end of 
their institution is to fight against infidels. The guard and protection 
of the holy places is confided to the military orders, for the counsel 
given in the gospel against having recourse to arms does not apply to 
the outward defence of Christendom, which would else have been 
destroyed long ago. 

The royalty and nobility had two classes of auxiliaries particularly 
obnoxious to the clergy, the seignorial officers and the lawyers. The 
provosts (prepositi) and the beadles (bedelli) are leeches who suck 
the blood of the poor people more mercilessly than their masters ; 
‘* ravens of hell,” watching over the remains of the victims ; and thus 
the villain (serf) has a crowd of masters to serve; Aspera sors po- 
pulis, hic imperat, ille minatur. They strain their wits to invent new 
ways of grinding down those liable to the villain-tax ; and, as our author 
wittily remarks, forestalling the invention of modern legislators by six 
centuries, they go so far as to make them pay for the sun: ‘‘ My lord,” 
said a certain courtier-like bailiff to a count, ‘‘if you will trust to me, 
I will enable you to gain a fortune every year. Only let me sell the 
sun on your estates.” ‘‘Howso?’’ ‘There are people all over your 
domains who dry and bleach linen in the sun, and by taxing them at 
twelve-pence a web you will realise a considerable sum.’’ And so it 
was done. 

But we pass on to the burghers. One of the king’s burghers! 
Woe to the foolhardy wight who dares to offend him. He is instantly 
seized, dragged before the sovereign, accused and convicted of having 
infringed the liberties of the town. Every page of the history of the 
times is marked by such quarrels between the turbulent youth of the 
schools and the proud burghers of the capital. It was not a rare thing 
to see burghers who had raised themselves from a low condition to 
considerable fortunes, and even to high degrees in science. But it is 
curious to observe how the same voices which were just now declaiming 
against the tyranny and extortion of the nobles, are no less loud in 
their denunciations of those famous associations of citizens which were 
everywhere established in order to resist them. The church found 
that in the extension of the rights of the citizens it was gaining nothing 
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but a change of masters, and that many masters are worse than one. 
Although industry in those days must have been very limited, and 
speculation only in its infancy, still the tricks of trade, which are gene- 
rally thought to be of modern invention, were very commonly resorted 
to, and are mercilessly exposed in the pulpit. Innkeepers and publi- 
cans mingle water with their wine, or bad wine with good. ‘* Wretched 
old women adulterate the milk abominably, or cease milking their 
cow for some days before they sell her, that her swollen udder may 
make her appear as if she gave milk in abundance.” People steep 
their cheeses in soup by way of making them look rich. The hemp 
and flax sold by weight are laid all night on the wet ground. 
Butchers blow up their meat and fish (for they seem to have dealt in 
both kinds of provisions). Before they serve out the pork they take 
care to extract the blood, which they make use of to redden the gills 
of stale fish. ‘‘I have not bought a single piece of meat anywhere 
but from you for the last seven years,” said a simple-minded customer 
to one of them in hopes of getting some provisions cheapened. 
** Seven years! replied the other wondering, and you are still alive!” 

It is at the great annual fairs that the merchant is to be seen in his 
glory. Religion comes in here as in all the other circumstances of life. 
‘*God has ordained,” says Humbert de Romans, ‘that no country can 
suffice alone for the supply of all its wants, but that each should be 
obliged to have recourse to others in order that they may be united 
in the bonds of friendship.”"* Here follows a detailed account of the 
fairs, which were opened by the blessing of the church, and a sermon 
suited to the circumstances. The sale is generally suspended on the 
Sunday, but the sacredness of the day was not always observed. It 
would seem that the merchants led a most agreeable life in the fairs, 
at least, according to an old tradition, ‘‘a certain Count of Poitiers 
wishing to find out by his own experience what was the pleasantest mode 
of life, disguised himself, and passed successively through all the con- 
ditions of mankind. He discovered none more delightful, none richer in 
enjoyments, than the life of the merchants in the fairs. But when he 
had partaken of the delicate repasts in the taverns, and had to take 
everything into account, and pay to the last crumb of bread, the noble 
lord demurred, and could not resign himself to go through the quart d’ 
heure de Rabelais.; He returned therefore to his primitive condition, 
and doubtless he did well.” 





* “Thus we see,” adds M. Lecoy, ‘‘ that the presiding idea of our inter- 
national exhibition is not a thing of yesterday.” 

+ This well-known French locution is an allusion to a trait in the life of 

tabelais. Passing through Lyons, and hiving no money, the story goes 

that he pretended to be a conspirator, and shewed several packets marked 
Poison for the King! Poison for the Dauphin! &c. He thus got himself 
lodged at the expense of the town, and brought to Paris as a state prisoner, 
where he declared he would speak only to the king himself. The king having 
recognised him, thanked the magistrates of Lyons for their zeal, and kept the 
facetious curé to dine with him. it is not very easy to see how this proverb 
came from the foregoing event. Is it not rather a resumé of the whole life of 
Rabelais? He was often in want of money, and must have had to pass an 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour more than once. 
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Usurers are treated as a sort of monstrous race. ‘‘ God,” says one, 
**has created farmers, the clergy, soldiers, but the devil invented 
usurers.”” The most dreadful stories were told of them. Here is a 
specimen. It is said to have taken place in 1240, in the town of Dijon: 
** A usurer was on his way to be married. He wished to have the cere- 
mony performed with great pomp, and went to the church of Notre Dame 
accompanied by a band of musicians, He stopped under the portico to 
receive the consent of the bride, and exchange the paroles de présent,* ac- 
cording to the usual form. Just as he was going into the edifice to have 
the ceremony concluded by the celebration of mass, another usurer, but 
one of stone, sculptured over the door, in the claws of a demon, be- 
came detached and fell down, striking him on the head with his purse. 
The unfortunate man was crushed by the blow, and the wedding 
was changed into a funeral. But his associates and friends revenged 
themselves by obtaining (by payment of a large sum of money), the 
demolition of all the personages sculptured in front of the door of the 
church.” + 

The Cardinal de Vitry in his sermons to seamen addresses them in 
their technical terms. He reproaches them with the vices that are 
common to their class at the present day. 

Working men are warned against dishonesty in their trades, and the 
sutores, the cimentarii, the carpentarii, are rewinded that it is their duty 
in common with medical men, to offer their services to the poor gratis. 
«Every morning and evening the clergy met with groups of journeymen 
waiting to be hired, or to receive their wages. They took advantage 
of the moment to address them a familiar practical exhortation.”’ 
Servants, both male and female, seem to have been in bad repute, 
the former for dishonesty, the latter for immorality. The serfs were 
divided into three classes: ascripticii, or colonists; servi glebe, those 
attached to the soil; and originarii, born of the ascripticii, upon 
the soil itself. They had not only to endure the hard labour of the 
fields, but also the excesses of the lords and men at arms. Still they 
are represented as having mercenaries at their own service. As is 
well known, ignorance was their greatest vice. They long remained 
in a half pagan state, out of which it is doubtful whether the 
peasantry in many remote parts have ever been brought. Our 
author, who is not without his prejudices against heretics, repeats 
the old calumny against the Albigenses and Waldenses, accusing 
them of meeting in caves at night to practise enchantments. 

As regards women, France has always been what it is. The loyal 
respect which leaves her in her own sphere, without seeking either to 
idealise or to brutalise her, has ever been unknown here. Chivalry, 
on the one hand, and monkish austerity, on the other, have sought, 
the one, to raise her almost above the level of humanity, and the 
other, to degrade her as a despicable and dangerous being, the source 





* A declaration mage by the two contracting parties before a notary when 
they went to receive the nuptial benediction in the church. 

+ Etienne de Bourbon, who tells this story, declares that he had himself 
seen the effects of this measure of security: ‘‘ Alias sculptas imagines qui 
erant in dicta porticu, extra, in anteriore parte ejus. . . . vidi ibi destructas.” 
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of all evils. ‘‘ There was but one woman,” says Jacques de Vitry, 
‘* between Adam and God, and she had no rest till she had succeeded 
in getting her husband banished from the garden of delights, and 
Christ condemned to the punishment of the cross.” When married, 
the woman becomes the companion and equal of her husband. Most 
of the preachers see a symptom of the equality of the two in the 
origin of the first woman, taken, not out of the head, nor the 
feet, but from the side of her husband. There is one folly that 
stirs the bile of the preachers more than any other, and that is the 
old quarrel with women’s love of dress.* Here is the portrait of a 
Parisian elegante, as it is traced in 1278, by Gilles d’Orleans, Chan- 
cellor of the University. ‘‘ Look at her feet! her shoes are so 
narrow that they are ridiculous. Look at her waist! it is still worse, 
she tightens in her body with a band of silk, gold, or silver, such as 
Jesus Christ and his blessed mother never wore, though they were of 
blood royal. Lift up your eyes to her head! it is there that you see 
the insignia of hell! There are horns, there is dead hair... . 
She is not afraid to put on her head the hair of a person who is 
perhaps in hell, or in purgatory, and whose bed she would not share 
for a single night for all the gold in the world. . . . She has more 
tails than Satan himself, for Satan has only one, while she has them 
all round her. . . . It is in Paris principally that women are to be 
seen running through the town bare-necked, bare-breasted. How 
these women fight against God.” The hair is described as artistically 
arranged, adjusted, crisped, at the expense of fatigue and suffering. 
‘‘ By dint of stiffening and rubbing, the head is denuded before its 
time, but false hair repairs the outrage. Above the capillary edifice 
are placed crowns, fringes, or gilt bands.’’ The Parisian ladies have 
a preference for ornaments in the shape of horns. ‘ Nature,” says 
Pierre de Limoges, ‘‘ having refused them this ornament, they are 
anxious to make up for it in order to make themselves like the beasts.” 
The dress is very full below, and forms a train more than a cubit long. 
**How is it,’’ asks Etienne de Bourbon, ‘that women are not 
ashamed to carry an appondage which nature has reserved for the 
brutes?” Miparties or dresses of two colours are censured as well 
as elastic skirts. Pointed and low shoes with large buckles seem to 
have been much worn. Rouge was pretty extensively used, as well 
as ointment, perfumes, and washes. Madame Rachel’s trade is no new 
one, for one of the anonymous Latin MSS. says, ‘‘ Others finding their 
skin too dark, ask drugs from the doctors to clear their complexions, but 
they are well punished for it ; for the dye that they give them takes off 
the skin along with the darkness, and if they complain, to crown their 
misfortune, they are condemned by the judge.”’ 

Dancing is next denounced as the most dangerous of feminine 
passions, and yet, the dances of those days were simple rondos, 





* ‘With the help of the pom critics,” says our author, ‘‘we can almost 


reconstitute the dress of both sexes, and we meet with striking analogies to 
our own times, for fashion does not innovate, it only turns in a vicious 
circle.” 
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formed by a chain of men and women holding each other by the hand, 
and led by a person of either sex who struck up the couplet. 

‘* One other observation suggested by what precedes,” says our author, 
‘‘ which shews the distance that separates our customs from those of 
our ancestors is, that their amusements always took place in the day- 
time. Health and morality could only be the gainer by this, and, 
in fact, they did gain by it long after the thirteenth century.” 

The next subject treated by M Lecoy is education. France was 
the centre of the intellectual movements in the thirteenth century. 
From all the countries of Europe, disciples crowded round masters 
whose reputation for learning made them famous. The turbulence 
of the students is too well known to need more than a passing men- 
tion. The courses of the studies are being constantly interrupted by 
the perpetual brawl and conflict between the citizens and the students. 
‘¢ Let us pray for the schools of Paris,” says a Latin MS., ‘‘for the 
suppression of a single lesson brings an incomparable and irre- 
parable loss. . . . In fact, it is from thence that all the men of 
talent, all the prelates of the universal church, are drawn.’”’ Robert 
de Sorbon has left two treatises upon education, the one, containing 
the most minute details upon the examinations to which the candi- 
dates for degrees were subjected ; the other is unpublished, and con- 
tains yood and practical rules for studying. 

The last chapter consists of an analysis of the theology, philosophy, 
literature, classic learning, history, poetry, physical sciences, and 
medicine, of the times. We cannot enter into this chapter at all ; 
there would be too much to say upon it, so we shall merely quote the 
closing words of our author: ‘At bottom, the same interests, the 
same passions, the same struggles, fill all the pages of the great book 
of history ; and at whatever moment we study it, the heart of man is 
found just what it has been, what it is, and what it will be.” 

If, in conclusion, we ask why these religious moralists who were so 
stern in denouncing the evils of the times, succeeded so ill in their 
endeavours after reformation, the answer is simply, because they did 
not seek the remedy high enough. They were too often content with 
recommending the puerile practices that the Church of Rome delights 
in, and which ‘could no more purify the heart and conscience than 
the blood of bulls and goats could in Old Testament times. The 
atonement by the blood of Christ, preached in all its fulness and free- 
ness by the reformers, could alone stem the torrent of vice and im- 
purity which vexed the righteous souls of many of God’s hidden ones 
who took refuge in the cloister to escape the doom of the Sodoms of 
their times. C. de F. 
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XI. SWEDISH LITERATURE. 


In Denmark, and also in Sweden, there has been carried on for 
several years an animated controversy on the relations between faith 
and knowledge. Professor Rasmus Nielsen of Copenhagen has all 
along resolutely maintained the opinion, that faith and knowledge are 
two absolutely ‘ different principles; whence it necessarily follows 
that they can never come into conflict with each other, in actual fact, 
but only in consequence of error. Against this doctrine, Nyblaiis, 
professor of Practical Philosophy at the University of Lund, has 
argued in a dissertation entitled, ‘‘Om den religiésa tron och vetandet”’ 
(of Religious Faith and Knowledge). He affirms that the idea of an 
absolute separation between knowledge and faith is philosophically 
untenable, that they shew themselves to be in actual fact united in 
one and the same human consciousness, and that to speak of faith as 
an ‘‘anti-rationalistic element,’’ as Nielsen does, is to make all 
scientific discussion of it an impossibility. The conclusion Nyblaiis 
reaches is, that faith, in its essence, is neither above nor beyond 
reason, although, as passing into feeling, and prosecuting practical 
aims, it has, and must always have, in the imperfect human life, a 
relative opposition to knowledge. 

In another dissertation, entitled ‘‘ Theodor Parker och den religiésa 
fragan”’ (Theodor Parker and the Religious Question), published also 
at Lund, Nyblius fully sets forth and criticises Parker's religious 
opinions. The fundamental defect of Parker's systems is, in his 
having only an external conception of the idea of personality, on 
account of which he can affirm neither the eternity of God nor the 
true freedom of man. Even the religious conceptions of conversion, 
of regeneration, and the like doctrines, are to him very vague and 
undefined. Nyblius finally demonstrates that “his polemic against 
the theology of the church, although in other respects it might be 
salutary and necessary, consists more in words than in thoughts, and 
by no means supplies a criticism such as our times demand.” 

A work entitled, ‘‘ Messiasideen eller det af Jesus predikade 
Gudsriket”’ (The Idea of Messiah, or the kingdom of God announced 
by Jesus), by the late well-known Nils Jynell, was recently published 
at Stockholm. It is an essay in response to the following questions 
proposed by the Hague Society for the Defence of Christianity : 
1. ‘*How was the idea of a Messiah unfolded up to the time of 
Jesus?” 2. ** Did Jesus announce himself to be the Messiah, and 
in what sense?” 8. ‘* What future value has the doctrine that 
Jesus is the Messiah ?’’ ‘This essay is written in the spirit of an 
advanced Schleiermacherianism. The author finds the idea of the 
Messiah for the first time in the prophecies of Joel, but only in its 
moral aspects. In Isaiah and Micah, the idea becomes political. 
Finally, in Daniel, the true realisation of it is carried forward into 
eternity. According to the assertion that the Gospel of John is a 
dogmatic production, the growth of Grecian speculation, and that 
consequently the words of Jesus which he spoke of himself are to be 
sought for only in the first three gospels, and even there, are found 
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not without an intermixture of many Jewish notions, he seeks an 
answer to the second question from these gospels alone. He finds 
there that Jesus did declare himself to be the Messiah, but he affirms 
that he did so with the greatest caution, in consideration of the 
ability of his hearers to comprehend him, and that he spoke with 
careful prudence in relation to the abolition of the Mosaic law, always 
combating the Old Testament representation of external strength and 
outward prosperity bound up with the idea of the Messiah, and 
giving prominence to the inward, spiritual, universal nature of the 
kingdom of God, by means of parables. Hence, with regard to the 
third question, it is concluded that the doctrine that Jesus is the 
Messiah has an absolute and eternal value, while the spirit which lives 
in the church is the spirit of Jesus; and amid all the Christian 
development in light and truth, ‘‘no other foundation can be laid 
than that which is laid.” 

Rydberg’s ‘‘ Bibelns lira om Kristus,” of which the third edition 
was published at Stockholm last year, is worthy of being noticed. 
In this “‘ Doctrine of the Bible regarding Christ,” the author, who is 
a private gentleman residing at Giteborg, reaches the conclusion that 
the Christology of the Bible is nothing but ‘ the ideal side of Anthro- 
pology ;”’ also that, according to the undistorted teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures, Christ is not God, but only man,—the ideal and universal 
man, This work, indicating a remarkable acquaintance with rab- 
binical literature, and with the theology of the ancients, particularly 
with that of the Alexandrine school, and written with the greatest 
talent, has called forth, from its first appearance (in 1861), an 
energetic opposition. Among these controversial works, written in 
opposition to Rydberg, the most notable is that by Bishop Beckmann 
of Hernésand, entitled ‘“‘ Nya Testamentets lira om Kristi Guddom ” 
(The Doctrine of the New Testament on the Divinity of Christ). The 
subject is diseassed from a moderately orthodox standpoint. To the 
third edition of his work Rydberg has added two critical dissertations, 
with the view of more fully bringing out and establishing his Christo- 
logy. At the same time he has published a separate essay, “Om 
Menniskans féruttillvaro”’ (On the pre-existence of man), with the 
same general object in view. According to the theory defended in 
this essay, man has, as a spirit, a real existence before that spirit is 
united to the flesh at his birth. The pre-existence of Christ is of 
like character; and in his earthly life he is neither God nor some 
other being above man, but simply man, the prototype and the ideal of 
manhood. He attempts to defend this view from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and from the title given to Christ of the “first-born of 
every creature,” from the regeneration of man and the gathering 
together and union of all things in Christ. Bishop Beckmann pub- 
lished, at the end of last year, a critical refutation of this essay, ‘‘ Aer 
Kristus i sin foruttillvaro idealmenniskan och icke Gud ?” (Is Christ, 
in his pre-existence, only the ideal man, but not God?). He 
maintains in it thaf, in the sacred Scriptures of the New Testament, 
there is attributed indeed to man an “ ideal,” but not a real conscious 


and personal pre-existence, such as is attributed to Christ the eternal 
Logos. 
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Dr K. H. G. von Scheele’s ‘ Rationalismens firberedelser (The 
Preparation of Rationalism) deserves attention. In this work the 
author treats of the preparation made for Rationalism by phil- 
osophy,—by the Cartesian philosophy, Locke’s sensationalism, and 
and by the French encyclopedism ; (2.) Of the preparations made 
by theology,—by Syncretism (a ‘‘religious medley” introduced by 
Callixt as an ironical basis for the union of all the churches) and 
Pietism, by the Wiirtemberg, the “historical” (Mosheim, Erenesti, 
and Michaelis), and the Wolffian schools, whereof Baumgarten’s 
system was the blossom, and the theology of Semler the fruit ; and 
(3.) of the general spirit of the age, tending towards mysticism and 
illuminism, &¢.—Hauck’s Theologischer Jahresbericht, 1870. 


XII. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
The Bibiical Repertory and Princeton Review. April 1870. 


This is a superior number of our American contemporary. It 
opens with an able paper on “‘ The Element of Time in Interpreting 
the ways of God.” The writer shews that the plans of God and the 
essential doctrines of revelation, are necessarily so vast and far-reach- 
ing in their bearings, as to be full of mystery to man. God's pur- 
poses concern a universe, and they reach through eternity, and hence 
they cannot but be baffling to man’s reason. Article 2d is a well- 
written essay on “ Pantheism as a Phase in Philosophy and Theory of 
History.” Article 8d is a review of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Ministry of the Rev. Dr Raffles” of Liverpool. Inthe next article 
there is a remarkably clear and well-reasoned doctrinal discussion of 
‘*The Relation of Adam’s first sin to the Fall of the Race.” Here 
the Princeton stands upon its old ground, and with unabated vigour 
maintains the views it has all along defended on that important 
subject. The writer criticises the views of Dr Schaff and others, as 
they are specially presented in the recent volume on the “ Epistle to 
the Romans,” of the American edition of Lange’s Bibelwerk. Dr 
Schaff affirms and defends the ‘ realistic” view on the relation of 
Adam’s first sin to the fall of the race. He holds a realistic oneness 
of the race in such a sense that the act of one is literally and really 
the act of all, and hence that the condemnation and ruin of the race 
are simply the punishment for its real, actual, and culpable participa- 
tion in Adam’s first sin. This theory imputes the sin of Adam to us, 
because of our literal and real participation in it. The question is 
not, whether there is an organic or vital connection of the race with 
Adam—that, all admit ; but whether the relation is that of a numerical 
oneness, so that Adam and his posterity are all one substance, agent, 
or being, and in such a sense, as that what one does, all do. 

This is the view held by Schaff, and also by Shedd, and generally 
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by all who follow Augustine as their leader in this matter. The 
Princeton, on the contrary, maintains the ‘‘ federal” theory. It 
holds, indeed, that there is a vital and organic connection of Adam 
with the race which forms the ground and reason of his being con- 
stituted their federal or representative head. Adam was made the 
covenant head of the race, because he was their natural head, and 
hence when he sinned all sinned, not really and literally because 
‘‘ generic human nature,” the one numerical substance common to all 
the race, acted in each act of Adam, but because all were represented 
by him. Having disposed of the realistic theory, the writer of the 
article next proceeds to review the different phases of the opposition 
to the federal theory, which have been developed in the so-called 
‘New England theology.” ‘The whole article is well worthy of a 
careful study. The remaining papers are on ‘‘ The Witness of Paul 
to Christ,” being a review of the Boyle lectures for 1869. ‘ The 
Christian giving for the time,” in which the whole subject of giving 
for the cause of Christ is discussed in an earnest missionary spirit in 
the light of the present exigencies of the Christian church, and the 
aspects of the world. ‘‘ Suggestions on Presbyterian reconstruction,” 
in the altered state of the church, arising from the recent re-union 
and ‘‘ Recent publications on the School question.” This last article 
brings to view the controversies that have been carried on in America 
regarding the constitution of the public schools, especially on the 
subject of the teaching of religion in these schools. We think the 
views advocated by it most sound and seasonable, when it insists that 
the Bible and the teaching of fundamental, moral, and religious truth, 
shall not be prohibited in the public schools. America is aroused by 
this great question. The sound Protestantism of the country leads 
us to hope that the legislators will not at this crisis give way to the 
demands of Romanists and infidels. As a specimen of the tone which 
public men are assuming on this subject, we quote the following 
sentences with ‘which this article closes. They are an extract from a 
recent defence of Christian education, by Dr Bellows, a prominent 
leader among the Unitarians of America: ‘‘ If the Roman Catholics 
are not content with perfect toleration ; if they look for the counten- 
ance and the support of the American people, as having an equal 
claim with the Protestant founders of an institution to regulate its 
fundamental methods of public education, they are reckoning without 
their host, and will surely come to grief..... We warn our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens of what is in store for them if they 
continue to press their claim to break up our national system of public 
schools. They will sooner or later bring on a civil war, in which 
they and their churches will be swept as by a whirlwind from the 
land. All liberty they can rightfully ask, they enjoy. But they ask 
in another form the liberty which Utah claims—she wishes to 
enjoy polygamy, and to have the right to teach it under the 
American flag. We deny the right; and shall extinguish it in her 
ruins if she raises’a finger to maintain it.” This surely is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. 





The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. Andover. April 1870. 


The contents of this number of the Andover Quarterly are, 1. 
‘« Psychology in the Life, Work, and Teachings of Jesus.” The writer 
starts from the principle, that there are some elementary powers of spon- 
staneous production, called emotions, impulses, affections, sensibilities 
which are distinguished from intellect and will, and that in their ideal 
condition there must be some order prevailing among these powers, 
well arranged for the purpose of securing the right action of the will, 
and the highest exercise of the intellectual powers. The essay enters 
on the inquiry into that order of these powers which should prevail in a 
perfect soul, and into the manner in which such an order may be 
secured. ‘The life of Christ presents an ‘example of that perfect order. 
His teachings, and his work in healing men’s souls and bodies, are 
contemplated as furnishing illustrations of the same order—as reveal- 
ing the true psychology. 2. ‘‘An Argument fora Fourth year of study 
in the courses of Theological Seminaries.” The Princeton theological 
seminary has already a four years’ course, and it is likely that soon 
the other seminaries will follow its example. There is very mani- 
festly a strong tendency towards a more thorough and comprehensive 
course of theological study. It is an encouraging symptom, and great 
good to the churches will undoubtedly flow out of it. 8. ‘The Doctrine 
of the Trinity in opposition to his system of the Unitarians.” 4. ‘The 
Year of Christ’s birth.”” This is a very learned chronological investi- 
gation into the subject. It is a review of Zumpt’s recent work, 
‘‘Das Geburtsjahr Christi.” The writer, Dr Woolsey, President of 
Yale College, subjects Zumpt’s views to a critical examination. 
Zumpt maintains the view that Christ was born 747 v.c., that is 
between two and three years before the death of Herod. The usual 
calculation is, that it took place 750 u.c. (—4 B.c.) This is the 
view defended by Professor Wieseler of Greifswald, in his recent 
‘‘ Beitriige zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien,” which he pub- 
lished as an appendix to his well-known ‘‘ Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels.” President Woolsey rejects both views, and afier 
a lengthened and able criticism, arrives at the conclusion that “at 
present the chronology of our Saviour’s life must remain a matter in 
which nothing positive can be affirmed.” 5. ‘‘The Silence of Women in 
the Churches,” judiciously and ably handled. 6. ‘Prophecy as related 
to the Eastern question,” by Herrick, one of the American missionaries 
at Constantinople. The author holds that ‘ while there is no question 
that the Mahommedan power is, under different forms, Saracenic and 
Turkish, distinctly referred to, there are strong reasons for believing 
that the faith of Islam as a religion, or its founder, is nowhere 
mentioned or distinctly referred to in our Scriptures.’’ He presents 
a deeply interesting account (1) of the Commercial, Civil, and Poli- 
tical condition of Mohammedan Turkey; and (2), of the Influence of 
Western or Protestant Christian Doctrine and Life in Turkey, and 
gathers from the survey, weighty considerations for the zealous pro- 
secution of missionary labours in the east. 
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Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Edited by Drs M‘Curinrock and Srrone. Vol. III. E. F. G. 
New York: Harper Brothers. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 
1870. Pp. 1048. 


We have already had occasion to direct the attention of our readers 
to this magnificent work. It promises, when completed, to be beyond 
doubt the most comprehensive and valuable publication of the kind in 
the English language. The literature of all nations is laid under con- 
tribution to enrich its pages. The senior editor, Dr M‘Clintock, we 
regret to learn, died a few months ago amid his useful labours. He 
long occupied a prominent place in his own denomination, but was 
held in universal esteem among all the churches of America. The 
preparation of materials for his department of the Cyclopedia engaged 
his anxious care. His work was so far completed when the Master 
summoned him away to his rest. The final revision of the remaining 
portions of this great work will devolve on Professor Strong and a 
large staff, thirty-one in number, of able coadjutors, who have all 
along been associated with the editors in the undertaking. We trust 
the publishers will be enabled to bring to a successful conclusion the 
enterprise they have hitherto so ably conducted, as thereby to confer a 
lasting benefit on the church of Christ. 


Sketches of Creation: A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclu- 
sions of the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of 
Life. By A. Wrnenett, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany in the University of Michigan. New York: Harper 
Brothers. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1870. Pp. 459. 





Many years ago, in our student days, the perusal of Mantell’s 
works on Geology first opened to our view the deeply interesting 
discoveries made by the geologist in the history of the preparation of 
our globe for its present inhabitants. Farther studies in that science 
have only deepened the feelings of wonder with which we then read 
the strange hieroglyphics written on the rocky foundations of our 
earth. With Dr Winchell as our guide, we have again surveyed these 
old scenes, old but ever new, of this world’s history. A more 
interesting and intelligent guide we could not wish. He combines 
scientific accuracy with vividness and beauty of description, which we 
have never seen equalled. His work is from beginning to end a grand 
panorama. The reader’s attention is sustained throughout, and 
while his mind is informed, his heart cannot but be stirred with feel- 
ings of awe and reverence, forcing from his lips the adoring cry, 
«*Q Lord! how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” < 

The author's design and the spirit in which he writes, will be 
apparent from the following extracts from his preface: ‘* The work 
will be found useful as an aid in review. The student may plod ever 
so diligently and ever so intelligently through the details of a science ; 
he is apt to gain only vague impressions and floating ideas, unless 
enabled to take a comprehensive survey of the field, with the details 
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all left in the background, and the great outlines and prominent land- 
marks are brought saliently into proper relation to each other.” 
‘* All our learning would in reality be but the ‘ vanity,’ which it is 
sometimes reproached with being, if it could reflect no light upon the 
origin, the nature, the duty, and the destiny of man. It is not for 
its facts but for the significance of the facts that science is valuable. 
- - . - Science interpreted is theology ; science prosecuted to its con- 
clusion is God.” The author dedicates his work ‘‘ To all who love 
to hold communion with the thoughts embodied in the ‘ visible forms’ 
of nature ; who delight to contemplate the sublime, persistent, all- 
comprehending, and beneficent plans of Deity, unfolding through 
geological cycles toward definite and intelligible ends ; to all who Jove 
to ‘ Look through nature up to nature’s God.’ ” 

We thank Dr Winchell for the great pleasure the perusal of this 
excellent and beautifully illustrated volume has afforded us, and we 
hope that he will be enabled to carry out his expressed intention of 
dealing in a subsequent work with the whole question of the relations 
of science to the Christian faith, a subject of pressing importance in 
the present day. 


The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. 
By James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar 
College. New York: Harper Brothers. London : Sampson, Low, 
& Co. 1870. Pp. 856. 


This beautifully illustrated volume is one result of a scientific expe- 
dition, consisting of five American gentlemen, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution of Washington. They sailed from New 
York in July 1867, and after crossing the Isthmus of Panama and 
touching at Paita, Peru, their route was from Guayaquil to Quito over 
the Eastern Cordillera; thence over the Western Cordillera, and 
through the forest on foot to Napo ; down the Rio Napo by canoe to 
Pebas on the Marion; and thence by steamer to Paré. In 1541, 
Orellana, a knight of Truxillo, with a party, animated by the auri 
sacra fames, a8 Mr Fletcher informs us in the introduction to this 
volume, were the first to descend the ‘‘ King of Waters,” as the 
Amazon is called by the aborigines. On that occasion they were said 
to have seen the fabled women-warriors, and hence they gave the river 
the Spanish name which it now bears. About one hundred years 
after Orellana (in 1687), an expedition consisting of about 2000 in 
all, headed by Pedro Teixeira, ascended the river from Par4 to Quito. 
This memorable voyage of discovery occupied about eight months. 
In 1745, De la Condamine, the French Academician, descended the 


river from Quito to Par&, and published an account of his exploration 
in that great valley— 


‘* Realms unknown and blooming wilds 
And fruitful deserts, worlds of solitude 
Where the sun smiles and seasons teem in va‘n.”’ 


Professor Norton and his party were the first explorers speaking 
the English language who crossed that portion of the South American 
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continent. The volume before us contains a deeply interesting 
account of their explorations. Though not a scientific book, it will 
interest the naturalist. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review. Conducted by an Association of 
Ministers in Columbia, §. Carolina. Vol. XXI. April 1870. 


This valuable periodical represents the sentiments of Southern 
Presbyterians in the States. In the prospectus of this number the 
editors announce that ‘‘ they do not endorse in every particular what 
is uttered in their pages. Each author is responsible for the views 
which he expresses. This is a matter of convenience where there are 
minor differences between editors themselves, or between them and 
their brethren. Free discussion, too, is important to the interests of 
truth if kept within just limits. These limits must be strictly ob- 
served. Editors would be worthy of censure should they allow 
opinions to be expressed subversive of any doctrine of the gospel; nor 
would it be becoming to allow their own views, or those of their con- 
tributors, to be rudely attacked in their own pages.” From some 
editorial remarks on an article on the ‘‘ Church and her Presbyters,” 
we are gratified to perceive the moderate and yet sound views of this 
periodical on church government. There is an article on ‘ Christ 
and the State,” by the Rev. A. W. Miller, D.D., Charlotte, N. 
Carolina, which the author has kindly placed at our disposal; and we 
may find place in a future number for this important and well-reasoned 
communication. 


XIII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Words Heard in Quiet ; Searchings out of the Book of the Lord, and Frag- 
ments of Lettersand Poems. ByE. A.W. With a Memorial Preface, 
by the Rey. B. Paitprot, M.A., late Archdeacon of Sodor and Man, 
Vicar of Lydney, Gloucestershire. Edited by his Daughter. London: 
W. Hunt & Co. 1870. 


None can read these sweet musings of a departed spirit without being 
impressed with having been brought into communion with the gentlest 
and most amiable of women, and one who possessed a mind of superior 
order, capable of dealing with divine truth, as well as daily living under 
its sanctifying influence. We might refer in proof of this to the section, 
“General Redemption, consistent with the Election of God,” which, though 
expressed in a way which some would hardly call Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
Opens up an original vein of thought, and sbews how, under different 
modes of conception, all true Christians come ultimately round to the 
truth of the Gospel. But the most precious things in the volume are the 
records of Christian experience it contains. What can be finer than the 
following? : 

“In reading the 107th Psalm this morning I was much struck with the 
last verse : ‘ They shall understand the loving kindness of the Lord.’ None 
but the wise can read the whole of that Psalm (with its description of so 
many awful states and perilous circumstances) as a catalogue of the loving 
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kindnesses of the Lord. How beautifully it corresponds with Jer. ix. 23, 24. 

rere beg” eg Nig I I used to think that in praying for the love 
of Christ to be shed abroad in the heart, we prayed for happiness ; and so 
we do! but | know now what it involves,—crucifixion. It opens every 
pore to human suffering ; and the larger measure we receive, the heavier 
becomes the weight. We could not carry it through a rough world like 
this, unless Christ bore it with us. But why do I write, as if I knew it? 
My heart condemns me. I have but touched that which crushed and 
crucified my Lord. “ . .. . I know that the strong in faith are 
often strongly exercised and sorely tried. The Word of the Lord is to 
them as silver, tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times, and found 
faithful. I was speaking to a clerical friend the other day on some 
spiritual subject, and said something of ‘ unanswered prayer.’ Never shall 
I forget the tone of earnest yet affectionate rebuke with which he inter- 
rupted me : ‘ There is no oath thing.’ That little word, so fitly spoken, has 
been, and I trust ever will be, a blessing to my soul,—encouraging trust 
in God. Mark xi. 22.” (Pp. 155-156.) 


Pulpit Discourses. By Ministers connected with the Berwick Presbytery 


of the United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 
1870. 


These thirteen discourses, by as many ministers, are on the Word of 
God ; and they breathe its spirit and put forth its power. Jeremy Taylor, 
chaplain to Charles the First, wrote Rules for Holy Living, for the com- 
fort of those deprived of the enjoyment of the ritual of the regular clergy. 
The discourses before us do not deal in lifeless rules ; but they promulgate 
life-giving principles. Their very appearance meets a charge sometimes 
made: that the pulpit is losing its power, and is being superseded by the 
press. But, here is one instance of many in which the utterances of the 
pulpit are repeated and prolonged by the press. This publication is de- 
signed to suit the case of those prevented by affliction from hearing the 
Word of God in public from the lips of the living preachers to whom they 
have formerly listened. It is well fitted for the eg and also to do 
much good in a wider sphere. We say, a wider . ere, in full view of the 
fact that the living voice of the ministers of this Presbytery has not been 
limited in its range to the neighbourhood of the silver ‘'weed. Its sound 
has been heard, and its powerful and beneficial influence experienced, under 
the shadow of the lofty Grampians and on the banks of the crowded Clyde. 
The voice of one of them has been heard in London by many thousands of 
Englishmen, and by thousands of Germans in the tones of their native 
tongue in the palace of Frederick the Great at Berlin. 

The variety which it exhibits is one of the most attractive features of 
this little work. Every discourse is imbued with the Scriptures. But, in 
one, they are formally quoted; in another, their choice expressions are 
beautifully interwoven like threads of gold with the texture of the style; 
in a third, the words of Scripture do not appear prominently, but its spirit 
is transfused into and pervades the whole. The reading of them, one after 
another, reminds us of the times of refreshing in former days, when at a 
Communion in summer a considerable number of ministers met together 
and in succession preached. After the example so often given by the Lord 
himself, the solemn service was not in a temple made with hands, but 
under the open face of the sky, “ majestic in its own simplicity.” No 
gilded walls or gorgeous drapery hindered the breathing of the pure air of 
heaven. No fretted roof or windows of stained glass prevented the wor- 
shippers from being bathed in God's own clear light. The hearers, like 
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those of old by the pure waters of the lake of Gennesaret, sat down on 
the green grass, which was adorned with the flowers that their Maker has 
commanded us to consider. The sound of the preacher’s voice,—while he 
was speaking of a scene far more glorious, and describing with faith and 
fervour the tree of life growing there, and the river of life flowing there, 
by the side of which the Lamb leads and feeds his redeemed people,—that 
vuice might seem an echo of the triumphant shout of the church already 
in heaven. Some might get more than a glimpse; as did he of whom Dr 
Brown, of Berwick, tells us in his discourse : 

“ Of ‘James Wait, the Pious Shepherd,’—I quote from memory the title 
of his memoir, published many years ago, by Mr Maclaurin of Coldingham, 
—it is stated, that when seated at the Lord's table at Stichell Brae, and 
subsequently at Kelso, there was vouchsafed to him an overpowering reve- 
lation of the glory of the Lord, and of His love to mankind sinners. He 
said, ‘1 was no sooner set down at the table, than 1 found such a flood of 
the Spirit’s consolation poured in upon my soul, that | was obliged to cover 
myself with my plaid, to keep it from the eyes of others. I found myself 
obliged to plead, that the Lord would strengthen the vessel, or hold His 
hand ; for Found that [ could not bear up.’ He felt that it was becoming 
more than he could stand, and that if carried further, he must expire in an 
agony of bliss.” (Pp. 69-70.) 

Of the discourses, we give a specimen from that of Dr Ker (now of 
Glasgow), on “The Sorrow arising from the Departure of a Christian 
Minister,” from the text, Acts xx. 38. We select this passage chiefly be- 
cause it bears directly on the present condition of the Church as a whole, 
and gives salutary counsels concerning her duty to the public cause of 
Christ :— 

“We have a precious deposit’in the midst of us, an ever-living Saviour 
and His everlasting gospel; and all-precious in itself, it is dear also from 
the hands by which it has rerched us. It has come through a long line of 
faithful men and true, who have maintained it in its purity, defended it 
against assault, and commended it to their successors, with the earnest 
charge : ‘ Before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, to keep that good thing 
committed unto us by the Holy Ghost that dwelleth in us.’ As the latest 
of these are passing away, and leaving us alone, let us be stirred up more 
firmly to hold, and more fearlessly to assert, the authority and sufficienc 
of the Gospel we have received through them. The vessel of the proves | 
is entering upon new and untried seas. We shall have exigencics to 
encounter which they did not meet, and adaptations of the truth to the 
events and problems of the age to ponder and accomplish, which they did 
not find incumbent. May God give us largeness of wisdom and steadiness 
of purpose! But we are to remember that the gospel itself, amid all, 
must be held fast and kept unaltered. We have to dig new channels, and 
guide into them numerous growing streams ; but woe betide the world and 
us if we tamper with the living water that flows within. Our fathers had 
the march through the wilderness, with its perils and privations ; it seems 
as if our part would be the comfort and labour that precede entering on 
tke full possession of the land. Theirs it was to suffer; it is ours to 
struggle with the siege of walled cities of ancient superstition, and the 
incursions of numerous tribes of shifting unbelief. But it is the ark of the 
testimony that is to be carried forward amid all, around the battlements of 
Jericho, and against the hosts of the Amorite and Hittite. The clear un- 
shrinking witness to Bible truth will overthrow in the end every strong- 
hold of error, and scatter all assailants. The past has done its work, and 
those who have borne the ark upward through the desert, have faithfully 
discharged their trust ; now the future, to which ages have looked, appears 
pressing on, and upon us rests the heavy responsibility of leading it in, 
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and making it truly Christian. A mighty work! but the divine strength 
that nerved our fathers will be ours if we seek it. Let us hear from their 
lips that parting encouragement which the chosen leader of Israel gave his 
people: ‘I van no more go out and come in: also the Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou shalt not go over this Jordan. Be strong, and of a good courage, 
fear not, nor be afraid of them: for the Lord thy Uod, He it is that doth 
go with thee ; He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.’ "" (Pp. 120-121.) 
We cordially recommend these discourses, as not only instructive and 
edifying, but also, judging from the impression made on our own mind, 
soothing, consolatory, and cheering. D.N. 


Bishops and Councils: Their Causes and Consequences. By James Linu, 
D.D. and M.D. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1870. 


The author of this small volume connects the institution of diocesan 
prelacy with predictions of Christ and his apostles. Thus the announce- 
ment of our Lord regarding the wolves or false prophets (Mat. vii. 15), 
which, understanding as a prophecy, he thus translates: “ But guard 
yourselves from the false prophets, who are coming to you in sheep's 
clothing, but within are tearing wolves. By their fruit ye will come to 
know them’’; he expounds by the prophecy of Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 28) thus: “ ‘Take heed to yourselves and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Spirit hath made you overseers, to tend the congrega- 
tion which he hath purchased with his own blood ; for 1 know that there 
will enter among you after my departure tearing wolves, not sparing 
the flock ; and from among yourselves shall men arise, speaking crooked 
things, to draw away the disciples after them.” The author then brings 
forward the significant fact that Paul corroborates his prediction to the 
Ephesian elders by solemn warnings in Rom. xvi. 17, 18, &c.; and in Eph. 
ii. 1, utters the same prediction, and is repeated by Jude : “ For there are 
certain men crept in unawares, who were before ordained to this con. 
demnation ;” and Rev. ii. 2: ‘Thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles and are not, and hast found them liars.” ‘The important fact 
being thus ascertained that false prophets or wolves were to appear in the 
church, the author surveys the page of history, to find out, if possible, the 
time when they appeared, The apostolic fathers are cited in succession, 
from Clement of Kome to Tertullian, and no characters answering the 
prediction can be found. The two centuries during which they lived were 
what Mosheim calls “the golden age of Christianity.” The government 
was by presbyters, and the morals of the church was pure. ‘This is proved 
by a long quotation from Tertullian. Fifty —_ after presbyter Tertullian, 
the scene changes with Bishop Cyprian. The characters of Christians and 
of the Bishops who ruled them contrasts sadly with those of the presbyters, 
Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Justin Martyr. Bishop Cyprian gives a melan- 
choly description, in his Treatise of the Lapsed, of the flocks and their 
pastors. The condition of the church did not improve before the time 
of the Council of Nice in 325. This is proved from Eusebius. The re- 
sults of the Council were not satisfactory. The orthodox Hilary of Poictiers, 
addressing his Arian oppressor Constantius, declares “ it is a thing equally 
deplorable and dangerous that there are as many creeds as opinions, as 
many doctrines as inclinations, and as many sources of blasphemy, as there 
are faults among them. Every year, nay, every moon, we make us creeds 
to describe invisible mysteries. We condemn either the doctrine in our- 
selves or our own in that of others; and reciprocally tearing each other to 
pieces, we have been the cause of each other’s ruin.” (Pp. 62.) 

But to judge of our author’s argument, we must refer the reader to the 
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volume. ‘The sentiments are firm and outspoken ; the style is trenchant 
and incisive ; and no statement is made without being supported by quo- 
tations, displaying no small amount of reading and reflection, 


Baptism : Only the Holy are to be Baplised. By W. P. Mackay, M.A., 
Minister of the Gospel, Hull. Edinburgh: James Taylor, 31 Castle 
Street. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1870, 


Much difference of sentiment and practice has prevailed in the Christian 
church on the question of baptism,—whether it ought to be administered 
by immersion or sprinkling, and whether the administration of it ought 
to be limited to believing adults to the exclusion of infants; and the con- 
troversy has often been conducted with much violence and acrimony. In 
this tract the author's object is to prove that the children of believing 
parents, or of parents of which one alone is believing, are to be baptised. 
(1 Cor. vii. 14.) He describes the process by which his own mind, through 
the study of the Scriptures, after years of uncertainty, was brought to 
rest ; and the argument is conducted with ingenuity and effect, and with 
a spirit of Christian charity in the highest degree commendable. 

The author distinguishes between the Body of Christ and the House of 
God—using these two expressions as being the Scriptural ones, and the 
distinction between them as being the kernel of the whole question. 
It is by the baptism of the Holy Spirit, he observes, not by mere water- 
baptism that we are united into the Bedy of Christ; but admission into 
the House of God as seen here upon earth is by water-baptism. ‘“ The 
House of God on earth,” he farther says, “is an assembly separated to 
God on the earth, owning Christ as Lord and his Spirit as their Guide ; 
and infants are not admitted to baptism as believers nor as infants, but as 
separated ones."’ ‘To this we would add that baptism is a privilege which 
children enjoy through their parents as members of the visible church, 
which consists of all those throughout the world that profess the true re- 
ligion, together with their children. This agrees with the passage already 
quoted from Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, and with the words of 
Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, “'lhe promise is unto you 
and to your children.” As is observed in the Westminster Directory for 
Public Worship, the children of professing parents are Christians and 
federally holy before baptism, and therefore are they baptised; for their 
baptism supposeth them to be church members, and doth not make or 
constitute them such.” 


Berkeleian Philosophy: With an Appendix to Dr Temple's Essay. By the 
Rev. Dr Cuarves R. Teare, Incumbent of St Andrew’s Church, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Edinburgh, Edinburgh: William Pater- 
son ; and London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1870. 


Few of our readers may be able, from the title page of this treatise, to 
guess the connection between Bishop Berkeley and Dr Temple. Nor can 
we engage, within the limits of a notice, to explain the matter to satisfac- 
tion. Suffice it then to observe that our author professes himself an 
advocate, to a certain extent, of the philosophy of Berkeley ; the true aim 
and tendency of which he expounds, with much acuteness and research, 
from the Bishop's writings. We do not attempt to follow Dr Teape in his 
metaphysical analysis of the Berkeleian philosophy, the main object of 
which, according to his view, is to present the Supreme Being as the great 
First Cause, operating directly, and through the medium of external objects, 
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ideas, and impressions on the human mind. Referring our readers to the 
treatise before us, as well worthy of the closest attention, we only refer at 

resent to the Appendix, in which Dr Teape applies the principles he has 
aid down to the famous essay of Dr Temple on the Education of the 
World,—its childhood taught by rules; its youth taught by examples ; 
and its manhood acting by principles. ‘“ We do not disparage,” says our 
author, “any of all the agencies enumerated in the essay, and the great bene- 
fits resulting from them; but we deny the possibility of their raising the race 
higher in a progressive ratio ; so that century one may be denoted child- 
hood; century forty, manhood ; and century sixty, maturity.” “ We affirm 
God alone is the source of education and development; and while many com- 
plain of the essay being too broad, it is in reality too narrow and confined. 
Education is spread over an infinitude of time, yet confined within periods 
and limits. What was done by the Creator, millions of years gone by, was 
designed to tell on the present and on races yet to come.” We have been 
particularly struck with the force and felicity of his remarks on the long- 
gevity of patriarchal life; on the building of Babel, which Dr Temple 
supposes to have been intended literally to reach to the skies, and quotes 
as a proof of childhood; and to the high degree reached by now extinct 
civilizations. But we must content ourselves with quoting, as a specimen 
of the author’s method, the following extract : 

“ We therefore affirm, in the third and last place, that goodness, piety. 
and virtue in man is not the result of self-education, of thought, or of 
reflection, of conscience, learning, refinement, or reason, which man has, 
yet every day violates, for some future or present object or gratification. 
Piety and virtue are the effects of the direct actings of the influences of 
God on the heart, mind, and conscience of man, so that I can read the 
evidence of God’s present power and agency in a good man in every age 
of the world’s history, with the same certainty as I read it in a planet or 
a blade of grass. e cannot here enter into the various aspects of this 
fact, involving all the duties and privileges of revealed religion, and all 
the mysteries of Providence. We conclude it in one sentence—a personal 
God, infinitely wise and good, spiritual, eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, 
acting out His own visibility alike in the departments of mind and matter, 
and both equally every moment in need of and dependent on His aid. 
Consequently, I read in letters clear and distinct His perfection in the 
forms of creation, His power in the continuance of their duration and 
regularity of their motions, His holiness in every characteristic of an 
Enoch, a Noah, a Prophet, Apostle, or Christian. All people in all time 
acted on by the same agency, and wrought up to maturity by the same 
hand, the Son of God, the mediatorial centre and source.”’ 


Rome and the Council in the Nineteenth Century, By Fer.1x BunGEener. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1870. 


This is a valuable and important contribution to the numerous works 
which have been evoked by the self-called Ecumenical Council. A single 
glance at the ample contents of the volume will shew the author has taken 
a position peculiar to himself. This will be explained by the following 
extract from his Introduction :— 

“Many people will probably say what the present Council has been. I 
shall try to say what it will be. ‘ 

“ And yet 1 have no intention of writing in a spirit of prophecy, or of 
embarking on a visionary undertaking. For some years Catholicism has 
shewn very cleary what it is, and what it intends. It has shewn this by 
ts boldness as well as by its fears, by its firmness, its tractibility, its logic, 
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and its inconsistencies. All that is necessary is to know how to detach 
and seize the one invariable idea that presides over these diversities, and 
promises to itself the empire of the world. 

‘IT have elsewhere analysed that idea in a philosophical and moral point 
of view. My book on Rome and the Human Heart was intended to shew 
how the human heart has created Catholicism, and how Catholicism in 
return sacrifices everything to the human heart, flattering its pride, pam- 
pering its tastes, even where it appears to be thwarting them ; and, in 
short, reigning through the human heart much more than through the 
divine authority with which the church declares herself to be invested. 

“T should like now to look at the same question from a historical point 
of view. The present Council will not only furnish me with an — 
tunity I had long desired, it will form a central point round which the 
facts I have collected will naturally group themselves, 

“| might have collected them in order of succession from the history of 
every age. For,as Romanism claims to be identical with Apostolical Chris- 
tianity, we have a right to interrogate every Christian century, from the 
nineteenth to the first, respecting the antiquity or novelty of the doctrines, 
institutions, and tendencies of the Papal Church. 

“ But such an inquiry would be a work of controversy, and that I do not 
desire. My plan, then, is this :— 

“ First, I restrict the field of my investigations, except in one or two 
necessary instances, within the limits comprised between the Council of 
Trent and the present Council. 

“ Secondly, 1 examine all questions from a Catholic point of view,—I 
mean as they would be examined by a Catholic seeking to determine what 
these three centuries have done for his church, whether for good or evil. 
In what respect, since the Council of Trent, has she progressed, or gone 
backwards? Which tendencies have been stesngieian, and which 
weakened? Which doctrines have been thrown into the shade, and which 
placed in stronger light? How far the church has submitted to the influ- 
ence of modern times, or how far resisted them! What has she gained? 
What has she lost? What, finally, is her real position in the midst of 
contemporary generations? These are the questions I propose to consider ; 
and each will necessarily subdivide itself into several others.” 

From this it appears that the work of M. Bungener does not interfere 
with the paper by Dr Merle d’Aubigne, which we have published in our 
present number. The Address of Drd’Aubigne is an historical retrospect 
bearing on the present Council ; the work of M. Bungener is rather a 
prospective view of the Council, taken from that of Trent, but touching 
on the characteristic features of the papacy in general, from that time to 
the present, as bearing on its future destinies. M. Bungener clearly 
identifies the cause of Popery with Ultramontanism, as its true and proper 
development ; and, in a style of scathing criticism and startling effect, 
exhibits its real character, stripped of its poetic embellishments and high- 
sounding pretensions. Take the following remarks on the papacy, con- 
sidered politically :— 

“The papacy desiring liberty! Why, yes; but only so that one voice 
might make itself heard among men, a sovereign voice, silencing for ever 
all speech, and all thought bat its own. It claimed liberty, but only as it 
claims it now. ‘The church,’ so the syllabus says (Art 19), ‘isa true and 
perfect society, entirely free.’ 

“ Fine words, but in reality a word-juggle. 

“For, in the first place, this is always understood : the church is the 
clergy, and the clergy, much more now than in the days of Gregory VII. 
or Innocent III. is the Pope. Neither the Encyclical nor the Syllabus 
says a word of any right recognised as belonging or extended to the church, 
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to the body of the church, to that society which the Pope begins by de- 
claring to be true and perfect. Such words, therefore, only mean—and 
this also is understood—that she has a regular government, perfectly 
organised, and that that government is free. 

“ But in politics a free government would mean the government of a 
free country. Here, then, is the great sophistry, if indeed it be sophistry, 
and not sheer boldness in playing thus openly with things and men. The 
liberty of the church is the liberty of its head to exercise, without hindrance 
or control, all the rights he may declare to be the rights of the church. The 
liberty of the church is, that the Pope should be free, in the name of the 
church, and ever more and more in his own name, to settle matters of 
faith, to impose his teaching on all, even, if necessary, by constraint 
(Syllabus, Art. 24), and temporal punishment. ‘The liberty of the church 
is, that the Pope should be free, not only not to suffer any church to 
exist beside his own (Syllabus, Art. 77), but to stifle in his own (Art. 15) 
any striving after free and individual faith. The liberty of the church is, 
moreover, that all education should be free to pass entirely into the hands 
of the priests (Art. 45), It is, again, that the Pope should be free to 
legislate in a sovereign manner (Arts. 68 and 69) on all matters relating 
to marriage,—the central point of civil life,—to maintain for an indefinite 
period (Art. 43) the concordats that have recognised his rights, and, above 
all, as we have already seen, to require of every Christian sovereign that 
he should place his authority, his soldiers, his own person, at the service 
of all these liberties.” 


A Commentary on the Confession of Faith. With Questions for Theological 
Students and Bible Classes. By the Rev. A. A. Honce, D.D., Author 
of “Outlines of Theology,” “The Atonement,” &c. Edited by W. 
H. Gootp, D.D. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Kow ; 
Edinburgh and New York. 1870. 


Dr Hodge has been long known in this country, as well as in America, 
as an able, learned, and sound theologian, of which he has given ample 
an by the various admirable works which he has published. This 

mmentary on the Westminster Confession of Faith, is a work which will 
repay careful and frequent study, to the theological student, to the minister 
of the gospel, or to the private Christian. That Confession of Faith, 
though, like every other document written by fallible men, it is not, like 
the Word of God, to be received with absolute and implicit faith, is, in 
many respects, entitled to special attention. Baxter, who was not a 
member of the Westminster Assembly, and who did not agree with its 
sentiments on various points, yet affirms that it was the most learned 
assembly of divines that had ever convened since the age of the — 
It has been adopted as the subordinate standard of the great body of 
Presbyterians in Scotland, England, Ireland, and America,—as explanatory 
of the sense in which they understand the Scriptures, with the exception 
of certain parts relating to the magistrate’s power in regard to the Church, 
which some of them, as the majority of the American Presbyterians, have 
altered and modified ; and which others, as the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterians, and the United Original Secession Church, have explained. 
The alweliens and amendments made by the great bulk of Presbyterians in 
America, as Dr Hodge informs us, are on the last paragraph of the twentieth 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith ; the third paragraph of the 
twenty-third chapter; and the second paragraph of the thirty-first chapter. 

For the junior classes in our churches this Commentary may be too 
elaborate ; but for the more advanced classes,—if they can be brought to 
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take an interest in the study,—its use as a text-book would be exceedingly 
profitable, being specially adapted for their advancement in the knowledge 
of the will of God as revealed in the inspired Word. The volume is wholly 
devoid of the controversial, its design being solely the communication of 
instruction. 

Such being its object, we have here to regard the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, not only as a subordinate standard, but also as a text-book 
peculiarly suitable for religious instruction. For this purpose, the com- 
prehensive field of divine truth which the Westminster Confession of Faith 
embraces peculiarly adapts it. In this respect it greatly surpasses the 
confessions of the church in the first ages of Christianity, such as the 
Apostles’ Creed, a document so called, not because it was written by 
the Apostles, but because it was understood to express their faith, 
and which, in its present form, was adopted throughout the Chris- 
tian Church about the close of the second century; the Nicene 
Creed, which consists chiefly of a declaration that the consubstantiality 
of the Father and the Son is a fundamental article of the Christian faith ; 
and the Athanasian Creed, which is mainly devoted to a distinct enunciation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. The Westminster Confession of Faith being 
written in a systematic form, this conduces greatly to its utility as a medium 
for communicating to the human mind the things of God. This, indeed, 
80 far from recommending it, will excite a prejudice against it in some 
minds, in the present day when there exists a strong and very foolish 
hostility, not only against confessions of faith as subordinate standards, 
but even against the study of divine truth in a systematic form. No objec- 
tion of this sort is ever brought against the study of the sciences—chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, zoology, botany, mineralogy, &c. The reduction 
of these sciences to a systematic form, tends the more effectually to promote 
their acquisition ; and the reduction of tke will of God, as revealed in the 
Scriptures, into a systematic form, will equally contribute to the acquisi- 
tion of an accurate and full knowledge of the contents of the volume of 
ee. 

r Hodge’s Commentary is introduced by two chapters, the first being 
a short history of creeds and confessions; and the second giving some 
account of the origin of the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. In 
an appendix, written by the author's father, Dr Charles Hodge, professor 
in Princeton Theological College, two articles are added: one, on “ What 
is Presbyterianism ?”’ and the other, on “ What is meant by adopting the 
Westminster Confession ?” ; 


fTistory of the Karaite Jews. By Wii1iam Harris Rozz, D.D. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1870. 


“The book now presented to English readers,” says the author, “is the 
first volume in our language that has been entirely devoted to the history 
of Karaite Jews. Writers on Jewish history have usually given a chapter, 
an appendix, or a few commonplace unstudied sentences to this branch of 
their subject. The subject in itself was deemed interesting, but so scanty 
ee —— were the materials, that it was impossible to treat it satis- 
actorily.” 

In preparing this volume for the press, the author has had recourse to 
numerous authentic sources of information. and he has spared no pains to 
render his history of this Jewish sect, the greater part of which will be 
new to most readers, both full and accurate. The normal principle of the 
Karaites is profound reverence for the written law of God, contained in 
the Old Testament, and the rejection of what is called the oral law, or the 
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traditions of the elders. Not satisfied with the written law alone as a divine 
revelation, gradually the Jews received along with it the oral law or the 
traditions of the elders, as of equal authority, having, as they believed, 
been delivered by God to Moses on Sinai along with the divine law then 
committed to writing. 

Some authors, as Prideaux, date the origin of Karaism from the year 
of our Lord 750, and represent Anan, a Jew of Babylonia, of the stock of 
David, a learned man in his way, as the founder of the Karaites. But the 
author of this volume carries the origin of the sect, not only beyond this 
period, but before the commencement of the Christian era, and even back 
to the time of Ezra. In this opinion, the author, as he explains himself, 
may be considered as substantially correct. No such party, indeed, existed 
at so remote a period, bearing the name, or organised into a separate sect; 
but as, after the time of Ezra, the traditions of the elders, which were mul- 
tiplied from generation to generation, came to be extensively regarded as of 
equal if not of higher authority than the written law, there is no doubt 
that many among the Jews opposed this extravagant veneration for 
traditions, and maintained the exclusive claims of the written law to 
inspiration, Throughout the whole book of Malachi, which was written 
between 433 and 424 years before the birth of Christ, we meet with 
the spirit that developed itself among the Jews into Phariseeism and 
the Saduceeism ; and we learn from the same prophet that a faithful bard 
then existed among the Jews who resisted the corruptions and tendencies 
of their times, though they had not formed themselves into a separate sect, 
This veneration for traditions became almost universal among the Jews. 
So rank and luxuriant had the evils that arose from it become in the time 
of our Saviour, that he declared that they “‘ made the word of God of none 
effect through their traditions ” (Mark vii. 13). Speaking of the times of 
Christ, the author says: “ We may not find Karaites by name, but shall, 
at least, be able to trace the principles of Karaism in the Jewish mind, 
and to mark the deterring influence of our Lord's personal ministrations 
beyond the circle of Christianity. All our Lord's ministry was an active 
and continuous antagonism to human traditions.” 

After the time of Christ, these traditions, which were often very absurd 
and burdensome, and wholly subversive of the written law, were still more 
multiplied, and for many ages—from the destruction of the temple to the 
present time, they have been regarded with greater respect and devotion 
than the ld Testament Scriptures, being opposed only by a few Karaites. 

These traditions—the very traditions which our Saviour when on earth 
condemned—were corrected and arranged by Rabbi Judah the Holy, in 
the Mishnah, which is the original text of the Talmud, and which gives a 
faithful representation of Jewish theology and ecclessiology, both before 
and after the times of the apostles. The Mishnah forms a key for the ex- 
planation of many of our Lord's discourses, and must therefore be of great 
value to the interpreter of the New Testament. 

An important observation of the author we must here quote :—“ The 
Mishnah,” he writes, ‘“ must be read with interest, for it has contributed, 
more than any other visible instrument, to the perpetuation of a system of 
traditionary principles, precepts, and customs that keeps alive the peculiar 
spirit of Judaism, as distinct from all the world of Gentiles, that feeds on 
enthusiasm, and rivets an attachment strong beyond the conception of 
any stranger, thus keeping this ancient people in an isolated existence for 
the fulfilment of their appvinted service in the world, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall be gathered in, and the dispersed of Judah shall return 
with a ransomed world to crown the triumph of their Messiah—theirs and 
ours,” 

The Mishnah was followed in the year of our Lord 230 by the Jersualem 
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Talmud, so called to distinguish it from the Babylonian ; not that it was 
written in Jerusalem, but because that city was claimed by the authors as 
their metropolis. This Talmud forms only one volume; but the Baby- 
lonian ‘l'almud, which was completed in the year 506, is much larger, 
filling twelve or thirteen thick and closely printed folio volumes. “ This 
called forth the active opposition of a multitude of soberminded and con- 
scientious Jews, who eventually assumed or accepted a new name, but 
never acknowledged themselves to be a new sect, and never ought to have 
been so regarded” The Karaites are distinguished from the Rabbinists, 
who are the zealous supporters of traditions as of equal obligation with the 
written law. 


Sermons Preached in Hexhim Abbey Church. By J. W. Hooper, Curate. 
London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1870. 


These sermons treat of many important points relating to Christian 
faith, privilege, and practice, and contain many solemn and impressive pas- 
sages. ‘They are twenty-nine in number, and embrace among other 
subjects, Faith, Hope, Love, the Privilege of Communion with Christ, 
Moses on Mount Pisgah, Christianity and Platonism, the Presence of God, 
the Athanasian Creed, Self-Deception, the Eternal Meat, the New Life on 
Earth and in Heaven. From the excellence of the matter, and the ele- 
gance with which it is presented to the reader, they form a very suitable 
volume for Sabbath reading, and by such as enjoy the author's ministry 
they will be especially valued. The admirable discourse on Uhristianity 
and Platonism may well inspire us with gratitude that we have in Jesus, 
contemplating him only in his prophetical office, an instructor infinitely 
superior to Plato, who may be considered as the “representative of the 
very highest form of the philosophic morality of heathenism.”’ 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samve, Witperrorce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. London: Strahan & Uo. 1870. 


“ The following sketches, with the exception of David the King, have al- 
ready appeared in the pages of Good Words. They are now republished 
at the request of many who desired to possess them in a separate form.” 
In these sketches, the well-known talent of the Bishop, and the rich beauty 
of his style, shew to great advantage. He has woven the facts of sacred 
history into a series of striking pictures, and adorned them with a profu- 
sion of beautiful imagery. Beyond the literal history, however, he seldom, 
if ever, seeks to rise. We have natural character, elevated by religious 
feeling, drawn by a masterly hand. But we look in vain for any deep in- 
sight into the workings of divine grace in the hearts either of the sinner 
or the saint. No opportunity in the records of these heroes, of the Old 
Testament, to illustrate, at any length or in any pointed way, that faith for 
which Paul declares these elders “ obtained a good report,”’ and which he 
shews in his catalogue of them in the eleventh of the Hlebrews, ran like a gol- 
den chain through the history of their attainments and sufferings. We have 
seldom seen a more complete proof how little, after all, the finest literary 
taste, and the highest intellectual treatment of sacred history, can com- 
pensate, even in point of effect, for the absence of spiritual unction and 
evangelical sentiment, “‘ What is the chaff to the wheat?” 
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Addresses. By Henry Warp Bercuer, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
New York. 1870. 


Mr Beecher’s merits and demerits may be said to be equally conspicuous. 
It is needless to deny or to dilate upon his foibles and eccentricities. 
These appear so much on the surface of all he says and does, that it argues 
no penetration to point them out, and no great wisdom to comment upon 
them. In the Addresses before us, which were delivered to week-da 
assemblages, after returning from his European tour, Mr Beecher dwells 
fondly, as usual, upon himself, his feelings, and his impressions. He has 
invested deeply in his popularity, and he draws largely upon it ; though 
he wisely contrives to flatter his audience in the same breath with which 
he exalts himself. We think we see him as he stood in a perfect arbour 
of bouquets showered upon him by his admiring flock, and in the midst of 
the incense waved from a thousand perfumed handerchiefs, as he told them 
how, above everything else, he thought of them praying for him on a 
foreign shore. Every sentence he utters, prayers and all, are taken down 
verbatim by a ready writer, and here we have them reproduced. We have 
been assured that this prophet is not so highly esteemed in his own 
country as here. Still he is the man of his day, and it is vain to deny his 
parts. His main drawback in our eyes is his miserable dearth of Gospel 
truth. On this point we refer to the judicious remarks of one of his own 
countrymen, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, when commenting on his lately pub- 
lished volumes of Sermons :— 

“ We certainly find in these sermons a great deal which we can con- 
scientiously commend, and that amply justities the exalted position which 
their author holds among American preachers. They are worthy of great 
yer for the freshness, vigour, and earnestness of their style; for the 

eauty and oftentimes surprising aptness of their illustrations ; for the 
large amount of consolatory and stimulating thought embodied in them, 
and for the force and skill with which religious considerations are made to 
bear upon the most common transactions of life. The sermon, in the first 
volume, on the Love of Money, is one of the most powerful sermons in the 
English language. 

“ Yet we think these sermons open to very grave criticism for their want 
of the specifically evangelical element. There is altogether too little in 
them which a disbeliever in the essential truths of the gospel might not 
have written. Mr Beecher says in his preface, that chapters of theology, 
if preached now-a days, would not be listened to. We say, that if Mr 
Beecher could attract the attention of such a congregation as his to some 
of the discussions contained in these sermons, he could very easily attract 
their attention to such topics as total depravity, the nature and necessity 
of regeneration, and the nature and necessity of evangelical faith ; and we 
do not know that we can point him to a better argument in favour of what 
we have said than the preaching of his own father. 

“There are one or two questions we should like to ask. If the object 
of the preacher is to convey ideas to the minds of the hearers by words 
whose meaning can be readily apprehended, what end is gained by 
using such words and phrases as ‘inwardnesses,’ ‘avertness,’ ‘ heredi- 
tated,’ ‘basilar,’ ‘vacuous,’ ‘acerb,’ ‘effulge,’ ‘resurrected,’ ‘ sapid,’ 
‘salacious,’ ‘to traverse the canons of morality,’ ‘ products that have in 
them no ministration of faculty’? We cannot help asking, also, whether 
Mr Beecher, in his public prayers, is never troubled by the intervention 
between God and himself of the image of the reporter, diligently engaged 
in his task; nor can we suppress our intense admiration of the mar- 
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vellous power possessed by Mr Ellinwood, of uniting the abstraction of 
mind and fervour of spirit required in the devout worshipper of God, with 
the mental and manual labour which he has to put forth as a reporter of 
prayers.” 


The Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other Monuments of Christian Art, 
from the Second to the Highteenth Century, concerning Questions of 
Doctrine now disputed in the Church. By the Rev. Wuarton B. 
Marriot, B.D. and F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, &c., &e. London: Hatchards. 1870. 


This is a most seasonable work, and destined, we should think, to pro- 
duce a wide and beneficial impression. Part I. deals with the Cultus of 
the Virgin Mary, and proves, beyond all reasonable doubt or denial, that 
the worship of Mary had no existence in the earlier ages of the Christian 
church. Part II. takes up the monuments bearing on the claims of su- 
premacy in the See of Rome. Part IIL. refers to monuments regarding 
baptism and the eucharist These are elucidated by plates and woodcuts 
of the monuments that remain extant. We can conceive nothing more 
fitted to produce conviction than the exhibition of these works of art, con- 
veying as they do to the eye what no historical records could do, a vivid 
and unmistakeable argument in proof of the gradual corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. The book is beautifully got up, containing a great variety 
of illustrations ; the text is equally well composed ; and altogether it may 
be regarded as one of the most effective contributions to our anti-ritualistic 
literature. 


The Ministry of the Word. Sermons 5 Pea cagye Macertyray, D.D., Gil- 
comston Free Church, Aberdeen. ndon : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
1870. 


These Sermons are brief, varied, pleasant, and edifying. ‘They corres- 
pond well with their title: they are truly the ministration of the Word. In 
their mode of treatment they are generally textual; that is to say, the text, 
instead of merely indicating a topie of discourse, into which the preacher 
may import some favourite ideas of his own, occupies a central position, 
from which, in its connection, the ideas flow, or upon which they naturally 
hang, as fruit upon a tree, bearing its peculiar flavour. The great advan- 
tage of this method is, that the message comes to us with power as well as 
freshness. We have less of the preacher and more of the word preached ; 
less of human idiosyncrecy, which is apt to issue in monotony, and more 
of that “ tree of life in the midst of the garden, which bears twelve manner 
of fruits.” The style of the volume is simple. clear, and scholarly, And 
we feel sure that, in its perusal, the reader will find no cause to complain 
of the tedium or the dryness too often associated with the name of sermons. 





The following works still lie on our table for future notice :—“ John; 
or, the Apocalypse of the New Testament,” by Philip S. Desprez, B.D. ; 
“A Critical English New Testament ;” “ Men of Faith,” by Luke H. Wise- 
man, M.A.; “ Bloomfield: a Tale,” by Elizabeth Warren ; “ Zeller’s Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics,” translated by Raichel; “The Lost Sheep 
Found, and other Sermons to Children,” by the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
M.A. ; “ Life Problems, answered in Christ,” by Leigh Mann, &. In the 

oetic line, we have “The Alexandra”—Poems by the late William 
eighton ; “ Rizpah and Early Poems,” by Gilbert Beresford, &c. 





